






































a1 ND is our life here, at the best, so constituted 
that, pausing as we advance at such a noticeable 
milestone in the track of this great birthday, 
we look back on the things that never were, as 
naturally and full as gravely as on the things 
that have been and are gone, or have been and 
stillare? If it be so, and so it seems it must be, 
must we come to the conclusion that life is little 
better than a dream, and little worth the loves and strivings that 
we crowd into it? * * * No! Far be such miscalled philosophy 
from us, dear Reader, on Christmas Day! Nearer and closer to 
our hearts be the Christmas spirit, which is the spirit of active 
usefulness, perseverance, cheerful discharge of duty, kindriess and 
forbearance! It is in the last virtues especially, that we are, and 
should be, strengthened by the unaccomplished visions of our 
youth; for, who shall say that they are not our teachers to deal 
gentle even with the impalpable nothings of the earth! * * * 
Therefore, as we grow older, let us be more thankful that the circle 
of our Christmas associations and of the lessons that they bring, 
expands! Let us welcome every one of them, and summons them 
to take their places by the Christmas hearth. Welcome, old aspi- 
rations, glittering creatures of an ardent fancy, to your shelter 
underneath the holly! We know you, and have not outlived you 
vet. Welcome, old projects and old loves, however fleeting, to 
your nooks among the steadier lights that burn around us. Wel- 
come, all that was ever real to our hearts; and for the earnestness 
that made you real, thanks to Heaven! Do we build no Christmas 
castles in the clouds now? Let our thoughts, fluttering like but- 
terflies among these flowers of children, bear witness! * * * Wel- 
come, everything! Welcome alike what has been, and what never 
was, and what we hope may be, to your shelter underneath the 
holly, to your places round the Christmas fire, where what is sits 


open-hearted. —Charles Dickens. 
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The Village Mill from Topland 


Yap 3] LOUR mills seem prosaically distant from the 
Wee t Christmas joys of childhood, and yet there is 
ree ¥ in existence at least one mill, and a bakery 
f %.. Wa| beside it, that embody to perfection the spirit 
m3) of holiday toyland. Nor are they inanimate; 
the miller’s boy leans from his window and hauls up sacks of 
wheat; the millstones turn; the baker kneads his dough with 
the tireless energy of perpetual motion. The pictures here- 
with show what the mill and bakery look like when the day’s 
work is done, ‘but they can give little notion of the bustle 
and activity which prevail when the rush of the day’s busi- 
ness is on. 

The story of this marvelous toy village, although most 
of its incidents took place in Germany, is strangely linked 
up with one of America’s most famous men—no less a 
personage than Theodore Roosevelt. Some twenty years ago 
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there lived in Munich, world-center of the toy industry, a 
woman named Margarete Steiff. A cripple, she earned her 
living by sewing, and chiefly by making dolls and stuffed 
animals out of remnants of felt. Her puppets had so much 
individuality that the demand for them grew rapidly; with 
her brother she organized the Steiff company, and her four 
nephews, who now own the factory and the business, were 
taken in as assistants. 

Then came the episode that made the firm of Steiff rich 
and world-renowned. Theodore Roosevelt, on his way back 
to the United States from his African hunting exploits, 
was entertained enthusiastically in Berlin. At one of the 
banquets the ex-president found his place at the table marked 
by a brown stuffed felt bear, of peculiarly appealing de- 
meanor, made expressly for the occasion by Margarete Steiff. 

(Continued on page 1146.) 
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“Time an’ again,” said Old Dad Fetchit of 
the Fish River Roller Mills,“I get to thinkin’ 
that in goin’ on right clost to two thousand 
years, they'd ought to be thought up a way to 
wish ad of to folks that’s got some new 
= kind of ketch to it. An’ yet, when it 
ih comes right around Christmas an’ 
ee SS you see the holly an’ the 

AY, // mistletoe hangin’ in 
m/f, «the windows, and 
'y the kids with a 
e— light shinin’ 
Seeelin their eyes that 
gnothin’ else can’t 
'put there, an’ you 
=| he’n already hear 
alithe bells ringin’ to 
ee)||\, tell the old, sweet 
i. 4 hing LAA yy story of the little 
Hi a Ce ‘ot Bethlehem, it don't 
‘somehow seem wuth while to try 
for thinkin’ up somethin’ new. I allow it’s 
one case where old things is best, an’ that 
they won't ever be any words that'll tell the 
story of ‘peace on earth, good-will toward 
men’ like jes’ sayin’ ‘Merry Christmas.’ ” 




























MERRY CHRISTMAS 
6 eg things are best. The joy of Christmas is in 
the traditions of its observance. There is not, 
there can never be, any new way to celebrate the 
greatest Christian festival. 

If Christmas had never been, and the whole world 
should set about preparing for a single day to do 
great honor to the anniversary of the event of two 
thousand years ago, there would be merely cymbals 
and shouting; there would be no Christmas. All of 
the associations and their committees might succeed 
beyond any success ever attained; yet, there would be 
no Christmas. 

For Christmas exists, not as a rite or a form or a 
day, but as a brief coming to life of that which through 
all the year is in the heart. Outwardly, its observance 
is in rites and customs of pagan origin, for the Christ- 
mas tree, the yule log, holly and mistletoe, even the 
giving of material gifts, have nothing to do with its 
true significance. 

Yet, so have these attached themselves to the 
thought of Christmas that they are its spirit and have 
become enduringly symbolical of the origin of the 
supreme faith of Christian life. Centuries have mel- 
lowed and sweetened them as they have what was one 
time the garish paint of a masterpiece or the tone of 
a bit of wood and glue from a work bench in Cremona. 

Old things are best. The color and light and glory 
of Christmas are not in the mockeries and forms of 
observance, but in what, from childhood, we have 
learned to see in the old customs. Thus we give gifts 
and wish each other merry, not in celebration of an 
event, but because of the wealth of sentiment and tra- 
dition which at this season causes the best that is in 
the minds and hearts of men happily to reveal itself. 

Old things are best. Those whose privilege it is 
to serve this publication and, through it, the interests 
and associations which it strives worthily to represent, 
can do no better than follow the example of their 
homely philosopher friend, “Old Dad Fetchit,” and 
say with him: “God rest you, merry gentlemen, and 
A Merry Christmas to you one and all.” 
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THE TRAITOROUS SALESMAN 
EPORTS reach The Northwestern Miller to the 
effect that certain mill salesmen are telling their 

trade that they propose to make every possible effort 
to persuade their principals to abandon the effort to 
enforce a carrying charge on flour not ordered out 
within contract limits. 

Such salesmen are untrue to their calling, unfit for 
their jobs and unworthy to associate with the great 
number of decent and self-respecting flour salesmen 
who appreciate that a carrying charge is as much a 
part of a sound transaction as is the price of the 
flour itself. They are merely traitors who, if caught 
in the act, deserve immediate discharge with prejudice. 

The carrying charge on past-due flour is not a 
penalty assessed against the buyer. It is merely an 
enforcing clause to preserve the integrity of the con- 
tract itself. Most millers, appreciating this, are in- 
sisting upon it as a part of the order form. The sales- 
man whose ambition it is honestly to represent his 
employer can make this plain to the buyer and assist 
materially in the restoration of sound trade practice. 
The salesman who pretends to possess influence which 
will get the carrying charge waived is tricking the 
buyer no less than he is misrepresenting his principal. 





SHADOWS CAST BEFORE 
[* IS interesting to observe how much of the oppo- 
sition to the contemplated dominance of baking is 
inarticulate, or expréssed in whispers or under seal 
of secrecy. Although the threat to the independence 
of the bread industries has as yet hardly progressed 
beyond the blue print and stock market stage, its long 

shadow of fear and suspicion is cast ahead. 

Millers, naturally and excusably, hesitate to voice 
their opposition in the open lest their attitude become 
known to those interested in the mergers, and reprisal 
be made through refusal to buy their products. Some 
of them admit that the business never is very desirable 


from the standpoint of the profit in it, but, after all, - 


an order is an order, and there are times when even 
profitless grinding is better than no grinding at all. 
It at least serves to keep the laugh on the competitor 
who is shut down. 

Bakers, too, are not too disposed to announce their 
opinion of the trust blight which threatens them. A 
company, backed with hundreds of millions of real or 
potential capital and already intrenched in many mar- 
kets, has a long arm. Conceivably this arm may be 
extended to reach any baker, who, as the head of an 
established business, may attract the attention of those 
whose announced ambition it-is to extend their field 
“from coast to coast.” The baker may value his inde- 
pendence and not wish to sell, in which case it is only 
fair discretion for him to go quietly about his affairs 
and avoid notice. 

With this condition of doubt and fear and suspi- 
cion already in existence while the mighty trust is yet 
in embryo, what will be the condition of these indus- 
tries when its plans are completed and it becomes a 
going concern operating “from coast to coast”; when 
it exercises its vast “purchasing power” in raw ma- 
terial markets and overwhelms its independent bakery 
competition by advertising force and ability to lose 
money where there is need to destroy, while making it 
in quarters where competition has ceased to exist? 

Such combinations are no respecters of persons. 
Their sole authority is the balance sheet, and the bal- 
ance sheet which is constantly on the defensive against 
the demands of capital inflation is no easy taskmaster. 
Trade policies, ethics, business codes and the long 
established good neighbor style of keen competition 
will exist no longer. In their place there necessarily 
will arise the determination to dominate on one side 
and the struggle to stand out as an independent on 
the other. Secrecy, suspicion and fear will come to 
characterize these trades just as they have come to 
every other industry into which dominating “trust” 
methods have made entry. 

Those who look upon the present effort to create a 
vast bakery combination as likely to lead only to the 
birth of a new company which will, in time, quietly 
take its place as a mere larger trade unit, misread the 
future. Those who believe it will, in some way, be a 
kindly and benevolent competitor because “they are 
all good fellows” are not less mistaken. Those who 
assume that, since the headquarters are in far-away 
New York, the danger is beyond the mountains, will 
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soon find that it is the next door but one today and 
knocking for entrance tomorrow. 

The “bakery trust” challenges the independence and 
the integrity in public service of the baking industry. 
No less it threatens the future of flour milling, which, 
through “purchasing power,” it would make servile. 
Greater than either, it proposes to intrude its vast 
force of capital between the grower of wheat and 
the consumer’s loaf of bread, taxing as it will,—or so 
long as it can,—to support and justify its capitaliza- 
tion. Members of these industries already have a fore- 
taste of the methods which will be used. Sooner or 
later the public, if it permits the merger to carry out 
its plans, will find its own interests similarly affected. 





FLOUR EXPORT DISTRIBUTION 
LSEWHERE in this issue appears a table com- 
piled to show the distribution of flour exports dur- 

ing the four months from July 1 to October 31, 1924, 
in their relation to the figures for the calendar year 
1923 and for the last fiscal year before the World War, 
1913-14, All the statistics are reduced to monthly 
averages for the periods covered, and in addition the 
distribution is calculated on a percentage basis. 

During the first four months of the present crop 
year, Holland was the largest foreign buyer of United 
States flour, receiving 16 per cent of the total ex- 
ports, whereas in: both 1923 and 1914 Holland’s share 
was 8 per cent. The United Kingdom, with 15 per 
cent of the total, shows a marked gain over 1923, 
when its proportion was only 10 per cent, but a still 
more pronounced decrease from the pre-war period, 
when its percentage was 24. Germany, the third largest 
flour buyer, has advanced from less than 2 per cent of 
the total in 1913-14 to 8 per cent in 1923, and to 14 
per cent in the four months following July 1, 1924. 
Finland’s position has remained practically unchanged; 
the Scandinavian countries and Denmark have dropped 
from 5 per cent of the total to 2 per cent. Greece 
has advanced from nowhere in the list to 5 per cent 
of the total. 

As a whole, Europe during the first four months 
of this crop year was a larger buyer of United States 
flour than at any time in the past twenty years, with 
the exception of certain of the war years. The marked 
gain over 1923 in the export trade with the Nether- 
lands, Germany and the United Kingdom is immensely 
encouraging for the future. Increasing sales of flour 
to Mediterranean countries have been sufficient to offset 
the decline in shipments to Scandinavia. 

In North America the export flour trade shows 
remarkably little fluctuation, the percentages for the 
four months following July 1, 1924, running absolutely 
identical with those for 1923, and representing only 
minor changes from pre-war conditions. The South 
American business, on the other hand, though some- 
what better than in 1923, is materially less than in 
1913-14, indicating that the war years, instead of 
strengthening the hold of the United States millers 
on the South American markets, tended to weaken it. 
The exports of flour to South America now represent 
about 7 per cent of the total, while flour shipments to 
Central America and the West Indies form 18 per 
cent, or about 230,000 barrels a month. 

The oriental trade shows the sharpest fluctuations 
of all. Before the war this business represented about 
20 per cent of the total, with a monthly average of 
close to 200,000 barrels. In 1923 the average figure 
shot up to 412,000 barrels, or 30 per cent of the total; 
in the first four months of the present crop year the 
average monthly shipments dropped to 157,000 barrels, 
and the percentage to 12. Business with Africa has 
shown a moderate but satisfactory increase. 

The comparative figures indicate that United States 
flour is now in a particularly strong position in the 
leading European markets, with good prospects of a 
steadily maintained and extensive business. The trade 
with Central America and the West Indies is holding 
its own, and presumably is as large as economic condi- 
tions warrant; the business with South America ap- 
pears capable of further development. As for the 
Orient, conditions in 1923 were undoubtedly abnormal, 
but a return to the pre-war basis would nearly double 
the present volume of flour shipments to the East. 
Certainly there is no evidence that the flour export 
trade is dying out, and in most markets the position 
of flour milled in the United States is clearly better 
than it was before the war. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in. barrels: 

Dec. 8 Dec. 9 
Dec. 13 Dec. 6 1923 1922 








Minneapolis ...191,798 215,325 229,970 343,430 
St. Paul ....... 6,352 10,477 12,170 14,395 
Duluth-Superior 14,155 35,320 28,875 31,750 
Milwaukee ..... 6,000 6,000 3,000 1,500 

Totals ......» 218,305 267,122 274,015 391,075 


Outside mills*..183,497 214,742 237,999 228,530 





Ag’gate sprg.401,802 481,864 512,014 619,605 


St. Louis ...... 26,600 27,600 39,600 32,200 
St. Louist ..... 38,400 44,400 44,400 62,900 
Buffalo .......- 181,393 177,740 119,863 137,500 
Chicago ....... 38,000 37,000 27,000 33,000 


112,944 120,747 105,271 114,330 


Kansas City.... 
375,306 379,823 307,908 351,545 


Kansas Cityt... 





Omaha ........ 24,958 24,954 23,431 22,395 
St. Joseph ..... 88,116 42,895 20,821 43,688 
Salina ..... : 28,790 20,650 39,635 
Wichita 89,659 35,259 39,764 
Toledo 34,200 33,700 34,500 
Toledof 85,128 78,465 71,160 
Indianapolis ... 12,618 12,475 10,740 13,140 
Nashville** .... ..... 118,814 91,030 88,515 
Portland, Oreg. 32,543 38,560 60,173 35,503 
Seattle ........ 21,370 24,034 33,248 36,447 
Tacoma ....... 24,189 23,125 62,971 31,111 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Dec. 8 Dec. 9 
Dec. hang Dec.6 1923 1922 





Minreapolis ...... 38 41 61 
A Be 3 48 56 61 
Duluth-Superior .. 38 95 78 86 
Milwaukee ........ 60 50 25 10 
Outside milis* .... 60 56 58 62 

Average spring.. 43 48 49 61 
St. Louis 41 43 62 64 
St. Louist ....«... 61 51 68 
MERE. cin bso pc tinge ‘ 74 72 83 
ROOD sc cccccecce 92 68 82 
Kansas City ...... 76 81 70 86 
Kansas City} ..... 67 68 60 69° 
. ” ear 91 91 101 99 
St. Joseph ........ 80 90 43 92 
PRREERG, ccccccccswes 59 63 45 86 
rs 64 60 55 61 
0 er 72 72 73 72 
TROPOEOE 2c ciseecee 70 65 64 60 
Indianapolis ...... 63 62 64 58 
Nashville** ....... ee 68 47 52 
Portland, Oregon... 52 62 97 62 
Seattle ....4...5.5 40 46 63 69 
Tacoma .......... 42 41 93 65 

WOCMIS 2. cevecece 64 66 66 72 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
milis outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of - Toledo. : 

**Flour made by southeastern mills; in- 
cluding Nashville. 


FEDERAL WAREHOUSE ACT 
BENEFITING GROWERS 


Hundreds of millions of dollars are 
being loaned to co-operative marketing 
organizations and individual farmers on 
the basis of warehouse receipts issued 
wy warehousemen licensed under the 

nited States warehouse act, reports H. 
S. Yohe, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which is charged 
with administration of the act. 

The act now provides for the issuance 
of warehouse receipts for cotton, wool, 
tobacco, grain, peanuts, late atoes, 
oi gence dry beans, and dried fruit. 
pe public warehousemen who can es- 

ish to the satisfaction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that they are trust- 
worthy, competent, financially respon- 
sible, and have proper storage facilities, 
my A be licensed to store these products. 
favorably does the banking frater- 

nity view the receipts issued by the fed- 
erally licensed warehousemen that many 
banks accept the ig Sr as ‘collateral 
without question, Mr. Yohe says. The 
Intermediate Credit banks, the Federal 
Reserve banks, and many Ronse: comi- 









mercial bankers have es refer- 
ence for the receipts. rative as- 
sociations which store ir products 
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them ir fel of receipt which gives. 


and are under constant government su- 
pervision thereafter, under a plan of 
supervision similar to that used by the 
United States Treasury department in 
the supervision of national banks. 





TECHNICAL WHEAT CIRCULAR ISSUED 

Crude protein content has become an 
important factor in establishing the mar- 
ket value of certain classes of wheat. 
Premiums of several cents a bushel have 
been paid for each additional per cent 
of crude protein contained in the wheat 
above an agreed oe Ash con- 
tent also is an important factor in mar- 
keting flour. 

In considering these factors very little 
attention has heretofore been given by 
the trade to the moisture content of the 
material for which specific protein and 
ash values are given. This practice, says 
the. United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, leads to misunderstandings, 
confusion, and _ irregularities, which 
would be avoided if these factors were 
reported on a uniform moisture base. 

Tables for converting crude protein 
and ash percentages of any given mois- 
ture content to a 13.5 per cent moisture 
basis have been prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Y published in 
Miscellaneous Circular No. 28. The 
tables in this circular can also be used 
for conversion to a moisture-free base 


_ if so desired. 


The tables should be found useful to 
apa: “bayers, inspectors, poker. 


at en ak- 
ing Gilcennatione for = factors. 


Copies of Circular No. 28 may be ob- 
tained by writing the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 


MR. WATERMAN IN POLITICS 

New Orteans, La.—John S, Water- 
man, president J. S. Waterman & Co., 
has been selected to direct the campaign 
of Paul H. Maloney, candidate for may- 
or of New Orleans. It was only after in- 
sistance on the part of Mr. Maloney and 
friends that Mr. Waterman agreed to 
undertake his new tasks. 

Mr. Waterman has had previous ex- 
perience in the political life of the city. 
To quote the New Orleans States: 

“Mr. Waterman has made a success 
of his own business. He started as of- 
fice boy, when 13 years old, with the old 
cotton firm of Richard Flower & Co., 
and early developed a bent for business. 
When Walter C. Flower headed the Citi- 
zens’ League revolt in New Orleans in 
1896 and won the mayoralty contest, he 
asked Mr. Waterman to become his pri- 
vate secretary, and he proved a splendid 
aide. His diplomacy, natural ability in 
handling men and affairs, and his un- 
selfish devotion to a cause, made him a 
distinct factor in the success of the Flow- 
er administration. 

“Mr. Waterman left the city hall with 
a promising future. He entered busi- 
ness in 1900, having founded the flour 
and grain business which bears his 
name. He is a director of the New 
Orleans Board of Trade and the Mort- 
gage Securities Co.” R, A. Surtivan. 
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Lonpon, Ena., Dec. 16.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The tone of the market is better. 
Canadian top patents are offered at 51s 
3d@52s 3d ($8.41@8.58 bbl), but there 
is no trade yet at these prices, as re- 
sellers are prepared to accept Is less 
money. Minnesota patents are offered 
at 50s 6d ($8.29 bbl) upward, but they 
are considered too dear. There are no 
offers for Kansas. Australians for- 
ward are 47s 3d ($7.76 bbl), c.if., and 
near-by 45s ($7.39 bbl). Home milled 
straight run is selling equal to 47s 6d 
($7.80 bbl), c.i-f. 
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C. F. G. RatrKes. 
GRAIN FUTURES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
See 161% 166% 160% 163% 
ae 160 164% 158 % 161% 
BBeccces SOO 168% 160 165% 
13.....-. 168% 167% 161% 165% 
Bie $e 0% 163% 168 % 162 166% 
Bei vevns 165% 170% 165 169 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Dec. Dec, May Dec. May 
| ar 153% YH 158% 165% 
| re 152 159 164% 
AB. ccces 155% 159% 161% 167% 
BON cna 159 159% 162 167% 
| eae 155 159% 161% 167% 
BG.ceses SUE 162% 163% 170% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
| ree 165% 170% 157 163% 
- eye 163% 169% 155% 161% 
> er 166% 172% 159 165% 
13 165% 171% 159% 165% 
15 166% oS need 165% 
| Serer 169% 174% 163% 167% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Dec Dec May Dec. May 
BGsceces 124% 129 116% 121% 
6 122% 127% 114% 119% 
BB cccce 126% 130% 118% 124 
»¢ See 126 130% 118% 123% 
See 125% 130% 117% ret 
| a 126 131% 118% 125% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
Becccecr 58% 63% 54% 58 5% 
ii. 57% 63 54% 57% 
| re 59% 65% 55% 59% 
| ee 59% 65 56 59% 
15 59% 64% 55% 59% 
16 60% 65% 57 60% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
| Sere 136% 140% 127% 131% 
| ae 135% 138% 124% 129% 
: errr 137 141% 127% 132% 
| er 138% 142% 128 % 133% 
Beside 140 146 133% 137% 
16...... 346 149 135% 139% 
FLAXSEED 
ee ™ Duluth 
Dec. Dec, May Dec. May 
Waeesece 281% 287% 279% 286% 
> eee 280% 285 279 284% 
) | Aree 285% 289% 284% 289 
Bs 604 68 285% 288 284 288 
ee 286 290 284% 289 
ne 295% 298% 295 298 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per cwt of 112 lbs: 


Dec. March 
Be I Ried ¥0.80's-2 5000 12s11%d 1381144 
By BR wow ceveeedecocce 12810%d 12811%d 
> RAGA eee eee 12811%d 12s10%d 
ee Serre ree --. 12811%d 12s 10%d 
i Ores Peer 12s11%d 138s wd 
Bs MM ec reivssdes .-- 188 1d 13s 2%d 





Exports by Customs Districts 

Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 

(bbls) from the United States by customs 

districts in September and October, 1924, as 

reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 

September -—October— 

Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 

1 





Massachusetts .... Ap 2 336 
St. Lawrence ..... 51 eee 16 
CO ! eer 2,782 «+. 2,085 oad 
PIO SOPH . cess 3,616 488 6,167 661 
Philadelphia ..... 1,551 40 2,296 62 
Maryland ........ 1,305 99 1,430 170 
ee 224 28 303 29 
ea ‘es yer de 3 
rrr ove 2 _— 1 
BOGEN. 2 bs b saewawe 1 42 es 70 
New Orleans ..... 3,699 353 4,973 489 
GRUBER ciccccesece 613 - 635 swe 
Galveston ........ 4,629 154 6,923 168 
San Antonio ...... 7 5 4 7 
oR | ee 2 2 
Arizona ......... 1 1 
Los Angeles ...... ese 1 9 1 
San Francisco .... 10 7 24 
OFOMOM cc cccovess 2,45 90 3,784 62 
Washington ...... HY 133 1,150 114 
Duluth-Superior .. 3,021 e+ 11,946 
Wisconsin ........ 883 os 516 
BEPCMIEE Scscveccs Te 2 aD 
CRICAEO 2 ccccsrsen 7,490 --. 2,633 
Porto Rico ....... eee 1 eee 

TREAD . oc concsy’ 32,662 1,462 45,112 1,872 
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MORE MONEY ASKED FOR 
COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The Southern Minnesota Mills, through 
the secretary, C. T. Vandenover, has ad- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


December 17, 1924 


| BOOK ON THE CHEMISTRY 
OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


“Modern Cereal Chemistry,” by D. W. 
Kent-Jones, published by the Northern 











tter. Publishing Co., 17 Goree Piazzas, Liver- dressed the congressmen from Minne- 
- SIs pool, is a 300-page book treating of some sota in behalf of a suitable appropria- 
here of the more recent developments of the tion for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
} re- chemistry of wheat and flour rather than = ; , mission. The Commission has asked 
less cereals in general. It is assumed -that The flour business is of the usual pre-holiday order, accentuated by the Congress for an appropriation of $7 
ered the reader has a fundamental knowledge quietness which has prevailed this fall ever since early November. A steadily 364,000, but the budget allowance is only 
they of analytical chemistry, although por- advancing wheat market, going up at the rate of nearly Ie a day, has kept 2.450.000, : 
e no tions of the book the layman will find flour quotations constantly changing, and if resellers had had larger amounts of “If this decrease is allowed.” writes 
P o . . i s ; yr > y >} ~ < . ‘s > - 
for- of interest and easily understood. ‘The flour to dispose of, they could doubtless have done a good business. Jobbers Mr. Vandenover, “it is going to handicap 
and author brings together in a terse, attrac- have, indeed, sold more flour than the mills during the past few days, but they seriously the transportation of the whole 
illed Stee farm nome OF aun mace yenene knew have had no great quantities either on hand or ordered, and bakers and retail- country as well as many industries, and 
s Gd edge concerning the chemical composition ers as a rule have shown little desire to buy any more flour than they actually in fact the individual citizen is going to 


need. Flour prices are up 25@40c bbl since a week ago, and have gained about 
75c in the past three weeks. They would certainly be materially higher than 
they are if it were not for the steadily increasing strength of wheat millfeeds: 
During the past week southwestern bran has held about steady, but elsewhere 
it has advanced $2@2.50 ton, while shorts, middlings and red dog are up $1@2 


suffer by it in the end. 

“The industry with which I am asso- 
ciated is naturally greatly affected by 
transportation matters. We have found 
at all times that the Interstate Com- 


and physical properties of flours. No 

ES. attempt is made to construct new theo- 
ries, but judicious comments are made 

as to the possibilities of further develop- 
ments in the way of making application 



























































ding . Z ‘i : a te ° ee : ° 
of some of the recent investigations in over a week ago. The millfeed supply is still very limited, with production merce Commission is handicapped by 
cereal chemistry to the wheat and flour small, and most of the trade is in mixed cars with flour, the mills being pretty slow procedure and inadequate help, so 

atte wragiery HS ae poatoaeh . a ae well sold up for December delivery. that it cannot function promptly and 

May book, but to “help to stimulate the flour efficiently in handling the many matters 

53 § ; ioe : * ‘ FLOUR OUTPUT DECREASES 

tt industry to new and progressive ways.” r — brought before it for consideration. A 

165% Commercial possibilities in these new i hey [otro . growing a —_ ~~ = as is to poh pre — large part of this is due to inadequate 

165 % ideas is suggested. the end of the year or the week of Dec the spring wheat mills o e funds.” 

+t The first chapter, “The Composition of Northwest reported production representing 43 per cent of capacity, a loss of 5 

“ Wheat and Flour, and Classes of points from the week before. The hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- HIGH MARK FOR SOFT WINTER 

May Wheat,” is brief—one might say too Nebraska-Oklahoma district reported a 67 per cent output, a loss of 4 points, Bartimore, Mp. Dec. 16.—(Special 

165% brief; perhaps in future editions it would and the QOhio-Indiana-Michigan .soft winter wheat mills 70 per cent, a 5 point Tele ram)—A atind’ lot of peal. 2 oft 

th be desirable to extend this chapter. gain. The Buffalo output gained 1 point, to 75 per cent of capacity; the week’s wheter dineiaht Gua eet ak Gs y cal 

167% The second chapter, “Vitamins and production of the Buffalo mills, 181,393 bbls, was only 10,400 bbls behind that ated fate Satueder at $7.50. bulk. which 

67% Flour,” gives a short account of these of Minneapolis. The mills of the St. Louis district reported a 43 per cent out- i: the hi hest see this wéie toh a Vie 

L70% dietary components, and discusses the put, a loss of 5 points. The southeastern soft winter wheat mills continued to woe ht am tes uanshat ok the Ba a te 

ee question in so far as flour is concerned. operate at about 68 per cent of capacity. On the North Pacific Coast produc- 8 . P- 

163% A common sense view is taken of white tion decreased 5 points, to 45 per cent of capacity. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 

16.1% bread’s position in the dietary. “White 

165% flour is made instead of whole meal be eS ee wee United 

am a é é é - . J vee States—Calendar Year Exports 
ttt - cause (and the matter is outside the The flour and feed trades just now are doing little more than awaiting de- Exports of wheat; flour and coarse grains, 

167 5% control or interest of the miller) there velopments in the grain markets. Since the first of November wheat has ad- by calendar years: 
is a demand for it. It is a significant vanced 24c, using the Chicago December future as a basis, corn 24c, oats 12c WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 

‘ity fact that the harder a man works the and rye 22¢, Winnipeg wheat remains 4@5c over Minneapolis and Chicago, which Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 

May greater becomes his craving for white just now are very nearly equal. News from Argentina is varying, but in gen- a Peete eee e ee ees yt ye $90, 004.098 

21% Seead. Manual workers have little or no eral indicates a further reduction in the estimates of the new crop and the ex- ae... ae sees aes 

24 use for whole meal. The baker will portable surplus. The foreign demand for grain of all kinds continues active, eae 16,800,805 280,057,601 

23% state always that what little demand he and exports are unusually heavy. Accordingly, there is little indication of any Ente erty 4 

He has for brown breads, generally, is not break in grain prices during the months ahead. 1918... ........... 21,706,700 111,177,108 
among the hard working class of manual tl rrr 13,926,117 106,196,318 
workers.” “Neither whole meal nor SEES tose caress ses yt ty 258,040,688 

t ‘ 4 SS Re 15,662,000 906, 
ed ‘standard’ flour will keep fit for human on the composition of flour, it is particu- trade is fair in volume, at 10c over Sat s60,°°° °°" 12'769,073 iyaiber eee 

58 % consumption in .prolonged storage, as larly eh mise of ag! — rtm ! “-“—~ mane 4 ame oe ror tteeteeeeeeeees tty 4 ying 

: will ordinary white flour.” are necessarily discussed only tentative- bl, jute xport demand is quiet at a 1912............... 622, 655, 
: 2 : DNs isecekes ace ,258, 

HH Special chapters are devoted to col- ly, and the author is careful to avoid shilling over Saturday’s close. Millfeed oaee aria eee saseteee 

59% loidal chemistry and hydrogen ion con- drawing conclusions on much of our is unchanged. 9,688,000 48,490,000 

60% centration. While a concise review is “newer knowledge of the subject,” as A. H, Battey. * oe bond 92,780,000 
given of some of the more important lit- the data is so fragmentary that any con- ta'sedoee avant abe 

olis erature on this subject, the author is clusions would be mere hazardous specu- ADVANCE IN WINNIPEG PRICES 11,344,000 20,789,000 

31% careful to state in conclusion: “The work lations. On the whole, Mr. Kent-Jones Wixnireo, Man., Dec. 16.—(Special  }$08------ 000-000 19°558,000 73:378,000 

29 % is obviously in its infancy.” “The col- has done fairly well in his presentation Telegram)—Flour prices here have ad- 19092....|.|'. 1." . 18°328,000 sieiedens 

32% loidal chemistry of jellies is still in a of the subject, and the flour chemist will yanced 20@30c since Saturday, making 1901........220.... 19,200,000 178,300,000 

ted large part a closed book.” “The diffi- find in “Modern Cereal Chemistry” many top patents $9 bbl, jute, Fort William. booed ga S'e wees b'b48 a BO soraesvane 98,900,000 

39% culty of ‘the problem should only be a helpful suggestions. ‘ Millfeed has advanced $1 ton. ieee eee Se 
fresh incentive to work at it.” ARRY SNYDER. G. Rock. 1897... cece eeeee 13,600,000 109,900,000 

The composition of mill products, COARSE GRAI ) 
a : ve f . N EXPORTS 

beaw bleaching and flour improvers and con- ADVANCE IN EASTERN CANADA The process of bread making in Ire- (In bus, 000’s omitted) 

vt ditioning, are subjects treated in sepa- Toronto, Onr., Dec. 16.—(Special Tel- land generally follows the English style a Oats Rye Barley 

. rate chapters. The pro’s and con’s of egram)— Eastern Canadian domestic of straight dough 077 2,738 33,537 13,396 

389 4 “ g & . 1923 42,188 8,227 30,850 11,988 

288 bleaching and different methods of 1922 163.609 30,011 47.260 18.781 

+: bleaching are discussed, along with the 1921 128,975 3,224 29,812 26,884 
outcome of the litigation on this sub- 1919... 14198 su39s | sa'ses | av.els 
ject, both in England and the United WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 1918... 39/888 114408 763218, 808 
States. The whole subject is discussed Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 1917 52,170 98,689 13,412 17.859 

ures, in a temperate, scientific way and with- Commerce, in bushels: 1916 53,548 101,411 15,161 22,486 
Seah came teidieaiiene af Uinaalt Chiien ——Week ending July 1 to . 1915. 48,264 104,572 18,156 26,529 

sal ae aay CREE os Nanewwe varwey Wheat to— Dec. 6,'24 Dec. 8,23 Nov. 29,’24 Dec. 6,’24 Dee. 8, '23 1914 15,626 35,067 7,847 18,208 

1\4 The chapter on moisture in wheat and Italy ...sccsseossees 1,496,000 81,000 783,000 9,902,000 3,481,000 1913. 45,287 5,275 1,995 12,782 
F i ‘ United Kingdom .... 899,000 34,000 822,000 27,989,000 10,298,000 1912. 30,980 30,374 474 8,195 
te flour is modern, and the reasons for the Other Europe ...... 3,840,000 277,000 1,958,000 48,647,000 = 11,388,000 1911. 61,573 2,126 5 3.555 
sae differences in moisture content as ob- GOOG Vikesstevecuc pueees Rakesh | ikeaeers 41,324,000 16,027,000 1910... 42,693 1,981 198,268 
ed tained by different methods are clearly Other countries 438,000 924,000 810,000 4,955,000 11,856,000 1909. 36,206 1,272 368 4.589 
oud a . * ‘ 1908 37,578 1,205 2,747 6,671 
Ys mea a ee *6,673,000 1,316,000 4,373,000 132,817,000 53,050,000 1907. 83,201 1,746 1,342 5,444 
oon feume is noted al also the relation Barley ....++-++++++0. 979,000 322,000 875,000 16,280,000 7,894,000 oa 108,828 $6,480 1,073 14,528 

; ‘ ’ 4 CEN. Oh 5 503 sa ers eee 127,000 356,000 38,000 3,248,000 4,549,000 . . 822 470 =: 118,769 

ship of the weight of flour to its moisture Dn re re ore 360,000 4,000 44,000 3,925,000 919,000 1904 46,499 1,220 94 8,485 

—_ ow teil 6 shes cave oneiae 697,000 52,000 108,000 27,566,000 8,675,000 19038. 91,733 1,495 2,758 9,800 

toms - eau Oe > Giaedhen thank te 1902... 18,724 5,969 4,855 8,718 

serce e chapter on the “Analyses o transit cleared from 1901 102,400 25,900 2,600 8,700 
Flour” is largely a compilation of vari- United States ports.. 678,000 3,891,000 652,000 22,754,000 48,196,000 —° ceeere pe raat 12,300 

, i “ . ; 900 =: 16, 900 

fleur oa pot ag gegen g Nagehand au *Including via Pacific ports 983,000 bus. ise... : 207,300 49,900 15,700 4,500 
: : 1897. 189,100 52,300 10,000 15,906 
as As a compendium of recetit literature *Ten months, 
661 
ase SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
29 Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec. 16. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 
3 quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
a Chicago age ere Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
70 pins Bake WONG 5 ios «550 ks xs ae vosstatens $8.50@ 9.10 $9.05@ 9.50 $....@....  $8.40@ 8.90 $8.80@ 9.50 $8.85@ 9.10 $9.40@ 9.65  $9.75@10.00 $8.90@ 9.25  $9.50@10.00 
489 Spring standard patent .......6...: 0000000: 8.10@ 8.70 8.80@ 9.00 oy 8.25@ 8.50 8.40@ 8.90 8.369 8.60 9.00@ 9.25 8.90@ 9.95 -860@ 9.00 ....@.... 
sam SE CE MOOD ou bake seces sscc0ss tae er' 6.90@ 7.40 6.70@ 7.30 ie 7.00@ 7.50 7.50@. 8.10 fe Sr 8.00@ 8.50 8.00@ 885 ....@.... Sve anan 
7 Hard winter short patent .................. 7.90@ 8.50 66@>- 8.10@ 8.80 7.75@ 810 8.60@ 915 885@ 9.10 8.75@ 9.25 8.15@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.00 8.25@ 8.75 
2 Hard winter straight ............sssescsees 7.45@ 7.80 7 ® 7.30@ 7.85 7.40@ 7.60 8.00@ 8.65  8.35@ 860 8.25@ 8.75 ety 8.40@ 8.75 ....@.... 
1 Hard winter firet clear .............s.s000% 6.80@ 7.00 oe 6.45@ 6.85 6.35@ 6.75 7.50@ 7.75 ....@.... Pe ae .-@.. no tex on a pee 
P Soft winter short patent.................... 7.95@ 8.45 mi ae 8.25@ 8.50 a ee 8.25@ 8.50 ....@.... 8.35@ 9.40 8.25@ 8.60 9.60@10.00 
62 nt OMNEE MERRUNEG oc ive cc accetoecvewas . 7.45@ 8.00 oe in@. 7.50@ 7.80 7.80@ 8.15  *7.60@ 7.85 *7.75@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.50  7.90@ 8.25  8.25@ 8.50 
114 MOGt WEREOR GIRS GIGOE conc ccc ccs cccceccar 6.75@ 7.00 a ee ee TP 6.50@ 7.10 “5 ‘on ip Mae eo ¢ skate 6 oe 7.25@ 8.00 <0 <Q en 7.25@ 7.50 
wee Oe MUO MR ae Odea ss Jee Sde steers 6.80@ 7.20 6.80@ 6.90 oe oy as 7.35@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.40  7.75@ 8.00 a he are, lat 
é { Se Sn OE § Os ww So htexeecesee bis 6.60@ 7.05 5.80@ 6.00 a Pe » Biveaa ee 6.75@ 7.00 re Pe 7.40@ 7.75 Coan aon cece Shae 
ee 3 Family patent Stra Cut-o Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
1 } a eee eee $9.00@9.40 (49's) $7. 2007, 50 (49's) $7. 50@7s 80 (49's) er ie $9.30@ 9.80 $8.55 @8.70 
rae San Francisco. +>» @9.30 8.00@8.50 8.50@8.60 8.75@9.20 9.30@ 9.50 8.90@9.15 
1,872 *Includes eedivby ‘araiebts. ¢Nash ville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT VIEWS 
FARMING SITUATION FAVORABLY 


Prospects are that the gross income 
from agricultural products in the Unit- 
ed States for the crop year 1924-25 may 
reach approximately $12,000,000,000, 
compared with $11,500,000,000 in 1923-24 
and $9,550,000,000 in 1921-22, says the 
annual report of the late Secretary of 
Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace. The re- 

rt was transmitted to the President 

y Secretary Howard M. Gore, who ex- 
plains that, although Mr. Wallace did 
not see the final draft of the report, it 
was prepared under his direction and is 
believed to express his own views re- 
garding the agricultural situation. 

The report declares that American ag- 
riculture is in the best position it has 
held since 1920. Prices of many crops 
are at the highest point in four years, 
and costs of production have declined 
from the high point of the depression 
period. This year’s harvest was in 
many respects the finest in five years. 
Though not the greatest in volume of 
products, it was the best balanced and 
represented the best income. The show- 
ing of 1924, says the report, brings ag- 
ricultural prosperity nearer, although the 
improvement it represents has not yet 
lasted long enough to produce any 
marked betterment in the finances of 
the farmer. 

The total area in all crops in 1924 is 
estimated to have been about 370,000,000 
acres, a decline of about 3,000,000 from 
1923 and of 6,000,000 from the area, 
planted in 1919,-when the last census 
was taken. 


IMPROVEMENT UNEQUALLY DISTRIBUTED 


“Though the crop story of 1924 spells 
improvement to agriculture as a whole, 
this will not be shared equally by all 
sections of the farm population,” says 
the report. “Grain producers, who had 
a cash income from sales in 1923 of 
about $920,000,000, may earn this year 
approximately $1,210,000,000. Of this 
prospective increase of $3800,000,000 the 
wheat growers stand to gain by far the 
greater share. Those in-hard winter and 
spring wheat areas will gain more than 
others. 

“Corn in October was bringing 30@35c 
bu more than in October, 1923, but corn 
growers will have less to sell this year, 
owing to a reduction in both yield and 
quality. In some states, however, par- 
ticularly Illinois and Indiana, the unfa- 
vorable corn prospects will be offset by 
gains in cash returns in oats. As a 
whole the corn belt must look for in- 
creased returns from higher hog prices. 
Based on data available for the first 
eight months of the present year it is 
estimated that total hog slaughter will 
probably amount to approximately 75,- 
000,000 head, compared with 81,000,000 
in 1928, 67,000,000 in 1922, and 62,000,- 
000 in 1921. 

“Hogs at the farm are now selling at 
$8.50 cwt, about $2 over the price of a 
year ago. At this level the cash income 
of hog producers during the 1924-25 hog 
marketing season should be equal to that 
of last year, notwithstanding a prospec- 
tive reduction in marketing of not less 
than 20 per cent. 

“Cotton growers realized about $1,520,- 
000,000 from last year’s crop. An aver- 
age price of approximately 25c lb would 
be necessary to realize an equal income 
from this year’s estimated yield of 12,- 
500,000 bales. In the first month of the 
crop movement the cotton growers re- 
ceived only 22c lb; at this writing they 
are nay FF @24c. Although these 


arge cotton crop 
South to hold its relatively satisfactory 

















returns will be about the same as those 
of last year.” 


FINANCIAL CONDITION IMPROVED 


In the main, says the report, the year 
will bring increased income to the sur- 
plus grain producing regions, to the corn 
belt, and possibly to the cotton states. 
The tobacco, fruit, vegetable, and dairy 
producing states probably will not con- 
tribute much to the estimated increase. 
The gross income from agricultural pro- 
duction in the United States for the crop 
year 1924-25 may be $500,000,000 more 
than that of last year. Returns on the 
estimated present value of farm capital 
from this income, if operating costs were 
not greater than those of the crop year 
of 1923-24, would amount to 3.8 per 
cent. This return, the report notes, is 
much below the average return to other 
capital. It adds, moreover, that pro- 
duction costs for 1924-25 may turn out 
to be slightly greater than those for the 
preceding year. Nevertheless, the show- 
ing is declared gratifying when com- 
pared with that of the last few years. 

Income from agriculture has not in 
any year since the price decline of 1920 
sufficed to allow both a commercial re- 
turn on capital and adequate rewards 
for the farmers’ labor, risk, and manage- 
ment, the report proceeds, yet it has 
shown a gradual improvement in the last 
three years. In 1920-21, after deduct- 
ing operating costs and a wage allow- 
ance for the farmers’ labor, and before 
paying interest on debts, the net income 
on the current values of agricultural 
capital was only 0.6 per cent. It in- 
creased to 1.4 in 1921-22, and made a 
further gain to 3.1 per cent in 1922-23 
and 1923-24, The indicated further im- 
provement to nearly 3.8 per cent for 
the present crop year thus represents a 
very substantial advance from the low 
point of the depression period. These 
returns, however, are made on a capital 
valuation that has been scaled down. 
Thus the real gain is not as large as 
the apparent one. 

The drop in the gross income of agri- 
culture from $15,800,000,000 in 1919-20 
to $9,550,000,000 in 1920-21, says the re- 
port, roughly shows the extent of the 
disaster suffered by agriculture from the 
fall of prices. Similarly the improve- 
ment already cited in the gross income 
of the industry as a whole since 1920-21 
measures the general betterment that 
has taken place. But rewards to actual 
farm operators are asid to indicate more 
nearly the position of the average farm- 
er. Actual farm operators, after paying 
interest on borrowed capital and rent on 
rented farms, may earn approximately 
2 per cent on their own capital invest- 
ment in the crop year 1924-25. This 
compares with a loss of 3.1 per cent on 
their capital investment in 1920-21, a 
loss of 1.4 per cent in 1921-22, and a 
profit of 1.5 per cent and 1.4 per cent 
in 1922-23 and 1923-24, respectively. 

It is noted in the report that farm 
purchasing power, as measured by the 
quantity of things for which a definite 
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amount of agricultural commodities can 
be exchanged, has improved somewhat 
in the past 12 months. Although the 
index number of prices paid to produc- 
ers of 30 farm products was the same in 
September, 1924, as in September, 1923, 
the price level of nonagricultural goods 
had declined. There was, consequently, 
an increase in purchasing power of farm 
products in terms of nonagricultural 
products. Thus in September, 1924, the 
ratio of farm prices to wholesale prices 
of nonagricultural goods was 82, com- 
pared with 78 in September of 1923. 
But while the average level of farm 
prices remained about the same there 
were important changes in prices of 
some products. Farm purchasing power 
in some localities has been materially in- 
creased by large yields of crops that 
have brought good prices. 


IMPROVEMENT IN WHEAT SITUATION 


Improvement in the wheat situation 
has been the outstanding event in the 
agricultural history of 1924, the report 
declares. As the year. began, the world 
grain market situation was more favor- 
able than at any time since the general 
price deflation of 1920-21. Apparent 
surpluses of bread grains had been much 
reduced, and the world’s crop promised 
to be between 300,000,000 and 350,000,- 
000 bus below that of last year. Ex- 
portable surpluses in the principal pro- 
ducing countries were reduced, and re- 
quirements of the importing countries 
were increased. Indications were that 
wheat would continue on a price level 
considerably higher than that of the 
crop year 1923-24. Total production of 
wheat in the northern hemisphere out- 
side of Russia and China was estimated 
to be about 2,750,000,000 bus, compared 
with 3,045,000,000 last year. Russia 
seemed unlikely to export wheat, where- 
as last year she exported about 25,000,- 
000 bus. Wheat crops of the southern 
hemisphere were estimated not to be larg- 
er than those of last year. The world 
rye crop, an important factor in the 
world wheat market, was approximately 
100,000,000 bus short of last year. It is 
figured that the total world’s supply of 
bread grains for 1924-25 will be prob- 
ably 10 per cent less than that of the 
preceding crop year. 

The demand for wheat from the Unit- 
ed States, the report says, should be 
stronger than it was last year. Europe, 
outside of Russia, is short more than 
100,000,000 hus wheat and approximately 
100,000,000 bus rye. North Africa and 
Russia are out of the market. Canada, 
our most important competitor, will have 
at least 150,000,000 bus less wheat than 
last year. High prices may result iin 
lessened consumption of wheat in im- 
porting countries, but Europe and the 
Orient together will undoubtedly take all 
the wheat available for export from the 
United States at prices considerably 
above those of a year ago. 

Nature has been good to most of the 
wheat farmers of the United States this 
year. She has given them large yields 
per acre and a total crop larger than 
that of last year on a reduced acreage. 
Reduced yields in foreign countries have 
brought about a market situation in 
which the American farmers are receiv- 
ing higher prices for a larger crop. It 








DISTRIBUTION OF FLOUR EXPORTS 
Monthly average exports of wheat flour from the United States during the four months 
from July 1 to Oct. 31, 1924, compared with the monthly average flour exports for the 
calendar year 1923 and for the last fiscal year prior to the World War (1913-14), in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with the percentage of distribution: 
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Other South America ............... 42 35 54 3 3 6 

Total South America ............ 93 74 117 7 6 12 
China and Hongkong ................ 83 843 107 6 25 11 
Philippine Islands .................. 64 42 20 5 3 2 
Other Asia and Australasia ......... 10 27 70 1 2 7 
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*Four months, July 1 to Oct. 31, . 
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seems reasonable to expect that the price 
farmers will receive for this year’s crop 
will average about $1.15 bu or better for 
the year. At this price the cash income 
from the wheat crop, as estimated Oct. 1, 
would amount to about $800,000,000, 
compared with approximately $570,000,- 
000 last year. 


JAPANESE DEMAND FOR 
NORTH AMERICAN WHEAT 


Japan expects to import 20,000,000 bus 
of the world’s 1924-25 wheat crop. North 
America and Australia are counted upon 
for 8,300,000 bus each. Manchuria is ex- 
pected to provide the other 3,400,000 bus, 
according to the acting. commercial at- 
taché at Tokyo. 


PROPOSED PROHIBITION OF 
WHITE FLOUR IN BELGIUM 


Lonpon, Enc.—Owing to the steadily 
rising price of bread, the Belgian gov- 
ernment is seriously considering prohibi- 
tion of the use of white flour in Belgium. 
If such a law is put into effect the mills 
will have to make flour of a long extrac- 
tion,—probably about 80 per cent,—and 
it is only natural to suppose that foreign 
flour imported into Belgium will have to 
conform to the regulations that would 
be imposed on home millers. 

Up to the present no action has been 
taken, but an Antwerp correspondent 
writes saying that the Belgian govern- 
ment is still seriously considering the 
proposition, with the hope that if such 
a scheme were put into effect it might 
slightly reduce the cost of living. The 
amount of flour imported into Belgium 
for actual use in that country is very 
small, most of the flour shipped to Ant- 
werp being for transshipment to other 
countries, so if the contemplated regula- 
tions came into effect it would not seri- 
ously harm the export of American or 
Canadian flour. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


A Millers’ National Federation bulletin 
states that exports of wheat since July 1 
this year so far have greatly exceeded 
those of last year, while exports of flour 
for the same period have fallen slightly 
below those for the same months last 
year. 

Exports of wheat for the four months 
since July 1 are 98,648,000 bus, compared 
with 47,688,000 for the same months last 
year, while exports of flour converted 
into wheat at 41% bus to a barrel of 
flour were 22,831,000 bus for the same 
four months in 1924, compared with 26,- 
179,000 during the same period last year. 

“While the exports of flour have not 
increased as we might hope,” the bulletin 
states, “considering the situation as a 
whole, both with respect to wheat and 
flour exports, there does not seem to be 
any reason why such export business in 
flour as can be obtained should be done 
without profit.” 

The bulletin’s detailed statement of 
exports follows: 


FLOUR (in terms of wheat, 1,000 bus)* 
1909-18 1921 1922 1923 1924 





January ... 4,136 5,760 4,972 5,222 17,722 
February... 3,605 4,605 5,414 6,205 6,923 
March ..... 3,743 6,163 6,729 6,434 6,417 
April ...... 7,160 5,594 65,252 4,671 
May 5,692 4,901 4,424 4,394 
June ° 6,942 4,194 3,628 5,282 
July ....0ee 2,632 5,571 4,145 3,979 3,552 
August .... 3,306 8,427 5,261 5,730 4,271 
Sepiember . 4,853 8,108 5,853 7,056 6,582 


October ... 5,232 7,005 6,795 9,414 8,426 
November . 4,886 5,608 7,001 8,001 eeee 
December .. 4,965 4,563 6,752 8,050 





Totals ...46,994 75,604 €7,611 73,395 ..... 
*4% bus required for 1 bbl flour, 
WHEAT (in 1,000 bus) 
1909-13 1921 1922 1923 1924 


Jan, ..... 3,665 21,345 10,038 7,296 4,421 
Feb. ..... 2,150 18,469 5,577 5,991 3,095 
March.... 2,147 14,601 7,645 4,291 2,958 
April .... 2,584 17,642 4,856 4,943 3,747 
May ..... 2,788 25,932 9,366 9,973 2,811 
June .... 1,561 25,236 14,006 9,252 4,975 
July ..... 3,371 24,842 14,979 8,843 4,049 
August .. 8,937 68,537 %3,703 14,198 16,835 
Sept. .... 7,919 30,842 25,987 15,408 32,662 
Oct. ..... 7,573 18,206 18,282 9,239 45,112 
Nov. .... 5,533 13,955 10,577 4,149 .... 
Dec. ..... 5,087 10,451 9,676 4,950 





Totals 53,316 280,058 164,692 98,533 
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LAKE SHIPMENTS 
BREAK RECORDS 


Grain Movement from Duluth-Superior Ele- 
vators Exceeds That of Any Previous 
Season of Navigation 


DututH, Minn.—The total shipments 
of grain over the lake route from Duluth- 
Superior elevators during the season of 
navigation of 1924 was slightly less than 
182,000,000 bus. This broke all records 
by more than 65,000,000 bus, the best 
record heretofore being in 1915, when 
shipments were a little less than 1135,- 
000,000 bus. Vessel dispatch throughout 
the season was good, and there was lit- 
tle or no loss of vessels, cargo or life. 

The last boat bound for the lower lakes 
left Duluth-Superior harbor Dec. 11. 
On Dec. 12 and 13 heavy storms raged on 
Lake Superior, making the sailing of ships 
perilous, and most of the boats sought 
shelter and were delayed. The final ar- 
rivals in Duluth did not come until Dec. 
15 and 16, 

The volume of ore carried during the 
year was less than usual, and coal re- 
ceipts were also less than those of a 
year ago. Although the volume of grain 
from these ports was the heaviest ever 
known, the amount carried from the Ca- 
nadian Head of the Lakes was much 
smaller than a year ago. 

In grain the foreign and eastern de- 
mand was very strong during the early 
weeks of the harvest, and wants were so 
well supplied that there was no unusual 
demand toward the close. 

Stocks of grain in elevators at the 
close of the season were 20,950000 bus, 
and there are afloat 2,119,000 bus. The 
elevators will probably be able to take in 
about 12,000,000 bus more before they 
are full. 

Heavy vessel shipments of flour and 
feed were reported in the final week of 
navigation. Package freight boats were 
kept busy getting away with the stuff, 
but with the final sailings railroad ware- 
houses were reported cleared of all 
stocks. The railroads during the year 
received 5,927,715 bbls flour, and shipped 
5,937,965. The excess of shipments is 
represented by a small amount left over 
from the year previous. Total railroad 
and mill shipments were 6,833,650 bbls. 

Shipping of grain by rail has started 
in a small way, a few cars of wheat and 
corn being moved out from elevators. 

All of the vessels here available for 
storage have been loaded. There are 
four with rye, aggregating 1,383,000 bus, 
and three with wheat, carrying 736,000. 
The rate paid was from 4%c to 5c bu, 
which includes delivery to the lower 
lakes in the spring. 

The closing vessel rate of the season 
of navigation was 5c bu on wheat for 
unloading at Buffalo, and 6c for winter 
storage. 





F. G. Cartson. 





JOURNAL URGES INCREASED 
BRITISH FLOUR EXPORTS 


Lonpon, Eno.—In the December issue 
of the Miller, of London, a very able 
editorial appears, urging British millers 
to extend their export markets. The 
writer states that the home market is 
quite unable to absorb the full output of 
the mills, and he utterly decries their 
policy of running short time and price 
cutting, and spurs them on to adopt new 
methods. There are the ships ready at 
hand to carry the goods, the markets are 
waiting open-mouthed, as English flour 
has made a name for itself, and progres- 
sive millers should get out of the rut of 
pettifogging price wars and unproduc- 
tive forward sales, and develop an export 
trade. 

He goes on to ask if, in contemplating 
the export business, the British miller 
has studied the weights and measures of 
the foreign buyer, his familiar types of 
package, his coinage, his accustomed con- 
ditions of business, his climatic condi- 
tions, his storage methods, his baking 
processes, and written him in his native 
tongue? He adds that we have not, and 
yet our export trade increases and Eng- 
lish flour is known and asked for. Bak- 


ery and flour exhibitions abroad are ad-- 


vocated as excellent mediums of intro- 
duction to new markets, and the writer 
says if the British miller would show 
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more enterprise others would benefit, 
such as mill engineers, grain dealers and 
steamship companies. 

American millers have long adopted 
many of the tactics proposed, and those 
entering the export field would do well 
to follow the advice given to British 
millers. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 


ESSAY ON MILLING WINS 
SECOND PRIZE OF $500 


The Hart, Schaffner & Marx Co., Chi- 
cago, announces that the second prize of 
$500 in its 1924 essay contest has been 
awarded to C. B. Kuhlmann, professor 
of economics, Hamline University, St. 
Paul, Minn., for his study entitled “The 
Development of the Flour Milling Indus- 
try in the United States with Special 
Reference to the Industry in Minneap- 
olis.” The first prize of $1,000 was won 
by an instructor in the University of 
Vermont, whose subject was the oil in- 
dustry. 

Professor Kuhlmann is a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin, and has 
taken the degree of doctor of philosophy 
in the University of Minnesota. His es- 
say is to be brought out in book form. 

Prize awards were made by a commit- 
tee comprising J. Laurence Laughlin, 
chairman, John B. Clark, Edwin F. Gay, 
Theodore Burton and Wesley C. Mitchell. 





EUROPEAN GRAIN STOCKS 
ARE LIMITED BY CREDIT 


German millers along the Rhine are 
reported by the Department of Com- 
merce agents to be carrying the largest 
stocks of grain since the war, but credit 
limitation prevents their carrying more 
than a fraction of pre-war stocks. A 
fair percentage of the unsold wheat in 
Antwerp, Rotterdam and Hamburg con- 
sists of consignments strongly held by 
American exporters. It is stated that 
two fifths of the wheat stocks in Rotter- 
dam at the end of November were prob- 
ably financed in New York. 

“While the trade agrees,” it is report- 
ed, “that ample wheat supplies are in 
sight until the end of December, and 
perhaps well into January, the best-in- 
formed merchants deny that stocks of 
unshipped purchases are sufficient to 
provide needs up to the time when the 
new Argentine crop will be available in 
volume, about the middle of February. 
It therefore appears clear that Europe, 
despite present wheat congestion, is al- 
most wholly dependent upon North 
America for the next 10 weeks, especial- 
ly if French buyers enter the market.” 





IRRIGATION WORK IN NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes.—The passage of the de- 
ficiency bill by Congress} carrying with it 
the recommendations of the fact finding 
commission for reclamation, is the great- 
est bit of news that has come to the ir- 
rigated section of Nebraska in many 
years. It solves most of the problems 
that have been hampering development 
in the irrigated section, opens the way 
for greater development, and removes 
unjust burdens that have been bending 
the backs of irrigation farmers for 
years. 

In effect, the new provisions govern- 
ing reclamation by irrigation put irriga- 
tion farmers on the same basis as the 
railroads. In the case of the railroads, 
the return allowed is based upon the 
value of the property invested in and 
used in the service of transportation. 
In the case of the irrigation farmer the 
payments required for reclaiming the 
land and for the water used is based 
upon the production of the land. 

Leicu Leste. 





ARGENTINE GRAIN EXPORTS 
A cable reports Argentine grain ex- 
ports for November as follows: barley 
46,000 bus, wheat 3,490,000 bus, corn 14,- 
213,000 bus, oats 3,031,000 bus, flaxseed 
74,000 tons, flour 4,621 bbls. 


NEW ENGLAND BAKERS ELECT 
Boston, Mass.—Fully 300 bakers were 
at the annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Bakers’ Association held in Hart- 
ford, Conn., Dec. 10. George D. Beroth 
was elected president. The retiring pres- 





ident, George C. West, of White River 
Junction, Vt., said that “Bread at pres- 
ent is being made of purest ingredients 
by skilled workmen, and that the public 
should know that the bakers of New 
England are striving to maintain a per- 
manent standard of quality and reason- 
able price for the loaf.” 

Other officers elected were John Nis- 
sen, Portland, Maine, general vice presi- 
dent; W. J. Gilbert, Boston, secretary; 
Max Knopp, Boston, treasurer; Joseph 
Dube, Salem, Mass., wholesale vice pres- 
ident; Julius F. Hohl, New Haven, re- 
tail vice president; Horace Likens, Bos- 
ton, business secretary. 

Next year’s meeting will be held at 
Pittsfield, Mass., and the American Bak- 
ers’ Association will be asked to meet in 
Swampscott, Mass., in 1926. 

Louis W. DePass. 


SPANISH CONSUMERS ASK 
IMPORTATION OF WHEAT 


Barcetona, Sparn, Dec. 1.—There has 
been a further increase in wheat prices, 
due to rumored authorization by the 
government of higher bread prices. 

Opinion still differs as to the probable 
necessity of importing wheat before next 
year’s crop is due. The estimated 135,- 
305,400 bus of this year’s production 
probably will not meet all requirements, 
but there is a surplus from last year 
to be considered. This is of indeter- 
minate proportions, however. 

Consumers are beginning to agitate 
for permission to import foreign wheat, 
claiming, with some show of reason, that 
if present prices represent available 
wheat, stocks on hand will certainly not 
be sufficient to last through the year. 
The government continues its policy of 
great reluctance to do anything against 
the wishes of the agricultural population, 
which is firmly determined to keep for- 
eign grain from competition with the 
domestic crop, no matter what it costs 
the consumer. 

Feperico Monracup CasTELLano. 








CONGESTION IN CENTRAL EUROPE 

A commerce report states that conges- 
tion in markets of wheat and rye in Bel- 
gian, Dutch and German ports is due, 
not so much to the large North Ameri- 
can shipments which continue to be the 
dominating market factor, but to the in- 
ability of millers and bakers to absorb. 
Port stocks at the end of November 
amounted to 9,000,000 bus over last year, 
with storage taxed at Antwerp, Rotter- 
dam and German ports. The trade esti- 
mates another month of light shipments 
will be necessary to relieve the present 
congestion. 





DEATH OF ROBERT GELDARD 

Lonvnon, Enc.—Robert Geldard, a 
flour and grain broker and importer of 
London, died Dec. 3. For the last two 
or three years Mr. Geldard had been in 
poor health, and a few months ago he 
decided to retire from business. He 
went to live at Hove, on the south coast 
in the hope that he would benefit from 
the sea air. 

The news of his death was received 
with regret by his numerous friends and 
acquaintances on the London market, 
for through his long connection with the 
trade he was well known to all who 
habitually gather there. He had reached 
the age of 68 years, and was a some- 
what remarkable character, being very 
solemn of mien, abrupt in speech and 
absorbed in manner. Exceedingly well 
read, there were few subjects on which 
he could not talk with real knowled 
and interest to a congenial listener. He 
was a bachelor, and ks were his fa- 


vorite companions. 
C. F. G. Ratxes. 


AMERICAN FLOUR IN MOROCCO 

A Departinent of Commerce report 
states that, due to the fact that Morocco 
has a shortage in her barley and wheat 
crop, there is no doubt that until next 
harvest there will be a market in Morocco 
for American flour. It is reported that 
one shipment of a little over 35 tons 
American flour has been received direct- 
ly from New York, and that an impor- 
tant importer in Tangier, who has corre- 
spondents in various French Moroccan 
cities, has a large consignment en route 
for destination. 
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LONDON FLOUR TRADE 
ASSOCIATION’S REPORT 


Lonpon, Ene.—The London Flour 
Trade Association has just issued its re- 
port for the year ending Dec. 2, 1924, 
together with the balance sheet, the latter 
showing assets to, the amount of £2,631 
13s 10d. During the year six firms have 
resigned from the association, while four 
have been elected to membership, the 
total membership now numbering 191. 

In reviewing the year’s work mention 
is made of the dock strike early in the 
year, which seriously hampered business 
for several weeks and during which a 
difficult situation arose through its being 
found that certain steamship companies 
had inserted strike clauses in their bills 
of lading containing arbitrary and un- 
reasonable conditions, and by which they 
could divert steamers to other ports. The 
matter was promptly taken up with the 
steamship companies in question by the 
association, and satisfactory assurances 
obtained for the time being, but the 
clauses complained of are such that con- 
certed action is being taken by the flour 
trade of the United Kingdom through 
the National Association of Flour Im- 
porters. 

Another important matter dealt with 
by the association was in respect to the 
port rates on flour, and after protracted 
negotiations with the Port of London 
Authority and the Wharfingers’ Associa- 
tion a reduction for landing and rent was 
obtained, but this was offset by certain 
“percentage” additions being increased 
as a direct result of the dock: strike. 

The association has, moreover, succeed- 
ed in making a tentative agreement with 
the Australian insurance companies for 
an “all risk” policy on Australian flour 
on similar lines to the agreement with the 
companies insuring flour from the At- 
lantic seaboard. The confirmation from 
Australia has not yet been received, but 
it will no doubt be forthcoming, and will 
be a great advantage and safeguard to 
handlers of Australian flour. During the 
summer several Australian millers were 
in London, and a conference was held be- 
tween them and the flour importers of 
London, Glasgow, Liverpool and Bristol, 
after which the millers were entertained 
at luncheon at the Trocadero Restaurant, 
Piccadilly. 

Deep regret is expressed in the report 
at the death of R. E. Thornhill, of Har- 
ris Bros. & Co., London, which took place 
in April last, after a brief illness. Mr. 
Thornhill had taken an active part in the 
affairs of the association for many years, 
his expert knowledge of the trade being 
much valued and his comradeship greatly 
appreciated. 

The general annual meeting of the as- 
sociation, at which the report and ac- 
counts were adopted and new members 
elected to the various committees, was 
held Dec. 12 in a room of the Corn Ex- 


change. 
ws C. F. G. Rarxes. 





BUFFALO DEMURRAGE SUIT HEARD 

Bourrato, N. Y.—The first of the de- 
murrage suits against 16 Buffalo eleva- 
tor and grain companies is being heard 
before Justice Crosby in supreme court, 
and is proceeding very ny 6 due to the 
array of legal talent which is seeking to 
protect the interest of all clients and is 
slowing up testimony, of which a great 
mass is expected. The test suit is for 
$16,000 for delay to the fleet of the 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. during the har- 
bor congestion of 1922 when grain car- 
riers were held here because elevators 
were full. Upon the final outcome of 
the test case rests settlement of claims 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Taking of testimony will continue for 
at least 10 days, it was predicted. 

P. D. Fannestocx. 





CEREAL DUTIES IN POLAND 
Loxvon, Eno.—Like other parts of 
Europe, Poland is suffering from a short 
harvest and the consequent advance in 
prices of foodstuffs, and it is — 
in the London Miller that, in order to 
help the situation, the Polish government 
has decided to increase the export duties 
on rye, rye flour, bran and oil cakes, 
while new duties will be also im on 
wheat, oats and all kinds of flour and 

meal, and import duties suspended. 

Cc. F. G. Rares. 
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WHEAT ESTIMATE 
AGAIN INCREASED 


Department of Agriculture Now Places 1924 
Crop at 872,673,000 Bus—Largest 
Since 1919 


This year’s harvest of important farm 
crops, the highest priced in five years 
though not the greatest in volume of 
products, is valued at $9,479,902,000 by 
the Department of Agriculture. Better 
rices placed the value $753,013,000 
Righer than last year, when the total, as 
tevised, was $8,725,889,000 and $1,663,- 
$82,000 higher than in 1922, when the ag- 
gregate was $7,816,020,000. 
e combined acreage of the principal 
farm crops was smaller this year than 
last, there having been a total of 355,- 
210,400 acres, compared with 355,594,730 
in 1923. 
Both the spring and winter , wheat 
crops were extremely satisfactory, but 
corn had an unfavorable season. Cot- 
ton, planted late, was affected by drouth 
to some extent, but a fair crop was pro- 
duced. A large crop of potatoes, on a 
smaller acreage than in recent years, 
resulted from unusually favorable weath- 
er. . 
Corn yore its rank as king of 
crops, and although production was 600,- 
000,000 bus less than last year, its value 
was $188,000,000 more than the 1923 crop. 
The total value of corn was placed at 
$2,405,468,000. Cotton ranked second, 
with a total value of $1,683,274,000, of 
which $1,497,225,000 was the value of lint 
and $196,049,000 the value of seed. Hay, 
with a total value for tame and wild of 
$1,467,648,000, was third crop in point of 
income. Wheat ranked fourth with a 
total value for spring and winter of $1,- 
136,596,000. 


United States—Grain Crops 


Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain aad flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 
Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1924* 873 2,478 1,642 188 63 3 16 
1928. 786 3,064 1,300 198 63 
1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 165 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 18 
1919. 968- 2,811 1,184 148 = 765° 7? 
1918. 921 2,503 1,638 266. 91 #18 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 68 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 | ee eee See 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 +64 14 «165 
2,673 1,141 196 43 -16: 17 
2,447 1,122 278i CS 






























































. *Dec. 1 estimate. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department. of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000’s 
omitted in acreagé and 000,000’s in yield): 
Pag adam mera -—Bushels—, 
nter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1924*., \e 898 16,920 63,818 590 283 87 
1923... 39,522 18,786 68,308 572 214 786 
1922... 42,868 19,959 62,317 687 281 868 
1921... 43,414 20,282 63,696 600° 215 815 
. 40,016 21,127 61,1438 611 222 833. 
+. 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
++. 87,180 22,051 59,181 665 3856 921 
++. 27,480 18,511 45,941 418 233 661 
916... 34,829 17,956 652,785 482 158 640 
-+. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 3521,026 
+» 86,008 17,533 63,541 685 206 891 
18... $1,690 18,485. 60,184 524 240° 763 


05 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 


17,365 
17;872 47,354 419 273 693 
17,044 44,075 325 228 552 


. 1 estimate, ~ 





MASSACHUSETTS GRAIN DEALERS 
STC , Mass.—The Massachusetts Re- 


Association held a 
luncheon, Dec. 11, at the 
Springfield. There was 


with an address 
illiam I. 
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Morse. The principal business was the 
consideration and adoption of a consti- 
tution and bylaws. 

At the luncheon which followed, 
Colonel B. A. Franklin, vice president 
Strathmore Paper Co., spoke on “Value 
of Trade Organization.” Philip H. 
Smith, official chemist Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, spoke on 
“Feed Control and Its Relation to Re- 
tail Dealers.” 

The meeting closed with a general dis- 
cussion of plans and future activities 
of the association. 

Louis W. DePass. 


FORM NATIONAL WHEAT 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The _ tentative 
foundation for a collective wheat mar- 
keting association, embracing approxi- 
mately 100,000 grain growers in I1 
states, was laid last week at a confer- 
ence of representative farmers in Kan- 
sas City. 

The organization, which will be a 
composite of the wheat growers’ asso- 
ciations of the several states involved, 
will be known as the National Wheat 
Growers’ Association. It is to be a co- 
operative grain marketing enterprise for 
the protection and improvement of the 
wheat growers of the Middle West. 

The tentative organization was per- 
fected last week by delegates from the 
wheat growers’ associations of only 
these six states, although five other states 
having similar associations are expected 
to co-operate: Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Minnesota and North Dakota. 
These states will join the national or- 
ganization at the first meeting of state 





‘trustees, provided the proposed national 


association is authorized by a majority 
of the member states. Colorado, In- 
diana, New Mexico, Montana and South 
Dakota are the other states expected to 
join. 

The new organization will function 
through various suboffices of a central 
sales agency. These substations will be 
opened and maintained: at all principal 
grain markets of the Middle West. It 
is probable the national association, if 
completed, will establish its permanent 
headquarters in Kansas City. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





INCREASED FLOUR STORAGE 
SPACE AT GALVESTON, TEX. 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—Two impor- 
tant warehouse projects inaugurated re- 
cently at Galveston call for greatly in- 
creased “ees facilities for grain, grain 
products and other commodities, ac- 
cording to information received by local 
exporters. 

The Universal Terminal Warehouse 
Co. has been incorporated by New York 
interests to take over the property ¢ 
the American Warehouse Co. _ S. 
Fleming, formerly secretary of the 
American company, has been retained as 


“vice president and general manager. 


Additional storage space has also been 
leased. 

The other new corporation is the Gulf 
Ports Warehouse Co., backed by Galves- 
ton exporters. A warehouse will either 
be leased or built. 





VOLUME OF BUSINESS DONE 
UNDER MILLING IN BOND 


A Millers’ National Federation bulletin 
says, concerning the amount of business 
done under the milling in bond and 
drawback provisions of the revenue act: 
“An examination of the foreign trade 
statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce shows that wheat milled in bond 
during the calendar year 1923 amounted 
to 9,999,592 bus; for the first six months 
of this year, 6,753,253. Duties repaid 
to the importers of wheat during 1923 
amounted to $35,778.18, covering a total 
of 13,126,982 lbs flour on which draw- 
back was pald.” 





DEATH OF JAMES H. KNOWLES 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 15.—(Special Tele- 
)—James H. Knowles, senior mem- 
of the Boston flour jobbing house of 
aa ed at his 
home in Pups Mass, Dee, 14, after 
a long illness. He was one of the old- 


time members of the flour trade, and had 
a wide acquaintance among New Eng- 
land bakers and wholesale grocers. He 
was 77 years old, and had been retired 
for several years. 

I AUIS 5 W. DePass. 


UNIFORM TERMS TO MEXICO 
ARE ACCEPTED BY MILLERS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Acceptance of the 
terms recommended for business to 
Mexico by the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, Kansas City, several weeks ago, 
has been practically 100 per cent by mills 
doing regular business in that country, 
Secretary Topping reports. The accept- 
ance is by all mills, including those of 
Canada. 

The uniform terms will go into effect 
Jan. 1. They propose that the price be 
based on 30-day arrival draft terms, net, 
with the privilege of 10c bbl reduction 
from the market price if paid by sight 
draft, and 20c bbl reduction if paid on 
arrival at American port, cash against 
documents. 

The same organization is also trying 
to get exporting mills of the country to 
agree on uniform terms to South Amer- 
ica and the West Indies. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





CHEMISTRY BUREAU COVERS 
WIDE AND VARIED FIELD 


The enormous losses resulting from 
the deterioration of fruits, vegetables, 
grain, sugars, sirups, and other foods is 
one of the most pressing economic prob- 
lems before the agricultural chemists to- 
day, says Dr. C. A. Browne, chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in his annual 
report. Another great source of loss of 
national wealth is that of the sponta- 
neous heating and combustion of agri- 
cultural products, both on the farm and 
in transportation and storage, which is 
closely related to deterioration of foods. 
The Bureau of Chemistry is giving much 
attention to this conservation work, along 
with various other problems discussed in 
the report. 

Attention is called to the figures com- 
piled by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters which show that farm fire 
losses alone resulting from spontaneous 
combustion amounted to $4,196,386 in 
the period 1918-21. This did not include 
losses of farm products caused by spon- 
taneous heating, and for which there 
could be no fire damage adjustment to 
compensate the owners. 

The problem of increasing the protein 
content and, therefore, the food value, 
of corn, wheat and other crops is also 
being investigated by the Bureau of 
Chemistry. Progress already has been 
made in this direction with wheat. 





DEATH OF ALFRED R. BUTCHER 


Burrato, N. Y.—Alfred R. Butcher, 
proprietor and active head of the Gene- 
see Valley Milling Co., Bergen, N. Y., 
died of self-inflicted injuries on Dec. 12, 
Mr. Butcher had been in Buffalo for 
three weeks undergoing treatment for 
serious illness. He had conferred with 
the local correspondent of The North- 
western Miller relative to selling his mill 
if his illness should be characterized as 
incurable. 

Born in Parma, N. Y., in 1866, Mr. 
Butcher purchased the Tone flour mill 
in Bergen in 1904 and changed the name 
to Genesee Valley. He had operated the 
mill since that time. 

Mr. Butcher was prominent in Ma- 
sonic circles. The widow and two daugh- 
ters survive. 

P. D. Faunestock. 





FIRE DESTROYS PARAFFIN PLANT 
New York, N. Y.—The plant of the 
Newark Paraffin & Parchment Paper Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, was destroyed by fire 
Dec. 3. The loss, according to a state- 
ment from the New York office, is about 
$100,000. Although operations at Colum- 
bus have been discontinued, all orders 
are being taken care of by the Newark, 
N. J., plant, and there will be no inter- 
ruption in business. Decision has not yet 
been made as to whether the Columbus 
weg will be re-established. — 
Bauwo C. Scummt. 


December 17, 1924 


IMPORTATION OF FEEDS 
DURING 1923 AND 1924 


The Millers’. National Federation has 
issued the following statement of im- 
ports of bran, shorts and other byprod- 
uct. feeds into the United States during 
1923 and 1924: 





co———1923———>,. -———1924 ’ 

Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
January... 10,188 $229,026 10,300 $224,164 
February 8,013 166,764 7,779 175,018 
March... 162,096 6,385 *130,331 
pS, ee ty 402 11,278 215,783 
a 118,713 23,151 385,079 
June..... 155,104 21,106 344,794 
SURF. <cas 17 0,513 11,690 253.159 
August... 127,770 9,164 215,085 
Sept..... 19 676 19,517 475,976 
October. 66 2,47 4 22,101 549,815 
ee See “teen  @eben< 





Dec...... 16,306 378,769 ..... scccce 


Totals 126,085 $2,989,489 142,471 $2,969,204 

*Rate of 7% per cent ad valorem, 

“It is to be noted,” reads the Federa- 
tion bulletin, “that the change in the 
duty from 15 per cent to 7% per cent 
ad valorem became effective March 22, 
1924. The importations since that date 
have been in excess of the importations 
for the corresponding months of last 
year. Imports, April to October, 1924, 
amounted to 118,007 tons, as against 
59,520 for the same months last year. 
The value of imports for the same period 
in 1924 is $2,439,691, as against $1,415,652 
for the corresponding months in 1923. 

“Our object in furnishing these figures 
is simply to furnish information as to 
the volume of imports resulting from 
the reduction of the duties.” 


October Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United States in 
October, 1924, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in tons: 




















Bran Other 
and Screen- mill- 

To— middlings ings feeds 
re éa% ecee 149 
ee ese seee 1,031 
Netherlands ........ oun 539 798 
OO” rere ei ines 112 
Ireland .. $e 60080 ewe 45 ese 
Canada .. ee e° 4 
Panama . 1 85 
Mexico 8 1 
Newfoundland oes bikes 2 
Gere rere ree 39 oeee 420 
Other West Indies.. 3 oeoe 40 
Other countries ...: 3 1 2 

TOtO vecesogecss 54 585 2,734 
Totals—September.. 199 104 685 

August 25 53 1,566 

July ... 56 149 230 

SN ‘dw bcined oeele% 81 209 322 

BNET 0 5% 63.0402004 77 87 581 

MEE. 4% 046s cecees 296 976 700 

SEE SHS 6-0sec0¥e 405 1,119 1,341 

WOOTURTY oc cccves 251 745 778 

-—Oil cake—, —Oil meal— 
Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed seed Linseed 
Belgium ..... eae 5,292 786 eae 
Denmark ..... 18,759 eee 56 
Germany ..... 8,394 — 2,241 
Netherlands .. --. 14,563 2,374 
Norway eee 1,232 
Sweden eee see 
England 567 10,267 
Scotland ..... Tt 1,123 
Ireland 449 ose eee 
Canada .. rT 146 170 
Panama 5 3 
| Pree eo eee eee 
Newfoundland. eee cee Coe 25 
Trinidad, To- 

eA ieie ose re 30 
West Indies .. vee re 1,101 

pee 39,645 20,861 19,331 228 
Totals— 

September... 9,799 21,557 3,456 33 

tO eee 3,281 27,875 861 1,124 

TT ssleesee 4,750 25,911 417 852 

| 8,379 338,809 844 1,209 

err 5,977 34,497 1,611 682 

ee 7,852 29,775 3,103 413 

= ee 4,350 23,528 3,138 1,241 

February ... 7,333 22,620 432 608 





DOCK STRIKE IN DUBLIN 


Lonpon, Ene., Dec. 3.—Dublin has re- 
cently been once again in the throes of 
a dock strike, the cause of the trouble 
being conflict between rival trade unions, 
James Larkin, the well-known agitator, 
and his followers, attempting to bully the 
men out of one union into another. The 
large milling and biscuit firm of W. & R. 
Jacob & Co., Ltd., Dublin, is particularly 
affected, 3,000 of its workers being 
placed on half time, and serious loss of 
business is resulting. 

C. F. G. Ratxes. 





WINTER STORAGE AT BALTIMORE 
Bartimore, Mp., Dec. 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—A large block of grain, in- 
cluding wheat, rye and oats, is coming 
shere from the West for winter storage, 
and in anticipation of being wanted 
abroad later in the season. 
Cartes H; Dorsey. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Flour prices for the week are 20@40c 
bbl higher. This does not reflect the 
full advance in either the option or cash 
wheat prices, some of the difference hav- 
ing been absorbed by the strength in 
millfeed. Buyers, however, show little 
concern over the strength. Some bought 
a little on each advance during the week, 
but inquiry, in the main, was light. 
Buyers have considerable flour bought 
at substantially lower prices than now 
prevail, but they are ordering it out 
slowly. Evidently they are allowing 
their stocks to diminish, against the holi- 
day and stock taking period. After- 
wards, millers look for improved buy- 
ing and an increase in shipping direc- 
tions. In the meantime, light operations 
are expected. 

The demand for fancy and first clear 
fl urs is more than sufficient to keep 
mills sold ahead, but some are catching 
up on second clear orders. In conse- 
quence, the latter is not as strong as are 
the two former. Bakers want strong 
spring clears for mixing. 

Export inquiry for the time being has 
about ceased. Sales for the past three 
weeks have dwindled, until now they 
have about reached the vanishing point. 
With the holiday season at hand, millers 
do not look for any activity abroad. 
They are, however, hopeful that, after 
Jan, 1, continental importers will again 
be in the market for American flours. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Dec. 16 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
BORGER. sc ccviesecdeces $9.05@9.50 $6.30@6.75 
Standard patent ...... 8.80@9.00 6.20@6.25 
Second patent ........ 8.60@8.80 5.85 @6.05 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.75@8.10 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute ..... 6.70@7.30 5.00@5.10 
*Second clear, jute.... 5.00@5.90 3.25@3.40 

DURUM 


With one exception, durum millers re- 
port continued duliness. Buyers are 
represented to be apathetic, showing 
neither interest in new purchases nor a 
desire to furnish directions against old 
bookings. Mill operations, consequently, 
have been curtailed. The indications are 
that buyers are allowing their stocks to 
run low, anticipating light operations of 
factories during the holiday period. 
Afterwards, they will doubtless all be in 
the market at the same time, and all will 
want immediate shipment. Some may be 
disappointed, so millers advocate that 
buyers take precautions and have some 
in transit, in order to avoid the delays 
that are common at this season of the 
year. 

Prices are 25@50c bbl higher for the 
week, in sympathy with the strength in 
wheat. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 45% 
@4%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and 
No. 3 semolina and durum fancy pat- 
ent 444@45¢c. Durum clears are held at 
$5.50@5.60 bbl, in 140-lb jute sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, with little being of- 
fered for prompt shipment. 

In the week ending Dec. 13, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 55,487 
bbls durum products, compared with 71,- 
008 the previous week. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 
13 was $1.50%@1.66%, and of No. 1 
durum $1.47%@1.61%. No. 1 amber 
closed Dec. 16 at $1.601%4@1.71%, and 
No. 1 durum at $1.5744@1.65%. 


RYE FLOUR 


Although rye grain has advanced 
about 5c bu for the week, flour quota- 
tions are unchanged. Rye feed, how- 
ever, has advanced $2 ton in the mean- 
time. Flour demand is desultory, with 
sales much lighter than a year ago. Buy- 
ers haye considerable flour booked, and 


millers are meeting with difficulty in 
getting directions. Prices have reached 
a level where exporters are no longer 
interested. 

Pure white is quoted at $6.80@6.90 bbl 
and pure dark at $5.80@6, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. The only 
feature to the market is the gradual 
closing of the gap between white and 
dark flour quotations. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 9,814 bbls rye flour, compared with 
11,275 a week ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 13% were in operation Dec, 16: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Lin- 
coln, Phoenix and Palisade mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), D, EB, 
G and North-Star mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bis bbis tivity 

Dec. 7-18 ..cccces 559,800 191,798 34 
Previous week ... 559,800 215,325 38 
Year ago ........ 561,100 223,497 40 
Two years ago... 561,100 291,585 61 
Three years ago.. 546,000 222,485 41 
Four years ago... 546,000 279,480 51 


Five years ago... 546,000 403,380 73 

Direct export shipments by Minne- 
apolis mills were 11,640 bbls last week, 
7,643 in the previous week, 1,271 a year 
ago and 657 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Bee, F=88 cccrccs 329,400 189,849 58 
Previous week ... 400,290 225,219 56 
Vi gg eee 329,400 184,375 56 
Two years ago... 340,740 209,093 61 
Three years'ago.. 421,890 187,225 43 
Four years ago... 411,390 203,985 49 
Five years ago... 417,660 230,740 55 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Nov. 8. 62 70,815 286,825 237,642 16,533 3,379 
Nov. 15. 62 70,815 265,589 256,848 6,156 1,730 
Nov. 22. 62 70,815 280,857 270,582 8,857 7,292 
Nov. 29. 62 70,815 249,360 252,410 5,247 2,648 
Dec. 6. 60 66,715 225,219 234,949 6,025 557 
Dec. 13. 49 54,900 189,849 184,375 2,714 575 


WHEAT 


A car of 15.7 per cent protein wheat 
from Montana sold in Minneapolis Dec. 
15 at a trifle over $2 bu, the highest 
price ever paid in this market, outside 
the World War period. The wheat 
weighed 62 lbs to the bushel, and was 
bought by a mill. Milling demand, how- 
ever, is not as active as it was. For the 
time being, the best wheat is being picked 
up by elevator operators, who want the 
high protein varieties for mixing with 
their lower grades. 

The opinion is expressed that the mar- 
ket is being bolstered up by operators in 
Chicago, who control long lines of wheat, 
and who at this time do not want to let 
go and take their profits, because they 
would have to pay back to the govern- 
ment a major portion of same. For this 
reason, no particular recession in values 
is looked for during the remainder of 
1924. 

Premiums are stronger than ever. As 
noted above, one or more sales have been 
made at as high as 40c bu over the Min- 
neapolis December option. ‘These sales 
represented 15 per cent or better protein 


content wheat. No. 1 hard spring is quot- 
ed at 4@40c over December, No. 1 dark 
northern 1@39c over, and No. 1 northern 
1@36c over, according to protein test. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 
13 was $1.59@1.89%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.58@1.65%. No. 1 dark 
closed Dec. 16 at $1.66@1.93, and No. 1 
northern $1.65@1.69. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Dec. 13, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1924 1923 1922 1921 





No. 1 dark .....3,296 4,401 172 1,707 
No. 1 northern, .2,917 1,409 308 29 
No. 2 northern.. 948 1,682 346 759 
OUROTS ccccocnae 5,531 9,580 4,071 5,134 

Totals .......12,692 17,072 4,897 7,629 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Dec. 13, 1924, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ...55,338 60,501 658,832 49,153 
Duluth ........ 83,912 21,916 38,328 32,549 





Totals ..... 139,250 72,417 97,160 81,702 
COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Dec. 13, and 
the closing prices on Dec. 15 were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.18%@ 
1.25%, $1.21@1.24; No. 3 white oats, 
53% @55%c, 554%c; No. 2 rye, $1.26%@ 
131, $1.3444@1.34%; barley, 70@89c, 
71@89c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Dec. 15 — 16 Dec. 17 


Dec. 13 Dec. 6 1923 922 1921 
Corn ... 218 206 174 113 420 
Oats ..22,395 22,392 4,966 12,549 483 
Barley.. 1,997 1,928 797 540 150 
Rye ....1,199 1,223 7,408 1,696 79 
Flaxseed. 511 426 766 21 62 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Dec. 7-13, with comparisons: 


r—Receipts——, --—Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Wh't, bus.2,541,840 2,677,050 1,093,930 922,600 

Flour, bbls. 13,267 23,630 203,659 248,507 
Millstuff, 

COMB nove 707 885 11,648 14,146 
Corn, bus.. 248,050 1,128,270 144,100 679,000 
Oats, bus.. 927,960 845,880 947,250 595,020 
Barley, bus 531,060 536,560 677,680 328,130 
Rye, bus... 119,040 246,750 55,350 73,920 
Flaxseed, 

DUB cccce 306,450 219,240 67,500 35,360 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ilbs*........ $49.00 @49.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 44.50@45.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 42.75 @43.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 41.00@41.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks 30.00@31.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.30@ 3.35 


Corn meal, yellowf ...ccccesece 3.20@ 3.30 
Rye flour, white* .............. 6.80@ 6.90 
Rye flour, pure dark® .......... 5.80@ 6.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 7.55@ 7.80 


Graham, standard, bbif ....... 
eel Pa ee PER 
Linseed oil meal® .............. 
*In sacks. fPer 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 





tPer bbi in 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 60.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Christiania, 63.50; Copen- 
hagen, 62.50; Dundee, 60.50; Glasgow, 
58.50; Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liver- 
pool, 58.50; London, 58.50; Manchester, 
58.50; Marseilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 
60.50. Via Philadelphia the rate is Ic 
less, and via Baltimore 2c less. Through 
rates lake-and-rail, via Duluth, are 4¢ 
ewt under the above quotations, and via 
Lake Michigan 2c under. 


NOTES 


Roy W. Geer, Iowa representative of 
the Commander Mill Co., is in Minne- 
apolis this week. 


A. L. Hale, sales manager for the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, is 
calling on the eastern trade. 


Lawrence L. Conrad, sales manager 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has been elected 
president of the Minneapolis Kiwanis 
Club. 

An improved demand is reported for 
mill and elevator screenings, with prices 
ranging $8@18 ton, bulk,. f.o.b., Minne- 
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Henry E. Salyards, of Ely, Salyards & 
Co., grain, Duluth, has purchased a mem- 
bership in the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. 

H. H. Kurtz, manager of the Cincin- 
nati office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., visited headquarters in Minneapolis 
several days last week. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Dec. 16 as follows: 
sight, $4.6816 ; three-day, $4.684, ; 60-day, 
$4.664%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40.20. 

Charles L. Roos, who recently disposed 
of his interest in the Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, and retired 
from active business, is visiting old 
friends in Minneapolis this week. 

It is reported that a Minneapolis oper- 
ator recently went short on mill oats, 
and that his purchases to cover have 
strengthened prices until they are now 
firm at 37@42c bu, bulk, f.o.b., here. 


Charles A. Ward, who has been repre- 
senting the Russell-Miller Milling Co. in 
New England, has been transferred to 
central states territory, with headquar- 
ters at Detroit. Mr. Ward visited the 
home office last week. 

George M. Coss and C. D. Andrews, 
of the Boston office of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., F. G. Tyler and John V. 
Carlin, of the Providence, R. L., office, 
and C. H. Graham, of the Cleveland 
office, are this week in Minneapolis. 


E. R. McDonald has resigned as man- 
ager of the Fair-Hinshaw Milling Co., 
Tonganoxie, Kansas, to associate himself 
with the Coles Milling Co. St. Paul. 
This company, of which W. E. Coles, 
Jr., is the head, owns a 300-bbl mill at 
Starbuck, Minn. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, recently shipped two disc separa- 
tors to England and five to Australia. 
The company reports continued good de- 
mand for its various types of machines, 
24 having recently been shipped to va- 
rious points in the United States. 


H. C. Rinker, for many years with the 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, has been made 
direct representative of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. in that market, work- 
ing out of the office of Wade & Gardner. 
The latter recently secured the Russell- 
Miller account for the Chicago market. 

Based on the close, Dec. 16, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.51 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.49; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.53, No. 1 northern $1.51; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.49, No. 1 northern $1.47; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.47, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.37. 

The flour and feed firm, Opsal-Flemin 
Co., Minneapolis, has been dissolved, <a 
Rudolph Opsal is now manager of the 
millfeed department of E. L. Phelps & 
Co. The latter company was organized 
in 1888, is a member of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce and has unex- 
celled facilities for shipment of grain or 
feed in either straight or mixed cars. 
Its office is at 607 Corn Exchange. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Dec. 12, im bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 645 627 62 356 
OMIIVIES o6scvcuse 493 308 109 
Grain Growers .. 420 602 305 
Fort William .... 166 254 165 
ee Sere 1,158 1,046 388 275 
Northland. ...... 2,153 1,564 636 
Port Arthur .... 287 326 21 


Can. Gov’t ...... 441 272 318 397 
Sask. Co-op. No. 1 1,502 267 87 207 
Sask, Co-op. No, 3 2,204 803 110 176 
Private elevators. 4,675 2,609 1,456 497 

















Totals 14,143 8,579 3,656 1,909 
Year ago. 16,712 3,082 676 529 
Reéceipta ....50.- 7,080 1,139 816 687 
Lake shipments...12,203 1,476 1,605 55 
Rail shipments.... 301 47 eee 5 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— 

No. 1 hard ..... 4 Feed No, 2.... 
No. 1 northern..1,406 Durum .,....... 
No. 2 northern..1,464. Kota ....... ‘ 


No. 3 northern.. 849 Winter .... 
Special bin 
LO A pee Pe 
Private §...:55... 


Total ...i0%. 


Oats— 
B Teed *. os cceue 
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KANSAS CITY 

First indications of a renewal of flour 
buying came last week in the form of 
several round lot orders. Total volume 
sold was by no means large enough to 
rate business as good, but the mere 
fact that a few of the larger buyers 
are apparently reaching the point where 
additional purchases must be made is 
taken as a harbinger of substantial buy- 


ing. 

The feature sales of the week were 
one of 15,000 bbls and another of 10,000. 
The former, made before the advances 
early in the week, went to a Pittsburgh 
baker at $8.50, delivered, for a short 

tent. The price at which the 10,000- 

1 sale was made was not announced, 
but it was said to show a fair margin 
of profit. Several other purchases rang- 
ing from 1,000 to 5,000 bbls were scat- 
tered among southwestern mills, being 
made mostly by — customers for 
January-February-March shipment. The 
biasiness is not being shared by all, but 
neither is it going to only one or two 

ts. - 


Shipping instructions are somewhat 
improved. Few mills report any accumu- 
lation, but the volume from day to day 
is holding production in the Southwest 
ata pom & rate. Several of the larger 
Kansas City plants are operating at full 
time. 

Export business is small, practically 
all sales being to established trade in 
Cuba and the West Indies. A few in- 
quiries are being received from Europe, 
but no willingness is shown to pay cur- 
rent prices. Little is expected from the 
latter markets until after Jan. 1. 

Flour quotations are now the highest 
since ley in 1921. The advance last 
week was about 50c bbl. The scarcity 
of soft wheat supplies have forced soft 
wheat flour to around $9.75@10 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City, which is a pre- 
mium of over $1 bbl compared with hard 
wheat patents, Sale of soft wheat flour 
has been acutely restricted by this situ- 
ation, millers report. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Dec. 13: patent, $6.10@ 
8.80; 95 per cent, $7.55@8.20; straight, 
$7.30@7.85; first clear, $6.45@6.85; sec- 
ond clear, $5.85@6.30; low grade, $5.55 
@5.75, 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
os go of Kansas City mills, as re- 


po to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbls tivity 
Dec. 7-13 ....... 148,500 112,944 76 
Previous week ... 148,500 120,747 81 
oo Nee 150,900 94,616 62 
Two years ago... 132,900 87,200 64 
Five-year average (same week).... 71 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 79 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Outputof 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

‘ Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbis tivity 
Dec, 7-18 ....... 654,310 375,306 67 
Previous week 554,310 379,823 68 
Year ago ........ 10,030 314,425 61 
Two years ago... 507,030 292,832 57 
Five-year average (same week)..... 6 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 75 


Direct export shipments by reportin 

mills were 16,704 bbls last week, 24,930 

in the previous week, 18,887 a year ago 

“Dé the wile epertng, ported do 
3 re 

business active, 28 fair and 40 


Hl 


CASH GRAIN 

Dec, 13: hard wheat, No. 
78, No, 2 $1.57@1.72, No, 3 
56@1.71, No. 4 $1.55@1.70; soft wheat, 





No. 1 $1.74@1.78, No. 2 $1.74@1.76, No. 
8 $1.68@1.73, No. 4 $1.65@1.71. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.19@1.19%, No. 3 
$1.18@1.18%4, No. 4 $1.17@1.17%; yellow 
corn, No. 2 $1.19@1.19%4, No. 3 $1.18@ 
1.18%, No. 4 $1.17@1.17%; mixed corn, 
No. 2 $1.17@1.17%4, No. 3 $1.16@1.16%4, 
No. 4 $1.15. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 





Be THEE 0 0s Secs ereesresceceseccessosee 75 
Bes SPEND, © ei ccd dc cNe edt eercces 46 
AE sn 50d 606 e we CPE RS RO wOee 47 
SO RE SE er eer eee er eee 56 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, repre- 
senting a weekly ony of 47,400 bbls, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BOG) FHeBS cccccscciwscess ee 80 
Previous week ............ 42,895 90 
Oe DD: bvcens pececcecsnse 22,122 46 
Two years ago .........++. 20,186 42 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 


. ending Dec. 13, with comparisons: 


r——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Flour, bbis. 16,600 12,675 136,675 105,950 
Wh't, bus. 936,900 1,447,200 1,526,850 456,300 
Corn, bus..1,112,500 538,750 106,250 252,500 
Oats, bus.. 124,100 287,300 55,500 153,000 


Rye, bus... 4,400 5,500 5,500 1,100 
Barley, bus 3,000 42,000 1,300 13,000 
Bran, tons. 180 700 5,400 3,520 
Hay, tons.. 5,520 7,200 2,028 1,764 


MORE MILL STORAGE FOR SOUTHWEST 

Announcement was made last week of 
grain storage to be built by two mills 
in the Southwest. The principal addi- 
tion will be to the plant of the El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. Six con- 
crete tanks, 19x90, with a capacity of 
200,000 bus, will be erected adjoining the 
present storage of the mill, and will be 
spaced so there will be eight main stor- 
age bins, four corn bins and 14 milling 
bins. 

Another building will also be erected, 
28x42, seven stories in height, which will 
be known as a cleaner house and tem- 
pering bin building. Cleaning machinery 
will not be installed at present, but the 
bins, having a capacity of 14,000 bus, 
will be nine | for storage. The floors are 
designed to carry warehouse loads, and 
part of the building will be used as a 
warehouse until the space is needed for 
additional cleaning machinery. The 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, has been awarded the contract 
for the work. 

The other storage will be built by the 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co. It 
will amount to between 60,000 and 100,- 
000 bus. Contracts have not yet been 
let, but the present plan is to erect steel 
storage tanks. 


NEW BOARD OF TRADE READY 
Occupants of the old Board of Trade 
Building at Eighth and Wyandotte 
streets, Kansas City, are this week start- 
ing to move to their new quarters at 
Tenth and Wyandotte. The new build- 
ing, one of the finest in Kansas City, 
and the largest home of a grain ex- 
change in the world, is being rapidly 
finished. The moving is being done a 
floor at a time, as the final work on the 
new building is completed. The moving 
contract was awarded to one company, 
which is undertaking to move every one 
without disruptin Tustecte. The trad- 
ing floor will Sot be moved until Jan, 1, 
but all occupants will probably be set- 
tled in their new offices before that time. 
NOTES 
R. A. Goerz, president Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, was in Kan- 
sas City early this week. 
J. F. Kroutil, president Yukon (Okla.) 
Mill & Grain és, 


left last week for © 


California, where he expects to spend the 
rest of the winter. 


C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
has returned from an eastern trip. 

Walter C, Peak, manager Service Cas- 
ter & Truck Co., Albion, Mich., spent 
several days recently in the Southwest. 

F. O. Jones, who recently resigned as 
sales manager for the Moses Bros. Mills, 
Great Bend, Kansas, spent several days 
in Kansas City last week. 

H. R. Cramer, sales manager for the 
Washburn Crosby Co. in Texas, has re- 
turned to Dallas after a fortnight’s visit 
in Kansas City and Minneapolis. 


A tariff went into effect Dec. 1 which 
reduces railroad rates on bran and 
shorts from the flour to the wheat rate 
on shipments moving to California, 

W. F. Logan, recently appointed grain 
exchange supervisor in Kansas City, has 
arrived here from Chicago, ‘and _ will 
establish offices in the new Board of 
Trade Building. 

Harvey J. Owens, vice president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, will re- 
turn next week from an extensive east- 
ern trip, and will remain in Kansas City 
until after the holidays. 


John Bass, Benedict Flour & Feed Co., 
Marshalltown, Iowa, and E. A. Rowray, 
who covers Iowa territory for the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, visited 
the general offices of the latter company 
here last week. 


Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, will meet John W. 
Cain, vice president and sales manager 
of the company, in New York, when the 
latter lands next Sunday after a Euro- 
pean trip. 


W. R. Morris, formerly manager for 
the Washburn Crosby Co. in Kansas 
City, and now manager for the same or- 
ganization in New York City, will re- 
turn here for the holidays. Walter R. 
Barry will also spend the holidays in 
Kansas City. Mr. Barry is now in Min- 
neapolis. 


“Mills in Kansas City territory have 
accumulated the largest stocks of wheat 
in their history,” a local elevator opera- 
tor was quoted in newspapers last week. 
“Unless a marked improvement is shown 
in flour demand, supplies of wheat held 
by mills will.be sufficient to carry them 
until spring.” 


The annual election of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade will be held Jan. 6. 
Harry C. Gamage, Moore-Seaver Grain 
Co., the present first vice president, will 
automatically become a nominee for 
president, and no one has been nomi- 
nated in opposition. Allen Logan, Logan 
Bros. Grain Co., is the retiring president. 


Flour shipments from the Southwest 
showed improvement in October, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the secre- 
tary’s office of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League. Shipments from 83 mills into 
Central Freight Association and trunk 
line territories were 1,089,186 bbls, com- 
pared with 1,064,428 from 88 mills a 
year ago. 

H. S. Masters has been named man- 
ager of a branch office being established 
by the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, in Dallas, Texas. Sales- 
men working out of the branch will han- 
dle business in Texas, Louisiana and 
part of Arkansas. Mr. Masters was for- 
merly manager of the Chicago branch of 
the Larabee company. 


A hearing will be held in St. Louis, 
Jan. 6, on the proposed increases in 
railroad rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from the Southwest to New Or- 
leans and other points in the Mississippi 
valley territory. C. V. Topping, secre- 
tary Southwestern Millers’ League, Kan- 
sas City, and several millers, are ex- 
pected to attend. The Southwestern 
Millers’ League protested the advance. 


Grain dealers and millers have ex- 
pressed considerable surprise recently 
at the strength shown in premiums on 
cash wheat in Kansas City. <A few 
weeks ago, 14 per cent protein wheat 
was selling here at 1lc over the Decem- 
ber option. It is now about 12c over 
May. Considering the spread between 
the two months, this is an advance of 
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74%c. Wheat showing 12 per cent pro- 
tein has advanced from 2c over Decem- 
ber to 4c over May, a rise of 844c. 





SALINA 

Flour trade is good, despite the fact 
that prices have advanced sharply in 
sympathy with the rise in wheat. Ship- 
ping directions are good, and Salina 
millers are optimistic. No export trade 
was worked last week, but a few 
inquiries were received. Production 
slumped slightly with some mills, others 
being normal. E 

Prices, Dec. 11, cotton 98’s, basis Kan- 
sas City: fancy short patent, $8.40@ 
8.80; 95 per cent, $8.20@8.30; straight 
grade, $8@8.15. 

Output of Salina (Kansas) flour mills, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 46,- 
200 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 


bbls activity 
SOG, WPER c6es se neavnewvecves 27,528 59 
Previous week .......+.ee8 28,790 63 


Grain inspection light, only 114 cars 
of wheat and 5 of corn being inspected 
last week, 

NOTES 


John Weber, president Weber Flour 
Mills Co., is making an extended trip 
through the eastern states. 


J. E. Bennett, of Chicago, has discon- 
tinued the private wire which has been 
maintained in the office of the John Hays 
Grain Co, here during the busy season, 


C. R. Vestal, local manager for Goffe 
& Carkener, Inc., is much improved in 
health following a vacation trip to the 
Ozarks, and is again in his office. 


WICHITA 

The demand for flour is greatly im- 
proved. There is a steady run of orders 
coming in from southwestern territory. 
Good business is also being done with 
dealers in Texas, and some few eastern 
buyers have ventured into the market. 
Mills report shipping directions good 
and running full time; sales are about 
140 per cent of capacity. 

The export demand for clears is slow, 
but the export business has improved, 
and a little business was handled with 
Porto Rico, Cuba and Holland. 

December is usually the most quiet 
month in the year in both domestic and 
export trade, but Wichita millers are 
very well pleased with the amount of 
business done, as the first two weeks in 
December have been very successful ones 
and much better than usual. 

Prices basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City, 
ranged as follows on Dec. 12: short pat- 
ent $8.70@9.10; straights, $8.20@8.60; 
clears, $7.50. 

Wheat receipts for the current week 
were 228 cars. Demand for cash wheat 
was good, with not enough offerings to 
meet requirements. Local mill stocks 
were well maintained. 

Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
OS, Fe pce vrseeue 65,700 41,954 63.8 
Previous week ..... 65,700 39,659 60 
BOOP OBO. occzcicese 64,620 36,346 56 
Two years ago..... 64,620 31,901 49 
NOTES 


J. H. Moore, president of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co. has returned from 
Santa Ana, Cal., where he spent three 
weeks visiting his mother. 

A. H. Staehle, Texas representative 
of the Wichita Flour Mills Co., with 
headquarters in San Antonio, Texas, vis- 
ited the home office last week. 

F. O. Jones, former sales manager of 
the Moses Bros. Mill, Great Bend, was 
in Wichita last week calling on his 
friends on his way to Oklahoma. 

The wife of G. M. Lowry, secretary 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from New York, where she has been 
since Sept. 20 when she landed from a 
three months’ European trip. 

W. H. Townsend, representative of the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., in the West 
Indies, has gone to his home in McLeod, 
Okla., to spend the holidays. He will re- 
turn to his territory some time after the 
first of the year. 

Jack Moore and Robert Lowry, sons 
of J. H. Moore and G. M. Lowry, of 
the Wichita Flour Mills Co., are expect- 
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ed home about Dec. 20 from school in 
Andover, Mass. William Lowry, who 
is attending Yale University, will be 
home about that time, also. 

In a recent campaign put on by Phil- 
lips University in Enid, Okla., two of 
Wichita’s most prominent business men, 
C. M. Jackman, president of the Kansas 
Milling Co., and Judge J. N. Haymaker, 
gave what is said to be one of the largest 
pledges made to such a school. Each 
subscribed $50,000, which will go into an 
endowment fund for the school. Mr. 
Jackman has taken an active part in the 
affairs of the school, being president of 
the board. 

ATCHISON 

Millers report trade a little better. 
Many are forced to buy, but the volume 
of flour booked is small and the total 
sales average about 60 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Shipping instructions are good, 
and operating time is slightly better. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

a ene ere err 24,300 88 
Previous week ......-+.++. 22,152 81 
FOGE ORO co ccveccccsccecrne Gagnee 77 


Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Missouri 
River, Dec. 13: hard winter patent $8.25 
@8.65, straight $7.95@8.15, first clear 
$6@6.30; soft wheat patent $8.65@9, 
straight $8.35@8.55, first clear $6.90@ 
7.20. 

NOTES 

H. T. Shaeffer, export manager for 
the Blair Milling Co., was a Kansas City 
visitor last week, 

E. J. Price, southeastern sales man- 
ager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, was a recent visitor at the 
local plant. 


OKLAHOMA 

A light domestic demand continues for 
flour, and export business is hardly 
worthy of mention, but inquiries have in- 
creased from both sources. Clears are 
scarce and demand good. Quotations 
are up 20c bbl, hard wheat short patent 
being priced at $8.70@8.80. 

NOTES 

The Dixie Wax Paper Co., Dallas, has 
increased its capital stock to $50,000. 

The Collins County Mill & Elevator 
Co., McKinney, Texas, will erect a $25,- 
000 addition to its plant. 

A suit for $25,000 damages was filed 
against the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain 
Co. recently by Mary E. Litteer, widow 
of an employee of the company who lost 
his life in an accident in the company’s 
plant last December. 

A report from Tuiia, Texas, says that 
J. A. Abernathy is soon to install a 
100-bbl flour mill at that place. He re- 
cently purchased the grain elevator there 
of W. A. Porter & Sons, after selling his 
flour mill and elevator at Floydada, 
Texas. 

The Houston Port Commission reject- 
ed all bids received for the erection of 
a terminal grain elevator, as they called 
for sums in excess of the $1,000,000 that 
may be used for that purpose. It will 
eliminate some features of the original 
plan, and again advertise for bids. 

The Enid (Okla.) Milling Co. has sold 
four grain elevators to E. R. Humphrey, 
formerly manager of the grain depart- 
ment of the Oklahoma City Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., according to word from Enid 
that announces Mr. Humphrey has 
opened a grain brokerage office in the 
American National Bank Building in 
that city. The John Henry Grain Co., a 
new corporation with a capital stock of 
$25,000, also recently opened an Enid 
office in the same building. 


NEBRASKA 

Nebraska mills did only a moderate 
business last week, but what sales they 
made were on a profitable basis. It is 
the belief of most of the millers that 
trading will be light until after the holi- 
days. Most dealers prefer to hold their 
flour stocks down to the lowest possible 
point until Dec. 31, and are slow to 
send in shipping orders on purchases 
they have made. 

There is a rather light movement of 
wheat to this market, but millers are 
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having little or no difficulty in getting 
all the good milling wheat they require. 
There is a fair sprinkling of protein 
wheat in each day’s receipts, and this is 
selling at excellent premiums. 

Output of Omaha mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Dee. BiB ...0ccc0s BF,008 24,958 91 

Previous week ..... 27,300 24,954 91 

TO OO8 wcceccusee Bae 23,633 102 

Two years ago..... 23,100 15,348 67 
NOTES 


Reports received here are to the effect 
that winter wheat in this state has suf- 
fered from drouth in some sections, and 
is in excellent condition in others. 

A. V. Kinsler, well-known Omaha 
grain man, died at his home here, Dec. 
14. Mr. Kinsler had been a resident of 
this city for many years, and had been 
connected with various grain interests 
here. He was 51 years old. 

These Nebraska millers attended the 
meeting of the Nebraska Manufacturers’ 
Association in Omaha last week: A. R. 
Kinney, Nebraska Consolidated Mills, 
Omaha, J. N. Ashburn, Gibbon, F. J. 
Zwonechek, Wilber, C. L. Aller, Beatrice, 
and Ernest Myers, Jr., Superior. Ed- 
mund Simmons, of Scottsbluff, was elect- 
ed president of the association, succeed- 
ing T. E. Adams. Dr. G. W. Dyer, of 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., 
delivered the principal address, 

LeicH Lest. 


FLOUR CONTINUES 
RELATIVELY CHEAP 


Oklahoma Mill Issues Campaign Letter and 
Chart Designed to Show Comparative 
Dearness of Other Foods 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., by way of 
discounting any tendency toward re- 
duced use of flour because of the higher 
price, has initiated a campaign having 
for its purpose emphasizing the still rela- 
tive cheapness of flour as compared with 
other foods. 

Accompanying a chart, reproduced on 
this page, it is using a trade letter, the 
text of which follows: 

“During the last several months there 
has been a decided advance in the price 
of wheat, which forced a corresponding 
advance in the price of flour, and of all 
the reasons enumerated for the advance, 
there is one which stands out from the 
rest, and that is the fact that there is a 
world shortage of wheat, and that the 
world is dependent primarily on the 
United States for its wheat supply. 

“Flour today is of course some higher 








than it was three months ago, and there 
are those who seem to think it is too 
high. They are comparing today’s prices 
with those of before the war, but this 
should not be, for if you will take the 
price of almost any commodity today 
and compare it with the price of that 
same commodity before the war, you will 
find that there is about the same differ- 
ence. 

“Flour, when compared with other ev- 
eryday household necessities, is not high; 
is not a luxury. It is, in fact, the most 
economical food that the consumer can 
use, and in support of this statement we 
attach hereto a table which will give you 
an actual comparison of the units of 
energy produced in one dollar’s worth of 
these various commodities. 

“Notice from this table that there is 
no food that will produce anything like 
the energy produced by flour for the 
same amount of money expended. Flour 
produces 16 times as much energy as 
beef sirloin, 10 times as much energy as 
egg, six times as much as milk, twice as 
much as potatoes, and so on. 

“This information should be found in- 
teresting, not only by you as a dealer in 
flour, but more especially by the con- 
sumer, who as a general rule is vitally 
interested in procuring the most food for 
the least money. Doubtless your local 
paper would be glad to give publicity to 
the facts as shown in this table, and in 
getting them to do so you would not only 
be serving yourself, but the consumer 
as well.” 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





Net herlands—Crops 
Grain crops of the Netherlands, as report- 
ed by the Department van Landbouw, 
Nijverheid en Handel, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Barley B’kwh’'t Oats Rye 
eee 5,6 


1924... 4,462 3,123 25,656 13,962 
1923... 6,211 2,945 -++ 18,641 14,571 
1922 6,161 3,143 17,817 17,140 
1921 8,562 3,302 20,001 14,987 
1920... 5,993 2,743 «+. 20,443 14,246 
1919... 6,016 2,353 243 21,338 14,714 
1918... 5,431 2,615 205 18,617 13,022 
1917... 3,949 2,158 274 17,858 13,261 
1916... 4,786 2,379 286 17,925 11,645 
1915... 7,090 3,380 283 20,692 16,116 
1914... 5,779 3,020 430 19,368 13,471 
1913... 5,164 3,131 430 18,909 16,895 
1912... 5,604 3,364 498 16,317 16,094 
1911... 5,611 3,416 379 17,724 16,110 
1910... 4,441 3,104 «++ 18,039 15,357 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley B’kwh’'t Oats Rye 
1 ee 37 


1924..... 19 62 7 489 
1923..... 154 59 oe 381 519 
1922..... 156 61 12 394 500 
1921..... 180 62 14 383 499 
1920..... 152 56 ee 395 492 
1919..... 168 57 19 389 497 
1918..... 148 60 31 392 472 
1917..... 121 52 20 383 467 
1916..... 134 60 18 343 494 
1915..... 163 64 19 358 546 
1914..... 148 67 24 348 568 
1913..... 141 66 26 348 564 
1912..... 143 66 29 341 563 
1911..... 142 69 32 341 567 


THE RELATIVE FOOD VALUE OF WHEAT FLOUR COMPARED 
WITH OTHER FOOD PRODUCTS, AS BASED ON THE 
MARKET PRICE OF DECEMBER 1, 1924 





























ARTICLE Jad en Be 
$1.00 will buy 
Beef Sirloin.....................- 1920 . 
Eggs 2,500 aw 
Pork Loin 4,690 .. 
EE  S, 
Milk 5,340 
Butter yA || rea 
USS aes 13,330 
Sugar 18,400 
nate al eae cea = 18,450 








Wheat Flour... 31,960 





Notice from this table that there is no food that will produce anything like the energy pro- 
duced by wheat flour for the same amount of money expended. Flour produces sixteen times 
as much energy as beef sirloin, ten times as much as eggs, six times as much as milk, twice as 


much as potatoes, and so on. 


FLOUR IS THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD TO BE HAD! 














WHEN LIGHTNING HITS THE 
CHIMNEY 

According to the Mutual Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau, the necessity for lightning 
protection on brick or concrete smoke- 
stacks is illustrated by the recent case 
at the plant of Everett, Aughenbaugh 
& Co., Waseca, Minn. Lightning cracked 
the brick chimney down one side from 
the top to the base. On the opposite 
side, portions were knocked out all the 
way down, These patches varied in 
size from two to three bricks up to a 
mass weighing nearly a ton. Some of 
the bricks were knocked out with ex- 
plosive violence, and one is reported to 
have hit a house fully 30 feet away. 
Others were scattered over the entire 
power house roof, punching holes wher- 
ever they hit. The engineer and his 
assistant were in a locker room at the 
base of the stack, and most fortunately 
a water tank was located on the roof 
directly over this room. Great masses 
of brick fell into the tank, but the water 
broke the force of the fall sufficiently 
so that they did not go on through, al- 
though the tank was practically demol- 
ished. Another mass of brick fell 
through the boiler house roof directly 
in front of the fireman. All of the men 
in the power plant were fortunate to 
have escaped with their lives. 


$$ 

WHEN MINNEAPOLIS MADE NO FLOUR 

Dr. William W. Folwell, president 
emeritus of the University of Minnesota, 
in his “History of Minnesota,” which is 
in process of publication by the Minne- 
sota Historical Society, makes interest- 
ing comment upon the fact that Minne- 
apolis in its early days was a great im- 
porter of flour, which was brought up 
the Mississippi from Prairie du Chien 
and St. Louis in large cargoes, St. Paul 
and’ Mendota were then the landing 
places for these cargoes, which were for 
distribution there and in St. Anthony, 
as the town of Minneapolis was first 
called. Even forage for animals was 
imported in the early days, Sibley, in 
“Minnesota Historical Collections,’ re- 
fers to Joseph Haskell and James S, 
Norris as the first farmers of Minne- 
sota “who demonstrated that our lands 
are equal to any other in the West for 
the production of the cereals, a fact 
which was denied not only by men not 
resident in the territory, but by indi- 
viduals among us.” ese men opened 
up farms near Afton and Cottage Grove, 
respectively, about 1839, 


$24 
THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT GOES 
TAIL TWISTING 

Think of it!, Fourteen of the many 
British insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in America paid taxes to their home 
government on £5,000,000 (over $24,- 
000,000), of which more than £3,000,- 
000 (over $15,000,000) was the profit 
these companies made on their American 
operations. 

That money .is gone. It will never 
again serve a useful purpose in America. 
That much wealth, created by American 
industry, by the use of American capi- 
tal, has left American circulation in one 
single year, to be transported to Great 
Britain, where it will possibly be served 
out in unemployment doles. While 
America works, a part of the profits of 
American labor and industry is actually 
being contributed toward maintaining 
the idle and indolent in foreign countries, 
—J, C. Adderly in House Organ. 


$44 


NO SALESMAN WANTED 

An Oklahoma miller recently received 
this one: “Please make me your BEST 
price on Car, Flour, Millrun, Shorts and 
Bran. (Deliverd) Yours resopectfully. 
Don’t send no Salesman to see eather.” 


$O4 
Men can endure to hear others praised 
only so long as they can severally per- 
suade themselves of their own ability 
to equal the actions recounted.—Pericles. 
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CHICAGO 


New bookings in the local market con- 
tinue in limited numbers, and there is no 
indication of any immediate improve- 
ment. Opinions as to stocks vary con- 
siderably, but it is thought that few 
have much flour bought beyond Jan. 1, 
although some of the larger bakers and 
distributors have contracted for supplies 
for some months ahead. The recent ad- 
vances have stimulated interest, and in- 
quiries are freer. Some buyers are be- 
age to realize that, after all, the mar- 

et will not undergo any substantial de- 
cline, but so far very few have reached 
the point of actually buying. 

Spring wheat flour is moving slowly. 
The trade seems satisfied to cover its 
requirements from week to week. Re- 
selling by some of the larger distributors 
is also restricting business through mill 
representatives. Shipping directions have 
been very unsatisfactory, but some im- 
provement has been noticeable the past 
week, 

Hard winters are in slow request, al- 
though a few round lots were reported 
sold to some of the larger distributors 


about 10 days ago. The best that can ‘ 


be said is that there is a fair single car 
lot demand, but the price and quality 
have to be right even for these small 
sales. 

Some business is reported in soft win- 
ter wheat flour to cracker bakers. One 
sale of 2,000 bbls was made by a local 
broker, but bookings of this size are few. 
The bulk of the business is in lots of 
500 bbls and less, and the majority of 
buyers are not inclined to load up at 
present levels. Another disturbing fac- 
tor is that prices are very irregular, 
there being such a wide range on the 
same grades. : 

There is little inquiry for clears, al- 
though demand is sufficient to absorb 
the light offerings. Export inquiry has 
nearly disappeared, attributed to the 
high prices asked from all milling sec- 
tions. ‘ 

A little activity was. noticeable in rye 
flour last week. Some buyers managed 
to get in before the advance, although 
oekings of any size were limited. Di- 
rections are coming in at a fairly good 
rate, and the local output last week to- 
taled 4,000 bbls, against 5,500 the pre- 
vious week. White was quoted Dec. 13 
at $6.80@7.20 bbl, jute, medium $6.60 
@7.05, and dark $6@6.35. 

Reports as to semolinas are somewhat 
mixed. Most are to the effect that new 
bookings are extremely light, and that 

rices are discouraging macaroni manu- 
Paeterers from entering the market. On 
the other hand, a local broker claims to 
have sold a few fairly large lots last 
week for deferred delivery. Directions 
on old orders continue good. No. 2 
semolina was quoted Dec. 13 at 4%@ 
4%c |b, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 454@4%c; 
fancy durum patent, 442@4%c. 

Nominal quotations, car pow bara 
Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s and clears 
in jutes, Dec. 13: spring top patent $8.30 
@8.90 bbl, standard patent $7.90@8.50, 
first clear $6.90@7.30, second clear $5.40 
@6; hard winter short patent $7.80@ 
8.40, 95 per cent patent $7.60@8.10, 
straight $7.45@7.80, first clear $6.80@7; 
soft winter short patent $7.95@8.45, 
standard patent $7.65@8.20, straight 
$7.45@7.80, first clear $6.75@6.80. 


CASH WHEAT 


The cash market was firm, and pre- 
miums kept with the options. De- 
mand was fair, and mills only Spare up 
the best grades of red and hard winters. 
Receipts were much larger last week, 


te ee ee 
govt They totaled cars, 


93 a year ago. Shipping sales were 107,- 
000 bus. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 12%@ 
13c over December, No. 2 red 12@12%c 
over, No. 3 red 10@IIc over; No. 1 hard 
21%4@S3c over, No. 2 hard 1@2c over, 
No. 3 hard December price to Ic over; 
No. 1 dark northern 8@l6c over, No. 2 
dark December to 10¢ over, No. 1 north- 
ern December to 8c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.75%@ 
1.76% bu, No. 2 red $1.75%4@1.75%, 
No. 3 red $1.73%@1.74%4; No. 1 hard 
$1.65% @1.66%4, No. 2 hard $1.644%@ 
1.65%, No. 3 hard $1.684%@1.64%4; No. 
1 dark northern $1.714@1.79%, No. 1 
northern $1.63%4. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

DOG. TodS scccsccce 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week ..... 40,000 37,000 92 
YOOr Q@O ..cscccees 40,000 33,000 82 
Two years ago..... 40,000 27,000 68 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn was firm, although at the week 
end the market was a little heavy. Low- 
er grades were easier then, but the bet- 
ter grades remained firm. Demand was 
pall for the better grades, chiefly from 
elevators. Shipping sales were 245,000 bus, 
and receipts totaled 1,223 cars, against 
1,776 the week before, and 1,639 a year 
ago. No. 2 mixed was quoted at $1.23% 
@1.25 bu, No, 3 mixed $1.21144@1.24, No. 
4 mixed at $1.18%@1.19%; No. 2 yel- 
low $1.251%4@1.26, No. 3 yellow $1.22@ 
1.25%, No. 4 yellow $1.19@1.24%4; No. 2 
white $1.2214, No. 3 white $1.19@1.19%, 
No. 4 white $1.164%4@1.19%. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Dec. 13, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bblis..... 260 215 157 147 


Wheat, bus.... 738 227 652 348 
Corn, bus...... 2,062 3,096 617 1,012 
Oats, bus...... 1,402 1,666 573 962 
Rye, bus....... 239 39 1,296 43 
Barley, bus.... 349 249 82 81 


CORN PRODUCTS 


There has been a satisfactory amount 
of small lot buying of corn goods, but 
sales of larger size are extremely few. 
Mills report shipping instructions com- 
ing in at a good rate, and they are 
maintaining a good percentage of op- 
erations. Corn flour was quoted Dec. 13 
at $2.95@3.10 cwt, corn meal $2.95@3.10, 
cream meal $2.95@3.10, hominy $3@3.10, 
oatmeal $3.66%4, jute, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago; rolled oats, $3.35 per 90-Ib sack. 

Cash rye was firm, and local demand 
only fair. Shipments to eastern terri- 
tory were heavy the last few days of 
last week, more than 3,000,000 bus being 
shipped by lake and rail. This was main- 
ly rye delivered against December con- 
tracts. Receipts last week were 199 
cars, compared with 35 a year ago. 
Prices at the week were $1.31144@1.32 bu. 


NOTES 

F. L. Williamson, Williamson Milling 
Co., Clay Center, Kansas, was in this 
market last week. 

A. J. Oberg, manager Christian Mills, 
Minneapolis, spent a few days calling 
on the trade here last week. 

S. W. Rider, secretary Goodhue Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, spent part of last week 
calling on the trade in this market. 

C. R. Heaney, sales manager Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Milling Co., was in this 
market most of last week, calling on 
trade connections. 

John S, Pillsbury, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, and H. Wurtz, 


manager Cincinnati office, visited this 
company’s local headquarters last week. 

R. M. Richards, Denver, Colo., repre- 
sentative Joe Lowe Co., stopped in Chi- 
cago on his way to New York, where he 
went to attend the annual sales confer- 
ence of his company, to be held Dec. 
15-20. 

Frank L. Carey, of the Nye & Jenks 
Grain Co., and president Chicago Board 
of Trade, has been urged to accept this 
honor for another year, and it is said 
that he is considering this proposal fa- 
vorably. ; 

James Ford Bell, vice president 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, H. 
R. Barber, manager Los Angeles, Cal., 
office, and A. H. Crosby, of Minneapolis, 
last week visited this concern’s Chicago 
headquarters. 

M. R. O’Brien, of the Chicago sales 
department of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., has been transferred to the Atlanta, 
Ga., office of this concern, to be asso- 
ciated with H. B. Smith. He expects 
to assume his new duties Jan. 1, 

Travis W. Leggett, who has been con- 
nected with the Chicago office of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, for 
about a year and a half, has resigned, 
to practice law. He will open an office 
about Jan. 1, at 128 North Wells Street, 
Chicago. 

J. W. Craver, of the Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co. St. Joseph, Mo., president 
American Corn Millers’ Federation, 
stopped in Chicago Dec. 9, on his way 
home from a trip to Ohio. He went 
east following the annual convention of 
the corn millers held at Chicago Dec. 
5-6. 

The Dough Club, of Chicago, held an- 
other well-attended luncheon meeting at 
the Sherman Hotel, Dec, 10. Dr. Hurt, 
an editor and well-known speaker, made 
an exceptionally fine address. Many new 
members were added, and it was an- 
nounced that the membership is now well 
over 100. John W. Coverdale, secretary- 
treasurer Grain Marketing Co., is ex- 
pected to be the speaker at the next 
meeting. 


MILWAUKEE 

While to a degree surprising in view 
of the tendency of the wheat market to 
continue gaining, the relatively active 
state of flour still bears all the earmarks 
of a condition that has been realized for 
a long time, namely, that the general run 
of consumers as well as handlers needs 
new supplies at frequent intervals, and 
these are being taken care of by small 
lot orders from week to week. To com- 
pensate for the enhanced cost of wheat, 
mills advanced their flour prices steadily, 
the total for the week being at least 30c 
bbl. This neither improved nor deterred 
business, which seems to continue on a 
replacement basis almost without regard 
for fluctuations. Closing quotations, 
Dec. 13: fancy city brands of hard sprin 
wheat patent $9.05@9.30 bbl, standar 
patent $8.75@9.10, straight $8.50@8.75, 
and first clear $7.15@7.35, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 7-13 .......+% 12,000 6,000 50 
Previous week ..... 12,000 6,000 50 
FOOT BBO cs occcece 12,000 3,000 25 
Two years ago..... 16,000 1,500 10 
Three years ago.... 28,000 700 3 
Four years ago..... 24,000 7,000 29 
Five years ago..... 24,000 15,900 66 


The price of Kansas patents advanced 
somewhat less than spring, not because 
of any advantage in the general cash 
wheat situation, but mainly due to the 
stress of competition. Kansas bakers 
patent is now selling at only 30@35c bbl 
under the same class of spring, and 
many bakers who bought Kansas when it 
ranged $1@1.25 bbl under spring not 
long ago have decided to go back to their 
first love, inasmuch as they are not able 
to make but an inconsiderable saving. 
Nevertheless, a fair quantity of Kansas 
was sold by local mills to established 
trade, while representatives of southwest- 
ern mills say their customers are taking 
the usual amount from day to day. Clos- 
ing quotations, Dec. 13: fancy brands of 
hard winter wheat patent $8.45@8.65 bbl, 
standard patent $8.25@8.50, straight 
$8.05@8.35, and first clear $6.80@7.10, in 
98-Ib cottons. 


December 17, 1924 


Some disappointment is expressed con- 
cerning the lack of seasonal activity in 
the rye flour market, but this probably 
is due to the letdown in export demand. 
Domestic business is holding up fairly 
well, and while mills are probably not 
selling as much as they are making, with 
some exceptions, they are getting favor- 
able directions on old orders, which en- 
ables them to keep their plants running 
at a very satisfactory rate. Rye flour 
prices have gone up again, through the 
force of circumstances in the rye market 
as a whole. While cash rye has been sell- 
ing at a most unusual discount under the 
options, the tendency now is to catch up, 
for there is a surfeit of rye with high 
moisture content coming to market, and 
choice milling grades are very scarce. 
The price of rye flour has benefited from 
this situation, but naturally it will have 
to fall in line, despite the fact that the 
value of rye feed has been enhanced re- 
cently. 

What may be of no concern to buyers 
and users of rye flour, but certainly is 
troublesome to the rye miller, is that the 
kind of rye that has made a reputation 
for flour is becoming scarcer daily in this 
territory, and the price sooner or later 
will by force of necessity reflect the 
scarcity. This does not yet seem to be 
realized by the majority of larger con- 
sumers, but as it comes to their attention 
the likelihood is that they will take meas- 
ures to cover their requirements, and 
better business naturally will result. Ex- 
port grades are not in free supply, but 
there is no particular demand, and prices, 
while nominally higher, are only steady. 
Closing quotations, Dec. 13: fancy rye 
patent $7.20@7.35 bbl, pure white $7.05 
@7.15, straight $6.75@6.95, pure dark 
$6@6.45, and ordinary dark $5.50@5.90, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Receipts and shipments at- Milwaukee 
for the week ending Dec. 13, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


c-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 30,770 28,990 19,750 24,440 
Wheat, bus.. 28,000 46,200 87,429 56,492 
Corn, bus.... 111,000 629,000 28,875 340,536 
Oats, bus.... 360,800 530,200 137,481 287,575 
Barley, bus.. 360,000 320,740 79,730 59,520 
Rye, bus..... 48,110 72,165 43,351 9,060 
Feed, tons... 230 990 2,088 9,353 


In the Milwaukee cash grain market, 
a firmer tone prevailed and all prices 
went higher, wheat gaining 6@7c for the 
period, while rye is up 3@4c, corn 3@5c, 
and oats 3@4c. Barley held firm. but 
unchanged. The movement is moderate 
and demand good. Approximately 1,- 
000,000 bus oats were booked here for 
forward shipment during the week. Clos- 
ing quotations, Dec. 18: No. 1 Dakota 
dark northern $1.71@1.76, No. 1 durum 
$1.61@1.62, No. 1 hard winter $1.67@ 
1.71, No. 1 red winter $1.69@1.70; No. 2 
rye, $1.35@1.37; No. 3 yellow corn $1.25 
@1.26, No. 3 white $1.21@1.23, No. 3 
ry Me gee No. 3 white oats, 

ec; maltin arley 88@98c, pearlin 
ee 
NOTES 

W. H. Cahill, sales manager Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, is visiting 
the Pennsylvania trade. 

Otto R. Sickert, of the Deutsch & 
Sickert Co., has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to the Minneapolis feed market. 

George W. Moody, head of the Weyau- 
wega Milling Co., and president of the 
Wisconsin State Millers’ Association, vis- 
ited the Milwaukee market on Dee. 12. 


A. L. Hale, sales manager Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, was in Milwaukee 
Dec. 12-13, working in the trade with 
the local representatives, Roegge & 
Kleinsteuber, 216 West Water Street. 

P. P. Donahue and H. M. Stratton, of 
the Donahue-Stratton Co., operating the 
Chicago & North Western elevators in 
Milwaukee, were in Port Huron, Mich., 
for several days, following the burning 
of the Grand Trunk elevator, to investi- 
gate salvage possibilities. 

Milwaukee bakers are giving serious 
thought to the matter of increasing the 
price of bread, now 9c for the 1-lb and 
13c for the 1%-lb loaf. These prices 
have been in effect without perceptib’e 
variation for nearly two years, and the 
recent rise in flour prices makes it prob- 
able that bread will be raised to 10@l1l5c 
loaf if the present level is held or ad- 
vances. 

D. D. Lescohier, associate professor of 
economics, University of Wisconsin, ad- 
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December 17, 1924 


dressed a large audience on “The Ro- 
mance of the Wheat Harvest” in one of 
the series of lectures under auspices of 
the university extension department in 
Milwaukee on Dec. 10. Professor 
Lescohier investigated labor conditions in 
the wheat fields for the government in 
1920-21. 

Wallace M. Bell, founder and prési- 
dent W. M. Bell Co., one of the leading 
grain commission firms on ’change, died 
suddenly, Dec. 12, at his home, from con- 
gestion of the lungs. He was 67 years 
of age and began his career as an office 
boy in a Chicago grain firm, coming to 
Milwaukee in 1890 to join the L. Bartlett 
& Son Co. In 1897 he established his 
own business, which has grown to large 
proportions. His brother, Frank B. Bell, 
and his son, Robert G. Bell, are members 
of the firm. Mr. Bell was a past presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce, and one of the founders and a 
past president of the Milwaukee Athletic 
Club. Funeral services were held Dec. 
15, under Masonic auspices, he having 
been a Knight Templar and Thirty-sec- 
ond Degree Mason, and a Shriner. 

L. E. Meyer. 





Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 








1924— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
GetebeP ancccccseccsce 46 419,874 
September ........+++. 430 309,143 
pS PPT TY TPE eee 2,881 46,141 
SUD ce cscccseseveceees 1,476 1,240,097 
PED ccevceveienetccas 1,216 949,011 
DE n.000000000s 0000800 1,363,648 
BREE cccescccesccesecs 3,970 2,208,538 
TS errr rr 24,928 2,574,004 
VORTGATY ccccccvcccece 13,908 2,413,271 
POET - a ccrsecccceses 15,326 2,960,363 

1923— 

December ........cs006 19,218 3,050,728 
POUOEEROP cceccccacecs 20,116 5,264,199 
ee or 19,383 2,833,673 
September ............ 13,695 1,234,578 
pO PPT eT Tere 18,2738 596,477 
BE 564040 064445084604 18,640 1,835,515 
SEN a 60nd 6 v'e 60006 640% 17,206 121,752 
Dt Skee ceeetstedes eae 19,438 945,904 
SEE, Swikdeaey ess ees tue 20,482 2,812,094 
SD acsesesénneees os 26,429 344,513 
EE ee 38,107 209,974 
SD. 5. peeeaescoenes 37,144 262,299 
1922— 
December ...........-+- 50,923 2,680,518 
oe rere 40,652 3,175,568 
GORGE cccccccccceces 50,685 2,566,109 
PTT TEE 41,823 782,448 
BUR cccccccccccecce 40,681 1,151,507 
GOT ccccccscccccseeoss 45,850 8,069,854 
SE 86400660009 000000 63,787 1,609,876 
ST £640604094000 6000405 61,287 1,231,032 
BEE asboncasaeseeeest 61,157 483,643 
BEL. 0.0.0:5.045400086008 65,648 2,673,267 
WONOUNET ccccccccccese 64,069 199,304 
SORGBET cc ccccccccccecs 117,627 3,119,583 
1921— 
WORSEN ceicccccceceee 57,839 2,052,247 
SPE Beccscceccese 82,605 1,184,776 
CORNED vo wcccscccvecss 45,700 877,622 
GOURENOP co cccvccecces 3,519 81,031 
BE csvcveccccccose 3,697 239,559 
July 713,669 
June .. 89,807 
May .. 1,902,667 
April 4,451,304 
BENG cevecscssacceees 174,419 2,784,281 
WOUGURET cc cccccccccce 202,380 4,404,305 
SOMGRTT ccc ccccccecese 220,443 4,604,856 

1920— 

DOCGMBREE 2. occ cccccces 226,798 11,235,112 
November ............ 201,667 9,522,678 
QOPRREE co cccccccvesece 163,327 9,802,149 
1,841,804 

364,827 

100,334 

283,010 

474,891 

227,284 

665,154 

534,692 

756,821 

14,483,990 

19,601,706 

22,642,709 

23,286,024 

35,808,656 

7,910,000 

17,036,000 

33,583,000 

8,672,000 

4,052,000 

1,714,000 

783,000 

27,283,906 

18,012,540 

14,465,509 

51,004,024 

4,779,764 

1918-19............ 38,040 11,121,000 

BOREOEDs ccoscccccse 675,096 28,177,000 

1916-17.........665 174,704 24,138,000 

WISE. oc ccccccee 329,905 5,703,000 

1914-15.. 64,200 426,000 

1913-14... 89,911 1,979,000 

1912-18.....5....65 107,658 798,000 





*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 included 
in October and not September totals, as the 
new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 
tTen months. 


Sweden imported nearly 2,500,000 bus 
rye during the first seven months of 1924, 
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DEATH OF SECTION 28 

Not for a long time—and perhaps 
never again—will section 28 of the mer- 
chant marine act haunt the export and 
import trade of this country. If the 
President’s message lacked anything per- 
manently to end this menace, the job 
was finished by the Hoover committee 
which has made its report on the co- 
ordination of rail and water transporta- 
tion. 

Like all Hoover documents, the report 
is constructive. It goes further than 
merely delivering a knockout to section 
28. In killing that clause it does not 
attempt to substitute another piece of 
indirection, but suggests that the whole 
question of rail and water transportation 
be taken up and solved in a businesslike 
manner. 

It is proposed that the Shipping Board 
determine upon a more systematic meth- 
od of quoting through rail and ocean 
rates to relieve the uncertainty of inland 
shippers as to transportation costs. 
There are five specific recommendations 
in the report, the first of which indorses 
the President’s position regarding sec- 
tion 28. The railroads will no doubt find 
much to interest them in the suggestion 
that they be allowed once again to op- 
erate steamships. There is no doubt as 
to the soundness of this suggestion. 

No one will dispute that the railroad 
operation of steamships when in vogue 
assured better and more regular service 
than the present system. With the rail- 
roads in charge there was no experimen- 
tation with untrained transportation men. 
Service was more dependable, and the 
interior shipper could find out at his 
local station what it would cost him to 
deliver a consignment on the other side 
of the water. 

The railroads have received unlimited 
encouragement from recent events. The 
President’s message was helpful, and the 
Hoover report was more so. In fact, the 
whole business outlook is brighter from 
the standpoint of prospective legislation, 
government policy and improving condi- 
tions abroad. 


HOUSE CLEANING 


Business will applaud reports that the 
President, now that he is serving the 
country in his own right, is about to 
clean house at the offices of the Federal 
Trade and Tariff commissions. In the 
interest of all business and all industry, 
both commissions should be overhauled. 
This is no time for theorists to hold re- 
sponsible positions in the government. 

Business is tired of the form of vivi- 
section which has been practiced upon it 
for the last several years, especially by 
the Federal Trade Commission. The idea 
of having their problems passed upon by 
men without practical business experi- 
ence has been exasperating to those who 
have been keeping things going in this 
country. It is reassuring that the Presi- 
dent is about ready to take the situation 
in hand and see to it that men who wish 
to help rather than hurt business are 
placed in control of these boards. 


SAMUEL’ GOMPERS 


Washington is wondering what the 
death of Samuel Gompers means. As 
—s of the American Federation of 

bor he has stood out against the in- 
tense radicals in the labor movement. 
The question is, Will the extremists have 
the power to take control, now that the 
road has been cleared of a great person- 
ality who gripped the support of thou- 
sands who fundamentally did not agree 
with him? . 

No one knows, of course, to what ex- 
tent his influence will live after him. The 
men immediately around him have al- 
ways been more radical than he-was. It 
was these men who drag him into 
indorsing the red flag ticket in the recent 
political campaign, Mr. Gompers was 


always opposed to putting the labor 
movement into partisan politics officially, 
but he was compelled to go along in the 
late campaign against his own better 
judgment. Seldom, however, was he 
forced to surrender to the radicals. He 
will be long remembered for his outspo- 
ken attitude with reference to the recog- 
nition of soviet Russia and against com- 
munism generally. 

The selection of a radical to succeed 
Mr. Gompers would bring labor and cap- 
ital to grips at once, but labor, being 
well employed just now, is likely to think 
a second time before taking any chances. 
Two men stand out in front as pros- 
pective successors to the dead chief. One 
is John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, and Warren S. Stone, of 
the railroad brotherhoods. Lewis repre- 
sents the conservative labor view and is 
one of the ablest men in the history of 
the organized workers. He has stood 
aloof from the political radical move- 
ment and, though making splendid bar- 
gains for his miners, holds the respect of 
many leaders in industry. 

Stone, on the other hand, reflects the 
extreme viewpoint. He is somewhat more 
than a right wing socialist. He would 
appear ready to join the left. wing any 
time the majority membership of his 
organization showed a disposition to fol- 
low. The contest to succeed Mr. Gom- 
pers may be between Lewis and Stone. 
The election of Lewis would have a good 
effect upon industry, while misgivings 
would follow the choice of Stone. 


CONGRESS AT HIGH SPEED 


Congress is moving along at a rapid 
pace. At the present rate one third of 
the appropriation bills will have been 
disposed of by the House before Christ- 
mas. The Interior bill was the first to 
be passed, and the agricultural bill was 
then put through at record speed. The 
Interior department bill carries money 
to start some new irrigation projects in 
the West, but under provisions that are 
not popular in the country affected. 
Western senators are preparing to strike 
out the provision which places an inter- 
est charge on deferred payments on new 
projects. 

The question of the consent decree by 
which the large packers dropped unre- 
lated lines from their business is to be 
fought out again. Some of the packers 
are anxious to have the decree set aside 
because they think it is unfair to re- 
strict them to the business of handling 
meat products alone, when they have 
such a splendid selling organization 
which can handle grocery lines without 
added cost. 

The packers are not alone in wishing 
to have the restriction removed. Some 
of the manufacturers, particularly an 
element among the fruit canners, would 
like to have the packers go back into 
a general wholesale business in food 
products. The packers were good cus- 
tomers, and helped the fruit canners to 
dispose of a year’s output in double- 
quick time. Neither the canners nor the 
packers, it appears, have been doing so 
well since the government interfered and 
compelled the packing concerns to con- 
fine themselves to the handling of meats. 

The packers contend that the consent 
decree would not stand up in court, and 
there is almost certain to be a test of 
its validity. One packing firm has issued 
a statement of its position in which a 
former attorney general is quoted as say- 
ing that the government did well to 
obtain a voluntary agreement from the 
packers, because they could not have 
been compelled by law to retire from the 
wholesale grocery trade. 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation is expected to lead the move- 
ment to block any letting down of the 
bars, and has announced that it is ready 
for a test of the decree. .“It is appro- 
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priate at this time again to state our 
attitude,” says a statement issued by the 
wholesalers. “Our association has no 
purpose whatever in this matter other 
than to aid the government in upholding 
the decree obtained by the United States 
Department of Justice.” Then the state- 
ment proceeds to point out that the pur- 
pose of the government was to prevent a 
great food monopoly. 





October Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of October, 1924, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Wheat ~——Bushels—, 














To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Azores, etc. ...... 200 ATO4T a hte 
rer 28,079 3,448,729 ..... 
| 20,716 ae sence 
Esthonia .. eee ae aeene etacy 
Finland . Taeeee. . » sennee” -ctkes 
France .. os 261 2,214,918 ..... 
Germany .. - 339,844 2,050,385 ..... 
Gibraltar ee >. Savedte 4" 5 cee 
SE Seenenceene 41,164 288,200 ..... 
SU sdbeeesvesece 26,293 2,536,386 ..... 
Malta, etc. ....... 6,349 BUGET Sesce 
Netherlands ...... 419,259 4,570,621 24,915 
DUE sccucscses 27,455 he rr 
Seen, SN... BOWES sccsee cerca 
DED. wetecvcis > ates Gites 8s cave 
Sweden .......... 13,222 37,416 30,566 
Turkey (Europe).. ..... GeLEee. «eva0 
ED 05465 60% 0 212,273 9,226,984 908 
eee 92,978 Eee ee 
BEE. eeantaceres 22,629 638,333 ..... 
Jugoslavia, etc. .. EF ee eek ae 
CO ae 9,588 17,202,565 320,305 
British Honduras. . SSae:.  cigees 
Costa Rica ....... 6,905 Tern t 1,500 
Guatemala ....... CS aS * eae 
MeOMGUTAS ....0.6% 4,731 8,000 103 
Nicaragua ........ on <i netecd 560 
PE cendesees 7,246 641,680 717 
ae Re  etivce  seeice 
SS RS 21,637 28,639 14,447 
Miquelon, etc. .... poe? saleus 333 
Newfoundland .... Cae ....mdes ens caeee 
Bermuda ......... a. «esses 2,910 
MPATROSSS 206 cccces Bee setae Spears 
PO eae , & Seer 5,480 
Trinidad, Tobago.. i es eee 
Other B. W. Indies ae ° ‘eseena 469 
Ce bascebeSceeas 107,861 65,127 210,027 
Dominican Rep. .. 9,317 3,608 § wc.c% 
Dutch W. Indies.. Sere.  eweens 100 
French W. Indies. S... aaa 30 
BENES dc cucesccsess | BP eee ee 
Virgin Islands .... See «sews 614 
DE Sinkeses ..0den6 +... Snebas 44 
BOGEEVED co cccoceces er 0s sosswekee 86 a baa BS 
BONNE ccbccccicene 65,576 800: wes 
CED no ccccesegese See. . 4s2¥es eens 
GORGES, 0 2060 0.00 4,784 B.208  cesec 
MORASS oc cccccece re ee 
British Guiana ... i. TS Oe 348 
Dutch Guiana .... | @eereritees 
French Guiana ... SS aaa ser ae ee 
BE ce ticececcive 14,501 SS cewes 
Venezuela ........ . Seer ae 
GEIR sc cwevcsccecs | Rae 7 
TEN 9 ncn b404.80 Ben 6 oteonea. “neaee 
Hongkong ........ Cee. Asiercn  seeeo 
TOROD cecevcccvess 6,352 551,677 18 
Palestine, Syria .. Dae  <ec0osee -s éan3 
Philippine Islands. 45,397  ...... 141 
Australia ......... ar” eensey eenee 
French Oceania .. Geen ‘‘secces’” Seeae 
Belgian Kongo ... 50 GS «meres 
Br. West Africa... 11,918 oonese . Seees 
Br. South Africa.. a. seenge ” setae 
Canary Islands ... eet ~~ achadic® pean’ 
BFR cccccsesces SEGEE... . dpcoce - davde 
Other Fr. Africa.. Se aa 
TABOR. 0c ccccervece - withers aes 
MOreced ...ccscese ae cabal wien ae 
Other Port. Africa eee. - esedteo.. dead? 
Spanish Africa ... Rae.  aheheec a dier en 

1,872,408 45,112,358 614,544 
- Bushels 

To— Barley Rye Oats 
Belgium ....... 126,503 68,370 330,098 
ROOMMATE cccice 3 (Seess SO,G7S° cess 
Prance .......%. 23,333 Aree 
Germany ....... 1,119,757 1,020,058 169,554 
Netherlands 716,512 1,078,980 788,308 
Norway ........ 39,670 i rer 
BweGOM ..ccsecr coves 84.871 sc eocee 
England ....... 2,880,142 ...... 172,982 
BOSCIAME .ncccce csvsee c0sver 30,000 
Ireland ........ 908,888. acecss © pesoed 
Canada ......+.. 660,253 8,427,103 431,038 
TROMGUTAR .6cc0s coese =. aendes , 2,581 
Nicaragua .....  s’ aheden 2,025 
Panama ....... S:-. . weeds 153 
Mexico ...cccese 39,291 45 4,347 
CUBR cccvcccces | eee 113,791 
Other W. Indies | er 6,155 
Other countries. 502 10 1,063 

Totals ....... 5,314,768 10,852,555 2,052,095 
Rye flour, bbis— 

To— 

Denmark ...... 338 Canada ........ 224 
Germany ....... 5,402 West Indies .... 194 
4 Other countries. 16 


12,393 





Belgium—Crops 
Grain crops of Belgium, as reported by 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Public 
Works, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 
Wheat Rye Oats Barley 


1924....... 12,612 19,737 40,036 3,729 
1923....... 13,376 20,787 47,057 4,182 
1922....... 10,615 18,384 35,783 3,438 
1921....... 14,495 21,273 35,226 5,117 
1920....... 10,275 18,169 33,865 4,350 
1919....... 10,565 14,505 27,360 3,419 
1918....... . 5,132 *30,000  *3,500 
1917... 2008 8,252 5,008 *30,000 *%3,500 
1916....... *8,000 %6,000 *30,000 *3,500 
1915....... 000 18,000 40,000 4,000 
pi | Ree 13,973 23,137 49,742 5 

| 14,769 22,463 47,967 4,217 
1912....... 15,348 21,312 86,086 4,253 
111..... ++ 16,746 ’ 43,249 - 4,446 
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ST. LOUIS 

Mills located at interior points in the 
Illinois and Missouri soft wheat terri- 
tory and the larger mills in St. Louis 
noticed an improvement in buying last 
week, mainly of small bookings of one 
and two car lots, but widely scattered. 
Some mills say that sales were almost 
twice as heavy as in the previous week. 

Shipping directions are coming in 
much more satisfactorily, particularly 
those calling for shipment toward the 
end of this month and early in January. 

Some mills are complaining about 
running into cut rate competition, but 
it usually develops that quotations which 
are unreasonably low come from a few 
small mills that apparently do not know 
exactly what they are doing, and this is 
having very little effect on the trade at 
large. 

What business is being done in hard 
winter wheat flour seems to be largely 
by resellers, both here and in the East. 
Shipping directions are light and new 
business is quiet, but the majority of 
mills anticipate that this situation will be 


greatly changed after the first of the’ 


year, for stocks of many buyers are at 
a low point, and scarcely any flour has 
been bought for shipment after March 1, 

Export business to the Continent and 
the United Kingdom is very quiet, and 
resellers still seem to control the mar- 
ket, as the surplus accumulated during 
the heavy buying period at the start 
of the present crop year has not yet 
been used up. However, this situation 
is very similar to the domestic trade in 
hard wheat flours, and exporters are an- 
ticipating an improvement in trade with 
the buyers in the territories mentioned 
shortly after the first of the year. A 
fair volume of business is being done to 
Latin and South American markets, and 
this trade will probably continue at the 
same rate for the balance of the crop 
year. 

Flour quotations, Dec. 13: soft winter 
short patent $8.25@8.50, in 140-Ib jutes, 
St. Louis; straight $7.50@7.80, first clear 
$6.50@7.10; hard winter short patent 
$7.75@8.10, straight $7.40@7.60, first 
clear $6.35@6.75; spring first patent 
$8.40@8.90, standard patent $8.25@8.50, 
first clear $7@7.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

A eer rie 2 26,600 41 

Previous week ............ 27,600 43 

MOM So cadecccsccdsater 40,100 63 

Two years ago ............ 34,700 69 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold.from St. Louis: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

eda 0 Hike 6 Kaa dee 38,400 44 
Previous week ............ 44,400 51 
oa” Se ee ea 48,000 56 
Two years ago ............ 45,100 59 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Bee. 13, with comparisons: 

--Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Flour, bbis.... 92,030 106,210 134,180 137,690 

Wheat, bus...773,928 535,900 574,330 392,720 

Corn, bus..... $97,452 575,574 350,510 249,250 

454,000 900,000 372,030 526,600 

80 4,430 

Barley, bus... 32,000 11,600 2,720 2,970 


feed, sacks.. 34,330 ..+.. 65,670 ..... 
Mixed feed, 
Sacks ...... 16,440). cane. 140,780 ..... 
WHEAT |. 


Soft wheat prices are sharply highe 


r. 
rements are urgent, but offer- 
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302 cars, against 294 in the previous 
week, Cash prices: No. 2 red $1.54@ 
1.85, No. 3 red $1.81@1.84; No. 1 hard 
$1.65@1.66, No. 2 hard $1.63. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The.corn market, though also showing 
a gain on the week, was independent of 
wheat, bullish reports on the corn situa- 
tion being the main factor. The oat 
market participated in the general ad- 
vance of other grains, but in a nominal 
way only, and trading was quiet. 

Receipts of corn were 364 cars, against 
873 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn $1.25, No. 3 corn $1.23@1.24, 
No. 4 corn $1.21, No. 5 corn $1.20; No. 
1 yellow $1.35, No. 2 yellow $1.27, No. 3 
yellow $1.25@1.26, No. 4 yellow $1.23@ 
1.24, No. 5 yellow $1.21@1.22, No. 6 yel- 
low $1.19; No. 2 white $1.25@1.30, No. 4 
white $1.21, No. 5 white $1.20. Oats re- 
ceipts, 172 cars, against 86. Cash prices: 
No. 2 oats, 638c; No. 3 oats, 59@6lc; 
No. 4 oats, 59@60c. 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, Dec. 13, 
by St. Louis mills, as follows: standard 
‘meal $2.65@2.75 cwt, cream meal $2.85 
@2.95, corn flour $2.90@3. St. Louis 
on a on rye products, the same 

ate, in 98-lb cottons: fancy white pat- 
ent $7.45@7.55, standard patent $7.35@ 
7.45, medium $7.05@7.15, straight $6.95 
@7.05, fancy dark $5.90@6, rye meal 
$6.15@6.25. 


Cc, G. RANDALL SUCCEEDS E. P. BRONSON 


C. B. Cole, president H. C. Cole Mill- 
ing Co., Chester, Ill., has announced that 
C. G. Randall has been elected vice 
president and manager of the company 
to succeed the late E, P. Bronson. For 
the past four years Mr. Randall was 
Mr. Bronson’s assistant and sales man- 
ager of the company. Before coming to 
the Cole Milling Co. Mr. Randall was 
general freight agent and auditor of 
the Wabash, Chester & Western Rail- 
road Co, at Chester, with which road he 
had been for 29 years. 

During the four years he has been 
with the milling company Mr. Randall 
has made many friends in the trade, as 
well as in his own organization, and al- 
though the filling of a place left vacant 
by Mr. Bronson will be a particularly 
difficult one, Mr. Randall is exceptionally 
well qualified for his larger undertaking. 


DATE SET FOR ELECTION 


The annual caucus for the nomination 
of president, and first and second. vice 
presidents to serve in 1925, and the nom- 
ination of five directors to serve for 
two years, as well as the nomination of 
10 members as a committee of arbitra- 
tion, and 12 members as a committee of 
appeals, will be held in the exhcange 
hall of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, at 3 p.m., Dec. 30. The election 
of such officers and directors will be held 
on Wednesday, Jan. 7. 

On Jan. 6, the day preceding the elec- 
tion, will be held the annual meeting of 
the members of the exchange, at which 
tinie the report of the board of direc- 
tors will be made, together with depart- 
mental reports and the financial state- 
ments of the secretary and treasurer. 


NOTES 

Carl C. Krehbiel, manager’ Mound- 
ridge (Kansas) Milling Co., visited this 
office recently. 
’ C. R. Heaney, sales manager Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Milling Co., was in St. 
Lonis last week. ~ 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, was in St. Louis, Dec. 12, on his 
way south. 

of the Miller-Davidson 
‘formerly -located in. the 


Pierce Building, has been moved to 1041 
Planters’ Building. 

B. F. Wallschlaeger, manager of the 
St. Louis office of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., returned last week from a trip to 
the company’s main office in Minne- 
apolis. 

Vernon E. Penniwell, South American 
export manager for the Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis, was in New Or- 
leans last week in the interest of his 
company. 

P. Gonzalez, San Juan, Porto Rico, 
the representative in that country for 
the Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, last 
week made a trip to the mills operated 
by this company. 

Charles: T. Stork, Buffalo, N. Y., 
American manager Noury & Van der 
Lande, spent several days calling on the 
trade in St. Louis last week, going from 
here to southern territory. 

Clyde A. Carter, of the Randolph 
Milling Co., Baldwin, IIl., is an appli- 
cant for membership in the Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis,'on transfer of cer- 
tificate from W. Roy Spiers. 

Damage estimated at $1,200 was re- 
cently done to the warehouse of the 
Corno Mills Co., East St. Louis, Ill., by 
a fire which is believed to have started 
from spontaneous combustion. 


MEMPHIS 

The flour market continues very quiet, 
with little disposition to buy more than 
needed for immediate use. Jobbers say 
they are not getting the usual demand 
which comes just before Christmas. 
There is less disposition to oppose the 
higher prices, reflecting a feeling that 
hope is gone that they will recede. One 
blending concern reports a slightly bet- 
ter demand for several days, but at prices 
about 50c below present wheat cost. 

Best soft wheat short patents were 
quoted Dec. 11 at $9.85@10.25, although 
early in the week a little business was 
reported as having been done as low as 
$9.60. ‘There has been a eleaning up of 
resale stuff, and buyers are now con- 
fronted with paying what the mills ask, 
and there is little hesitancy in following 
the wheat market closely. 

Hard winter wheat flour is firm and 
higher, but without activity. Bakers are 
complaining some at the falling off of 
demand for their products. Discussion 
of any advances in bread prices has been 
limited to the. smaller bakers, but they 
are practically helpless, as the large 
manufacturers here are said to be pro- 
tected with contracts for flour to run 
them through to the new crop. For the 
best short hard winter patents, prices 
Dec. 11 were $8.50@8.80, while standard 
patents ranged $7.75@8.25. 

Corn meal continues to move slowly, 
although one lot of 2,500 bbls was sold 
early in the week. A little more interest 
on the buying side was shown when con- 
tracts were offered as low as $5.50@5.60, 
though some of the large mills were hold- 
ing firm for $5.85, later going to $5.95. 
The country is buying very little, but 
distributors appear to believe that hope 
of cheap meal is gone, and are beginning 
to display a little more interest. Stocks 
are very light and will be kept so, as 
nobody is disposed to anticipate require- 
ments at prevailing levels. The corn 
market here continues firm; cash No. $ 
white and No. 3 mixed were quoted Dec. 
4 at $1.22 and No. 3 yellow at $1.27. 
Receipts have been fairly heavy, but 
mostly yellow and mixed grades. 

* * 

O. T. Stout, of the Atlas Mills, Vin- 
cennes, Ind., was a recent guest of his 
brother, C. B. Stout, of the Dixie-Port- 
land Flour Co. 

Grorce WittiaMson. 


NEW ORLEANS 
Flour prices continued to climb during 
the first part of December, and on Dec. 
10 were as follows: 


-—Winter—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ...... $9.55 $8.10 $9.95 
95 per cent ....... 8.95 7.90 9.25 
100 per cent:...... 8.60 7.70 8.50 


Sie Sh ale ics 7.50 8.00 

First clear ....... dus 0 7.00 coos 
Semolina, 5%c lb. Corn flour, $3.05. 

Exports to Europe during the past 

week declined somewhat, but wheat ex- 

remained about normal. Carload 

ts of wheat continue to arrive at this 
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port in large volume for shipment 
abroad. The Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steam- 
ship service) reported a consignment of 
approximately 3,500 bus to Vera Cruz, 
and several smaller lots were reported 
during the week for other Latin Ameri- 
can ports. 

Conditions throughout this immediate 
trade zone remain unchanged. Very lit- 
tle buying is being done either by bak- 
eries, wholesale houses or jobbers. In 
order to avoid being caught with large 
supplies of flour on hand in case prices 
should decline, buyers are limiting their 
purchases to present requirements. 

The flour movement to Latin America 
during the week amounted to 30,753 bags, 
according to four of the principal .steam- 
ship lines that serve the tropics. It is 
estimated that approximately 20,000 bags 
in addition to that amount were taken 
to Latin America by various other lines. 
The figures follow: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 3,300 
bags; Santiago, 130; Kingston, 987; 
Puerto Colombia, 450; Bocas del Toro, 
775; Limon, 3,080; Colon, 1,200; La 
Guayra, 100; Puerto Castilla, 300; Pan- 
ama City, 400; Tumaco, 20; Guayaquil, 
3,190; Guatemala City, 1,067; Tela, 1,- 
352; Truxillo, 1,480; Belize, 225. 

Munson Line: Vera Cruz, 1,200; Ha- 
vana, 600. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: La 
Ceiba, 75; Havana, 3,672; Vera Cruz, 
2,300. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 1,500; Tampico, 500; 
Bluefields, 300; Puerto Cortez, 500. 

Wheat inspections reached 1,034,999 
bus up to Dec. 10. Elevator stocks in 
New Orleans on that day were: wheat, 
2,141,000 bus; corn, 273,000; oats, 325,- 
000; rye, 36,000. 

In November 2,887 cars of grain of 
all kinds were inspected, both inward 
and outward. 

Prices hold firm in the New Orleans 
rice market. Fancy blue rose was re- 
ported by local mills and at the Board 
of Trade on Dec. 10 at a top of 6%%c, 
and second heads at 4%c. Receipts 
from the interior were fairly large, as 
follows: ‘ ’ 


Rough, Clean, 

Rezeipts— sacks pockets 

Thus far this season....... 642,808 387,647 

Same period, 1923 ........ 390,146 375,030 
Sales— 

Thus far this season ...... 46,372 376,134 

Same period, 1923 ......... 44,714 287,219 


NOTES 


Juan Argote, of Juan Argote & Co., 
exporters, is on a business trip to Mex- 
ico. 

F. F. Deimel has joined the bakers’ 
apply department of J. S. Waterman 

0. 


Russell Fortier, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., is making a business trip through 
Louisiana. 


R. M. McCombs, president Cape Coun- 
ty Milling Co., Jackson, Mo., visited J. 
S. Waterman & Co. recently. 

Among corporations filing charters in 
Louisiana during the past week was that 
of the Barker Baking Co., New Orleans, 
capital $62,700. 

Owen Vincent, president New Orleans 
Bank & Trust Co., has just returned 
from a visit to Mexico. He reports the 
outlook for flour business between this 
country and Mexico as very promising. 

Louisiana’s senators have been urged 
by business men of their state to get be- 
hind the Mississippi Valley Association’s 
program for national waterways develop- 
ment. The plans are embodied in two 
bills before Congress, and are said to fix 
for the first time a definite period when 
the approved rivers and harbors projects 
will be improved sufficiently for unin- 
terrupted navigation. 

R, A. Surrvan. 





BREAD CONTROL IN ESTHONIA 

In order to combat the high cost of 
living, the Esthonian’ government has 
adopted a resolution to control the price 
of bread. By special agreement the 
two largest grain firms of Reval have 
promised to sell rye flour to the bakeries 
at 14 Esthonian marks (about 4c) per 
Ib. The bakeries have agreed to sell 
bread baked from this flour at 8.80 Es- 
thonian marks per lb. Any losses thus 
incurred by these firms will be compen- 
_ by the government out of state 
unds. ve le reseed et 
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E ALL know, from having 
read about it in every school- 
book on the subject, that Hol- 


land is a country reclaimed 
from the ocean. As a result, every Hol- 
lander feels it his duty to be something 
of a sailor, and at least once in his life to 
make a trip on salt water, even if only on 
that miniature ocean which is now about 
to disappear, thanks to the efficiency of 
the Zuider Zee Commission. In a matter 
of 30 years or so, the territory of Hol- 
land will have been increased by thou- 
sands of acres of rich farm lands and 
pastures, a gain which will bring pros- 
perity to great numbers of people. 
On the other hand, the disappearance 
of the Zuider Zee will fur- 
ther cramp the imaginative 
tendencies of the Holland- 
ers, who at best are not of 
a very romantic tempera- 
ment. Probably the Vol- 
endammers, the Markers 
and the Urkers will lose 
their traditional costumes 
along with the picturesque 
fishing boats in which they 
now ply their trade on the 
Zuider Zee, which, although , | 
it is smaller than many ———— 
American lakes, still has : 
many of the characteristics Sy SE 


of a real ocean. 7S 


Far back in the Middle — 
Ages this landlocked sea 
was so much like the ocean 
that its shores were dotted by important 
cities. Nowadays all these cities have 
earned the title of “villes mortes,” and 
have sunk to the status of mere villages, 
lacking alike the charms of real country 
life and the activity of the larger pro- 
vincial towns. The tourist today visiting 
Hoorn and Enkhuizen, Medemblik and 
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‘Ghe Lady of Stavoren 


By Nevrouw Ro Van Oven 


Translated from the Dutch by L. C. Wilten. Illustrated from old woodcuts. 


Stavoren, finds it hard to remember that 
these places once upon a time were full 
of life. 

Stavoren is among the saddest of all. 
Not a monument is to be seen there as a 
reminder of its glorious past, when it 
was the chief commercial town and the 


capital of Friesland, and the residence of 
kings. Unquestionably the city is very 
ancient. According to local tradition it 
was founded 300 years before the Chris- 
tian era, by three captains in the service 
of Alexander the Great, Friso, Bruno 
and Saxo. The story goes that after the 
death of Alexander these three went 


forth to conquer new territory, and ar- 
rived in the lowlands near the sea, where 
they found a river, called the Vlie, from 
which later the lake known as Flevum 
was formed. Here they decided to stay, 
for the land was fertile, and here they 
erected a temple in honor of Stavo, their 





god, and of their goddess, Tamfana. 
Around this temple they built a city, 
which soon became so rich and powerful 
that the streets were paved with pure 
gold and the houses glittered with wealth. 

Such is the legend; history cannot be 
said fully to support it, for Tacitus, who 
wrote his history 100 years after the 
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birth of Christ, does not even mention 
Stavoren by name. By the fourth cen 
tury, however, the city was certainly 
walled in, and possessed temples and 
other buildings of considerable size. By 
this time the Frisians were completely 
under Roman domination, so it is not 
surprising that the Frisian princes, 
Adeboldus and Titus Bojocarus, were 
brought up at the imperial court. The 
chroniclers tell us that at the home of 
the Frisian kings there were theaters and 
arenas where the gladiators fought in the 
presence of the entire populace, quite in 
the Roman fashion. 

The prosperity of Stavoren was based 
on commerce and industry. It was here 
that the trade routes from 
north and south met, and 
particularly the great 
routes for grain shipped 
from the Baltic regions to 
the lands of the Franks. 
Trade agreements were 
made by the Stavoren mer- 
chants with Romans and 
Franks, with Danes and 
Germans. All these peo- 
ple came to the markets of 
Stavoren to do their trad- 
ing; the lake served as a 
wonderful natural harbor, 
in which the largest boats 
could find safe anchorage 
and unload their valuable 
cargoes of grain and other 
commodities. Stavoren it- 
self had a large and well-equipped fleet; 
its people were famous as daring sailors, 
and its ships touched the farthest corners 
of the then known world. 

In those days it was still possible to 
reach Medemblik by land; a wide high- 
way led to this city across a tract which 
later was covered by the Zuider Zee. On 
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this highway King Richoldus I built a 
great temple, to serve as a refuge for 
Fugitives and exiles. In Stavoren itself 
was erected the royal palace of the 
Frisian kings, and there the counts and 
nobles of Friesland used to hold their 
meetings, with a splendor which won ad- 
miration even from far-off Brabant. In 
437 a son of Ansigys Brabo, eleventh 
count of Brabant, became the Frisian 
king; this monarch, Karel Brabo, sur- 
named the Beautiful, ruled until the year 
460. Four hundred years later, in July 
of 808, a terrific fire destroyed the palace 
of Stavoren, one of the wonders of the 
early Middle Ages, and a little later the 
waters of Flevum broke down the great 
tower of St. Nicolaas, which had been 
part of the temple of Stavo. In 825 a 
stately cathedral was built on the site 
of the royal palace by Odulphus, who 
had been, appointed bishop of Friesland 
by St. Frederick. Near this cathedral 
was erected a cloister named after 
Odulphus himself. ; 

The commerce of Stavoren grew steadi- 
ly. In the ninth century the Danish 
kings granted ships from Stavoren the 

rivilege of using the harbor of Danzig, 

n the Baltic, without paying the custom- 
ary harbor tolls. Sweden and Scotland 
later offered the same privileges to the 
Stavoren merchantmen, and trade was 
stimulated thereby to such an extent that 
the city was considered by some to be 
the richest in the world. Cornelius Kem- 
pius, who in the sixteenth century wrote 
a history of Friesland, tells us that in his 
day the ruins of the old splendor of 
Stavoren were still standing. The juris- 
diction of Stavoren extended to the gate- 
way of Nymegen, where a stone was 

laced with the inscription: “Hic usque 
Tes Stavriae” (“The jurisdiction of 
Stavoren extends thus far’), and on the 
other side “Hic finitur regnum Stavriae” 
(“Here ends the kingdom of Stavoren”). 

Stavoren was one of the first cities to 
join the famous Hanseatic League, a 
trust of Baltic and North Sea merchants 
so erful that it was able to dictate 
to kings and kaisers. Prosperity made 
Stavoren so bold that in 1335 it nullified 
its treaties with Lubeck and Hamburg, 
declaring war on both cities. Ten years 
later the Count of Holland, Willem IV, 
who came to Friesland to capture the 
city, was slain with his knights by the 
troops of Stavoren near the cloister of 
Odulphus. 

Suddenly, however, the greatness of 
Stavoren came to an end, largely be- 
cause of tremendous floods, It was at 
this time that the legend of the Lady of 
Stavoren sprang up, and this is one of 
the oldest traditions of the grain trade 
along the north coasts of Europe. The 
story runs thus: 

In Stavoren lived a very rich widow; 
in her mansions were gold and jewels in 
great quantities. She was very powerful, 
and no one was richer or more powerful 
than she. She cared for nothing except 
riches. Every time her ships returned 
with valuable cargoes, her wealth in- 
creased. But still her greed was insa- 
tiable, and at last she commanded one 
of her captains to sail forth in search of 
the most valuable cargo he could find in 
all the world. 

Scarcely had she given this order when 
she heard a great commotion outside, and 
=e the window she beheld an old 
man lying on the ground before her 
house, with outstretched hands, asking 
her for help. She went out to see what 
was the matter; the ~ wee Srereeree 

.a throng of e; everybody looked 
4 her, the ae nen of Stavoren, 
to see if she would aid him. But she 
turned away; despising weakness and 
poverty, she bade her servants cast the 
man outside the ei 

her command, cursed her, crying 
out: “Accursed be thy name, for thou 
shalt die in poverty, more miserable even 
than If? But the lady only laughed, and 
scornfully she.toeok a costly ring from 
her‘ finger and threw it into the sea. 
“Sooner shall, the waves bring back this 
ring to me,” she said, “than your curse 
shall become a Die, you dog, 
for I am the Lady of Stavoren.” And 
without lookin a... 
en steps o mansion. 
She next day her shipe sailed forth to 
Baltic, to bring back the most valu- 
in the world, and when spring 
- that they 


gates. The man, ~ 


back she ascended the | 
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as she was watching the sea for the sails 
of her ships, a stranger approached, car- 
rying a large fish. He asked permission 
to enter, for had he not caught a fish 
worthy of the table of the richest woman 
of Stavoren? She bought the fish, for 
the next day there would be a great ban- 
quet in her mansion in honor of the re- 
turn of her ships with the most precious 
cargo in the world. Soon she went to 
the kitchen to oversee the preparations 
for the banquet. The cook was making 
ready the great fish; suddenly the Lady 
of Stavoren beheld her own ring, that 
she had thrown into the sea herself. 

“Stavo, god of my fathers,” she cried, 
“help me and let not the curse of the 
beggar come true! Let not my ships go 
down, for then I shall be poor!” 

That night she could not rest. Every 
moment she expected the news that her 
ships were wrecked. Early in the morn- 
ing she hastened to the waterfront, and 
looking out to sea she beheld sails on the 
horizon. The sails grew larger and larger, 
and with favoring wind and tide her 
ships soon reached the harbor. In her 
joy all else was forgotten, the terrors of 
the night, the curse of the beggar. Once 
more the proud Lady of Stavoren asked 
her captains what riches they had 
brought her, for she had bade them bring 
back the most precious of all riches in 
the world. 

“Thou shalt be content, oh Lady,” said 
the chief captain. “I have searched long, 
and finally I found in the free city of 
Danzig what you asked of me. I have 
loaded my ship with the most wonderful 
grain my eyes ever beheld. It is costlier 
than pearls, costlier than—” 

The lady stood motionless, dumb- 
founded. Then sneeringly she said: 
“From which side of your ship did you 


‘load this grain? If you loaded it from 


the larboard, discharge it from the star- 
board into the sea.” And because the 
captain knew not what to make of her 
words; “Do you not hear me, captain? 
I am the Lady of Stavoren.” And so 
the command was obeyed, and the grain 
was discharged into the sea at the en- 
trance of the harbor. 

Soon a strange thing occurred. At the 
entrance of the harbor a great sandbar 
was formed, on which grew an abundance 
of what appeared to be grain, but it was 
nothing more than straw, for the heads 
were empty, containing no kernels. 
Larger and larger grew this sandbar, 


‘blocking the harbor until ships could no 


longer enter it. And so the great city 
was doomed. Floods and fire destroyed 
it, and the Lady of Stavoren became a 
beggar. The curse had come true. 

The dangerous sandbar, known as the 
“Womansand,” is still at the entrance 
of the harbor of the little town on the 
Zuider Zee, and there is another bar, 
called the “Graveyard,” where many a 
ship has found its last resting place. 
And still the straw with empty heads 
grows in great quantities on the sandbars 
of Stavoren. Strangers visiting the town 
take away with them a bunch of this 
straw, which is sold in the village stores. 
The botanist calls it helmgrass or sand- 
oats, but every one knows that it is the 
cursed grain of Stavoren. 





Denmark—Crops 
Grain crops of Denmark, as reported by 
the Statistisk Aarborg, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
1924*... 7,600 60,000 30,000 8,000 
1923°... 8,855 63,107 32,457 14,284 
1922*... 9,249 58,403 30,433 14,600 
1921*... 11,146 52,158 27,548 12,304 


1920*... 7,390 60,794 24,707 13,242 
1919.... 6,923 47,585 24,600 14,909 
1918.... 6,330 41,571 21,465 12,726 
1917.... 4,296 37,653 17,881 8,870 
1916.. 6,040 42,286 22,317 10,569 
1915.. 7,978 42,859 25,890 13,001 
1914.. 5,785 38,653 20,780 10,905 
1918.... 6,692 46,755 24,997 16,637 
1912.... 6,046 44,868 23,539 16,083 
1911.... 5,676 43,094 21,584 17,275 
1910.... 4,547 40, 21,793 19,564 
*Including South Jutland. 
ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 

Oats Barley Rye 
,000 745 550 
1,118 690 574 
1,118 666 547 
1,112 628 559 
1,091 626 560 
961 569 559 
937 548 542 
981 592 436 
1,042 633 481 
1,024 644 521 
1,059 597 476 
1,059 597 607 

1,059 597 5 
_ 996 678 610 


The animal was promptly christened 
“Teddy-bear,’ and the magnetic name, 
combined with the beast’s personal 
charm, captured the whole world. With- 
in a few years the firm of Steiff had 
turned out more than six million Teddy- 
bears, and the demand for this single 
product was enough to make it one of 
the largest toy manufacturing concerns 
in Germany. 

Since then its activities have been 
manifold, and every year or two it has 
produced a real masterpiece of the toy 
maker’s art. Now a circus in which the 
animals moved about and the acrobats 
really performed; now a Noah’s ark 
which was a bedlam of activity; now a 
festival at which people danced and ate 
and sang. But the crowning triumph 
so far is the little village. Here is what 
the Neue Siiddeutsche Illustrierte said 
about it a year ago: 

“Tf the personnel of Germany’s indus- 
trial administration were to keep a sta- 
tistical record of the questions which are 
most frequently asked, it would be safe 
to wager that first place would go to 
the query: ‘Where is the little village? 
It is not alone the thousands of visitors 
from abroad who lead their clamorously 
eager children by the shortest way to 
the village; the childless as well, Germans 
and foreigners alike, have sought out the 
toy market where the village stands. 
There it is, alive, gay, natural, showing 
to all of us hurried and worried dwell- 
ers in great cities the happy, peaceful 
life of the country in the good old 
times.” 

Not unnaturally, American enterprise 
discovered the village, and American 
capital in the fall of 1923 transported it 
across the ocean. On this subject the 
German paper already quoted says: 
“Now the village has been bought for 
America, the land of unlimited possi- 
bilities. There, perhaps, some fond Papa 
will build for his dear little son a play- 
house the size of an upper-class family 
residence so as to be able to give him 
the village as a birthday present.” Even- 
tually, perhaps, but it has not happened 
yet. Was it the prominence of the mill 
which led the village a month ago to 
Minneapolis? It stands there now, in 
the toy department of the L. S. Donald- 
son Co.’s store, not far from the great 
working model of the Pillsbury A mill— 
the whole history of flour milling in 
summary. 

The amazing thing about the village 
is its animation.- There is none of the 
customary whirring and rattling of 
clockwork; the little electric motors work 
so quietly, and are so well concealed, that 
one is not conscious of the machinery at 
all. There must be a hundred people— 
men, woman and children—in the village, 
and every one of them is busy. The 
miller and baker have already been re- 
ferred to. In the butcher shop the meat 
is being cut with saw and cleaver. At 
the village inn a party is dancing; in 
the barber shop a lathered victim is be- 
ing shaved, and, most poignant of all, 
a dentist is boring into the molar of an 
agonized patient with a drill as long as 
his arm. On the roof of an unfinished 
house a builder is hauling up timbers; 
his balance is precarious, but he never 
falls off. A policeman walks the streets; 
a gang of laborers is laying pavement; 
the rhythmic thump of the mallets is 
audible above all the other village noises. 

The village would be marvelous enough 
if it were inanimate; the designs, colors 
and construction would of themselves 
make it a masterpiece. For these the 
chief credit belongs to Albert Schlops- 
nies, a well-known Munich artist. But 
every corner of the village is alive. 
Watch the miller’s boy helping to pull 
up the sacks of wheat, while the miller 
himself superintendents the flow of grain 
to the revolving stones, Watch the bak- 
er and his assistant, working for dear 
life, while the baker’s wife sells the 
loaves over the counter. The available 
records do not say what mechanical 
genius was responsible for the installa- 
tion of the electric motors whereby this 
community is animated, but his inge- 
nuity is nothing short of amazing. 

Not many millers, presumably, have 
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had as yet an opportunity to take their 
children to see this wonderful mill, but 
we may hope that it will be exhibited, 
sooner or later, in many parts of the 
country, for no description can do jus- 
tice to it or to the village of which it is 
a part. And at this particular season, 
when the Christmas spirit is finding its 
truest expression in whatever brings de- 
light to children, there is a special rea- 
son for telling the story of the Munich 
cripple, Margarete Steiff,to whom Theo- 
dore Roosevelt unwittingly brought fame 
and fortune, and whose mill stands to- 
day as a memorial of the Old World in 
the largest milling center of the New. 





CHINA 

Suanounal, Curna, Nov. 15.—Stocks of 
foreign wheat in the hands of the millers 
here are very small, being held princi- 
pally by the Foh Sing Mills. These mills 
had previously sold practically all their 
stocks to Japan. The Japanese have been 
obliged to buy large quantities of Ameri- 
can wheat, partly because of the. fact 
that the Manchurian crop is a very bad 
one this year, and partly also for the 
reason that a world shortage on wheat 
is feared. The Japanese also are good 
speculators, and have apparently seized 
this opportunity of making money. 

Arrivals of Chinese wheat into Shang- 
hai are practically nil, the transporta- 
tion difficulties preventing cargo from 
coming on the market. The local mills 
have succeeded in buying a fair amount 
of Chinese wheat in the producing cen- 
ters, but the trouble is that these stocks 
are lying, not in Shanghai, but else- 
where, and cannot be moved into this 
port. 

Supplies of wheat in the possession of 
local mills are expected to last not more 
than a month, and if the war lasts longer 
than that, the mills would be hard 
pushed to find wheat to grind. There is 
a difference of more than a tael per 
picul between Chinese and foreign wheat, 
and it is a moot point whether the local 
market will advance far enough to bridge 
this difference in the event of communi- 
cation being improved. 

Japan has been buying very large 

uantities of bran in the local market, 

the price being now 2.45 taels per picul. 
Most of the bran, as a matter of fact, 
goes from here to Japan, and the total 
bran output of the mills is naturally not 
as great as flour. The Shanghai flour 
market is advancing steadily. 

Dairen, Tientsin and Newchwang have 
been buying. Tientsin is now out of the 
market, but is expected to enter again 
about two weeks hence. About 1,000,000 
bags Chinese flour were sold to Tientsin, 
Newchwang and Dairen last month. Dai- 
ren is now interested in the lower grade 
flour, No. 2. 

During the two months that have in- 
tervened since the civil war broke out, 
the local flour mills have consumed very 
little wheat, owing to the fact that the 
milled product could not be moved. There 
have been some exceptions in this re- 
spect, notably the Fou Foong flour mills, 
which do a good business in supplyin 
principally the local market. A goo 
many of the flour mills depend largely 
on interior markets for their demand. 

The position of the Hongkong flour 
market has not improved. Stocks there, 
according to a gentleman who has just 
returned from the south, amount to 1,- 
500,000 piculs. Business is stagnating, 
and stocks cannot be moved freely, owin 
to Canton being in a state of politica 
turmoil. Club straight flour is now quot- 
ed at $7.50 bbl, equivalent, at today’s 
exchange, to about 2.30 taels, against 
1.92, the rate for Chinese flour. ence 
it would be ridiculous to expect, under 
present circumstances, any improvement 
in the demand for American or Canadian 
wheat or flour. Few of the local flour 
mills are working to full capacity, and 
the stocks of unsold flour are estimated 
to be about 500,000 bags. Tientsin seems 
to be well supplied. 

It is stated that the Japanese will very 
likely come into the Shanghai market to 
sell Japanese flour, So far, nothing has 


been done. 
D, Apaxig, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ARGENTINE CROP REPORTS 





From an Article by A. P. Allensworth, in “Comments on Argentine Trade,” 


Published in Buenos Aires 


In common with most nations where 
agriculture is one of the principal in- 
dustries, the Argentine Republic issues 
at opportune times statistical reports 
relating to the acreage, conditions and 
yields of the principal crops. These re- 
ports are eagerly awaited by Argentine 
business men, the world’s grain trade, 
investors in Argentine securities, the 
vessel owners of all maritime nations and 
foreign traders with this country. 

During the critical stages of the de- 
velopment of crops these reports influ- 
ence the prices of grain in most of the 
countries of the world, affect interest 
rates and the trend of the Argentine 
peso in international markets of ex- 
change, quicken or retard the pulse of 
the country’s commercial movement, raise 
or lower the value of vast areas of land, 
determine the future state of the coun- 
try’s labor market and forecast the rise 
or fall of national and provincial reve- 
nues. 

For many years these crop reports 
were erratic. The grain trade of the 
world frequently has been thrown into 
a turmoil by radical changes in the sta- 
tistical position of the principal Argen- 
tine grain crops as reflected in the gov- 
ernment’s reports. Consequently a great 
deal of criticism has been directed at the 
government’s statistical bureau, most of 
which has been unfounded and which 
may be said to reflect the ignorance of 
the foreign trader regarding the condi- 
tions under which Argentine crops are 
grown. 

The Argentine cereal area occupies a 
longitudinal position. It extends north 
and south, and its latitudinal distance is 
relatively narrow. Because of this geo- 
graphical position the problems present- 
ed to the statistical department of the 
ministry of agriculture are more varied 
and more difficult than those which are 
overcome by the corresponding bureaus 
of the agricultural departments of the 
United States and Canada, where the 
crop areas lie in iatitudinal positions 
and their longitudinal widths, from 
north to south, are relatively narrow. 

The geographical position of the Ar- 
gentine crop area results in the produc- 
tion of a grain crop in divergent areas 
affected by different climatic conditions, 
while in North America a crop is grown 
in a zone which usually is affected in all 
parts by the same climatic conditions. 
Sowing of the linseed ¢rop in this coun- 
try begins in the month of May in the 


far north and planting is terminated in 
the southern zone of the province of 
Buenos Aires as late as the first half of 
October. 

The northern crop matures in Novem- 
ber and sometimes in October, while the 
extreme southern production does not 
mature until late January. In the in- 
tervening territory linseed crops ma- 
ture in various periods between the 
months indicated. In November, there- 
fore, the linseed crop of Argentina is in 
various stages of development. In a 
slightly minor degree the same is true 
of wheat and corn. The former is not 
sown as far north as linseed, and the 
latter is not planted as far south. 

In North America crop development 
is more uniform. The winter wheat 
crop occupies a latitudinal zone from 
east to west with the exception of the 
southern spur extending into Oklahoma 
and the Texas panhandle. The spring 
wheat belt and the linseed area in the 
United States lie in a comparatively 
narrow belt from the Great Lakes to the 
Judith basin in Montana. In Canada 
these areas occupy a fan-shaped area 
which spreads westward and northwest- 
ward from the Red River valley to the 
foothills of the Canadian Rockies. Lying 
in latitudinal positions, each of these 
ribbon formed zones is subject to cli- 
matic vicissitudes peculiar to each zone 
and which affect the entire zone. With 
the exception of minor scattered areas, 
the spring wheat and linseed crops of 
the United States are sown in the 
northwestern belt from one end to the 
other within a very short space of time. 
The crops germinate, develop and ma- 
ture in all parts of the northwestern 
area simultaneously. The same is true 
of Canada and to a slightly more varied 
extent of the winter wheat crop of the 
central western belt. 

Barometric movements in this coun- 
try are chiefly from south to north and 
the factors which determine weather in 
the cereal zones originate in the south- 
ern end of the continent, but are affect- 
ed in their progress northward by the 
proximity of the Atlantic Ocean, the 
delta of the Rio de la Plata, the Andes 
and other conditions which can be prop- 
erly described only by an expert. 

The result is that weather movements 
over the linseed and wheat areas in this 
country lose or change their characters 
with startling frequency. Frosts in the 
province of Buenos Aires may do great 


damage to growing crops, while the 
provinces of Santa Fé and Entre Rios 
go unscathed. The provinces to the 
west of the River Parand may enjoy 
fine growing weather while the province 
of Entre Rios, as happened last year, 
may lose one half of its grain crops 
from an excess of rain. 

The wheat crop of the province of 
Santa Fé north of the main line of the 
central Argentine from Rosario to Cor- 
doba may suffer from black rust while 
the crop to the south may escape dam- 
age. .The barberry bush, which produces 
black rust, seems to have its habitat 
north of Rafaela, and the hot, muggy 
weather which induces the spread of this 
disease is more often found north of 
the Rosario-Cordoba Railway than south 
of it. Drouth, which may castigate the 
grain crops in Cordoba or in northern 
Santa Fé, may not visit the other grain 
growing provinces in more southern lati- 
tudes. 

In North America barometric move- 
ments are from the west and northwest, 
and move toward the southeast. Storms, 
hot and cold waves which sweep down 
from the Rockies and pass over the 
spring wheat and linseed belts of the 
American Northwest, generally punish 
the entire zone occupied by the spring 
wheat and linseed. Unfavorable grow- 
ing weather in North Dakota and Minne- 
sota usually signifies the same condition 
for Montana, If the Kansas wheat crop 
suffers from drouth or winter freezing, 
the crops in contiguous states generally 
suffer also. 

Thus the crop reporting bureaus in 
North America and the Argentine cope 
with conditions which are very much at 
variance. In North America, where the 
growth of crops, by reason of their lati- 
tudinal position, is fairly uniform and 
where they are not subject to diverse cli- 
matic conditions it is easier to forecast 
yields than in Argentina, where, owing 
to the longitudinal position of the ce- 
real areas, combined with the proximity 
of sea and mountains, climatic phenom- 
ena are more diverse and usually affect 
only limited areas of the grain zone. 
Another factor which complicates the 
work of the Argentine bureau is the 
length of the Argentine growing season. 
In this country the days are shorter than 
in the cereal zones in North America, 
as it is nearer to the equator. 

Linseed crops here require from four 
and a half to five months from sowing 
to maturity. In the American North- 
west the linseed crop matures in from 
three to three and a half months, and 
in Canada in about three months. Re- 
quiring a longer period of growth, the 
Argentine crops, therefore, are subject- 
ed to greater risks from climatic disas- 
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ters. While the North American crops 
are also subjected to great risks, yet 
the element of surprise is here more pro- 
nounced and the critical periods which 
cause such uncomfortable moments to 
grain traders are more prolonged, 

Foreign traders, the writer believes, 
have not taken these factors into ac- 
count in trying to find an explanation 
for generous estimates of crop yields 
by the Argentine statistical bureau in 
the month of October, for example, as 
compared with severely reduced esti- 
mates in January or February. They 
have criticized the Argentine crop re- 
porting bureau on the ground of inac- 
curacy when the criticism was un- 
founded. 

They have failed to realize that fre- 
quently the scenery in October has been 
green, the country having the appearance 
of the proverbial garden, and that in 
the succeeding two or three months, when 
the crops were maturing in various zones, 
great losses were sustained through ex- 
cessive rains, frosts or dry weather. 
Few foreign grain traders have first-class 
information from this country, and sur- 
prises occasionally occur which, al- 
though known to the well-informed, do 
not become public property until the 
appearance of the Argentine govern- 
ment’s crop reports. 

In the last two years, for example, the 
Argentine government made sensational 
revisions in its linseed reports as be- 
tween the early and later conditions. 
These reports caused great surprise in 
North America and Europe, and af- 
fected prices materially, but the condi- 
tions reflected by the reports had oc- 
curred a considerable time before and 
were well known to those who keep in 
close touch with Argentine crop condi- 
tions. 

The present writer believes that for 
several years the work of the statistical 
bureau of the Argentine ministry of 
agriculture has been well and faithfully 
done. A comparison of the amounts of 
grain exported with the estimates- of 
final yields as published by the depart- 
ment shows great accuracy in crop re- 
porting. Considering the relative sizes 
of the crops, the Argentine linseed re- 
ports have been more accurate than 
those put out by the United States. 
Foreign criticism of the Argentine crop 
reports probably arises from the delay 
which has been observed in issuing the 
Argentine statistical information. 

Those persons interested in the Argen- 
tine grain crops, especially when living 
abroad, have not reconciled themselves 
to receiving unpleasant surprises in the 
nature of unfavorable yields published 
several months after the crop is har- 
vested. The remarkable accuracy of 





Threshing Wheat on One of the Argentine Republic’s Great Estancias 
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these final reports has been lost sight of 
in the acrimonious comment aroused by 
the delay in issuing the information. 

As this country consumes a minor por- 
tion of its production of cereals and, 
consequently, is a heavy exporter, the 
need of prompt reports has not been so 
necessary as in importing countries 
which must as soon as possible take a 
view of their statistical positions follow- 
the maturing of their crops. This 
attitude recently has changed, owing to 
competition between exporting countries 
and ‘a desire upon the part of the Ar- 
gentine producer for more information 
apon which to base his ideas relative 
to the fair value of his produce in for- 
eign markets. : ; : 

The result has been a quickening in. 
the efforts of the Argentine statistical 
bureau. Reports are now being issued 
on dates previously announced and in 

ter volume, Under the egg ot 
and efficient supervision of Sefior Julio 
C. Urien, the director, an elaborate pro- 
am has been outlined which will come 
into full fruition in the coming year. 
It is worthy of note that the accuracy 
of the final estimates of Sefior Urien’s 
department is due in a large measure to 
the energy with which the department 
collects the threshing returns. Legally 
each owner of a threshing machine is 
supposed to report the number of fields 
threshed, the grain’ handled and the 
yields per hectare, Actually not all 
threshing machine owners make such re- 
turns, but a sufficient number are ob- 
tained to give the bureau a very accurate 
idea regarding the actual yield of the 


crops. . 

The last final-estimate of linseed was 
influenced largely by the threshing re- 
turns from nearly 60,000 farms. To a 
considerable extent the department ob- 
serves the system of the statistical bu- 
reau of the United States, there being 
regional directors and a vast corps of 
correspondents who keep the department 
advised regarding the progress of the 
growing crops and the yields at harvest. 






































































































MOVEMENT TO PRESERVE 
WINDMILLS OF HOLLAND 


It would be a pity if those welcoming 
arms of the Dutch windmills, those land- 
marks so emblematic of Holland and 
the country’s historic fight against the 
water, would disappear before the on- 
rush of modern mechanical equipment 
which functions better and at less cost. 
But such is the future confronting the 
admirer of all that is old and legendary, 
in spite of the sentimental character at- 
tached to the object to be superseded. 
Happily there is a slowly developing 
feeling of alarm and resentment on the 
part of Holland’s lovers of nature, a 
spirit of determination that these old 
friends of the country’s landscape shall 
not be relegated entirely to the limbo 
of the spinning wheel and the family 
chaise which today fill the museums as 
mementoes of bygone days. 
The association for the preservation of 
the windmill, “Our Mill,” as it is senti- 
mentally called, is fast spreading in 
members and influence, and mary an old 
sentinel of the air has been saved from 
annihilation through its efforts. In or- 
der to save them all, methods are now 
being devised to utilize the old structures 
in a modern way by scrapping their in- 
teriors and installing mechanical equip- 
ment whereby they can remain both or- 
-namental and useful, Prizes are being 
offered for the most practical sugges- 
tions along this line. 
_ It is an interesting study, that. of. the 
windmill. Mary might take it for grant- 
ed that Holland, which from time im- 
memorial has been reclaiming the land 
_the sea, was the first country to 


sie the windmill for that purpose. 


however, is not true. We find that 
already in the 
of a windmill in tagiant, and it ap- 
pears that in 1105 windmills were fa- 
niliar to the Parisians. The C 

ad noticed their use in 
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of Brabant in which he grants permis- 
sion for the building of a “Molendinum 
ad Ventum” at St. Oedenrode, with a 
hereditary right to the wind. True to 
the national character of the Dutch, the 
builders of windmills soon began to show 
a spirit of jealousy among themselves, 
and litigation about the right to the 
winds followed. So we read of a vehe- 
ment quarrel in 1340 between a monas- 
tery at Zwolle and the proprietor of an 
adjoining piece of property. The latter 
endeavored to prevent the monks from 
using the wind which blew over his land 
—his wind—in order to propel the mon- 
asterial mill. The foxy old bishop of 
Utrecht terminated the quarrel by de- 
claring that all wind blowing over. his 
diocese was his wind exclusively, and by 
granting the monks the privilege to raise 
the episcopal wind for whatever purpose 
they desired. 

Translated by L. C, Wilten from Neer- 
landia, an illustrated weekly published in 
The Hague, Holland. 





LESS THAN ONE HALF OF 
1924 CORN CROP MATURED 


Less than half the corn crop in the 
corn belt states reached maturity before 
the first killing frost this year, accord- 
ing to reports received by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Usually about 91 per cent of the crop 
reaches maturity at the ‘time of the first 


Bolsa de Commercio, the Chamb 


killing frost, compared with 48 per cent 
this year. 

Only 23 per cent of the crop in the 
corn belt is reported as fit for seed, but 
this is more than sufficient for that pur- 
pose, the department says, Usually 
about 60 per cent of the crop is fit for 
seed. y 

Failure of nearly one half the crop in 
the corn belt to mature is attributed 
more to the late spring and cool summer 
than to frosts. Much of the corn that 
has matured is of light weight, and some 
of this is “chaffy.” 

CUBA 

Havana, Cupa, Nov. 29.—The end of 
November finds the Havana flour market 
in such a difficult position that it is im- 
possible to give an exact opinion about 
it. Canadian flours are still held very 
firm, and conditions unfavorable to them 
here seem to have become more aggra- 
vated, owing to the derogatory opinions 
being circulated about them. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most of these views are un- 
just and absurd, but they tend, never- 
theless, to favor the American market. 
Buyers have forgotten that in the past, 
when they were buying Canadian flours, 
they only thought of the “cheapest pos- 
sible price.” This is responsible for the 
poor results they are now regretting. 
Had they been willing to pay more rea- 
sonable prices the results would have 
been much more satisfactory. 
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In spite of the current epidemic of dis- 
favor, it can be gathered from those 
most interested in the flour business 
here that Canada will be a strong com- 
petitor in the near future. A flour bro- 
ker, fully conversant with conditions in 
this market, says importers will find 
themselves unable to follow the trend of 
the flour business here without taking in- 
to account Canadian flours, 

The opinion is heard that it is prob- 
able millers will do business this season 
more largely with the baking trade di- 
rect. 
market is concerned, this is probably an 
overstatement. It would only be neces- 
sary for five or six prominent Havana 
importers to act together to overthrow 
an attempt to put them out of business 
in this manner. 

In regard to the quality of American 
flours at present, the baking trade seems 
to be satisfied. 

Luis MENENDEZ BLANco. 





DEC, 1 COTTON ESTIMATE 

Based on the reported probable yields 
per acre, per cent of acreage abandoned, 
ginnings and other relevant data, as 
of Dec. 1, the crop reporting board of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture estimates a cotton crop of 13,- 
153,000 bales, 500 lbs gross weight each, 
for the year 1924, ‘The total production 
for 1923 was 10,139,671 bales, and for 
1922 it was 9,762,069. 
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CHRISTMAS 

The flour millers of Canada are ap- 
proaching the Christmas season with feel- 
ings of profoundest thankfulness. They 
have been wonderfully blessed through- 
out the year. All thoughtful members of 
the trade acknowledge this fact, and re- 
spond to the impulses of kindliness and 
good will that are the appropriate ex- 
pression of such Christmas sentiments. 

In all ways the Canadian milling in- 
dustry has had a good year. Production 
has exceeded any previous similar period, 
and turnover has been fairly steady 
throughout the months. There have been 
no unreasonable fluctuations in prices, 
and the resultant profits are adequate if 
not generous. Now that the year’s labor 
is over, it is fitting that there should be 
this feeling of gratitude for the har- 
vest, and no one who knows the Canadian 
millers intimately can doubt that it ex- 
ists. 

In the Canadian advertising section of 
this issue individual concerns give ex- 
pression to their feelings of respect and 
good will toward their brothers in the 
trade everywhere the world around. 


TORONTO 


Prices for spring wheat flour made 
three advances of 10c each in Ontario 
and eastern markets between Dec. 8 and 
13. These were all based upon the wheat 
market, and represent barely sufficient to 
offset the higher cost of the grain. De- 
mand for this flour is quiet, as is usually 
the case as the Christmas holidays ap- 
proach. Quotations, Dec. 13: top patent 
springs, in mixed car lots, $9.50 bbl, in 
jute 98’s, seconds $9, first clears $8.80, 
delivered, Ontario points, 30-day terms, 
with discount of 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Ontario winters are dull. Only those 
mills that have an established local pas- 
try trade report steady sales. Prices are 
nominally unchanged, though firmer in 
sympathy with springs. Quotations, Dec. 
13: 90 per cent patents, in secondhand 
jute bags, $6.25 bbl, Toronto, or $6.50, 
Montreal basis. 

Sales of springs for export are light. 
Mills report a little better inquiry from 
the United Kingdom for January ship- 
ment. Prices advanced 2s between Dec. 
8 and 13. Quotations, Dec. 13: export 
patent springs, in 140-lb jutes, c.i.f,, 
London, Liverpool or Glasgow, December 
or January seaboard loading 49s 3d per 
280 lbs, February 49s 6d and March 50s, 
seven-day drafts. 

Ontario winters are out of line for ex- 
port. Any sales made were small. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 13: 90 per cent soft winter 
patents, 46s asked per 280 lbs, in 140-lb 
jutes, c.i.f., Glasgow; cotton, 1s more. 


WHEAT 

Navigation is now officially closed on 
the upper lakes. All eastern terminals 
are well filled with wheat for winter stor- 
age, and mills are amply supplied. Prices 
at eastern terminal points follow Winni- 
peg closely. Ontario mills are not buying 
much wheat at present. Quotations, Dec. 
13: No. 1 northern western spring wheat, 
on track, Bay ports, $1.82% bu; No. 2 
northern, $1.77%; No. 3, $1.733%4; other 
grades at Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario soft winter wheat in wagon 
lots at mill doors, country points, is about 
5c higher at $1.40 bu; car lots, 3@5c over 
this street price. 

OATMEAL 

Mills say their trade is quiet. Prices 
held firmly to the old list until Saturday, 
when there was an advance of 20c in 
rolled oats and the equivalent in oatmeal. 
Quotations, Dec. 13: rolled oats, in 90-lb 
jute bags, mixed cars, delivered, $7.40@ 
7.60 bbl of 180 Ibs; oatmeal, in 98’s, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. Car lot buyers 


get a discount of 20c bbl from these 
prices. 

Export business is dead. Prices are 
too far out of line. Quotations, Dec. 13: 
mills are asking for oatmeal 51s 6d per 
280 lbs, in jute 140’s, c.i.f., Glasgow, or 
52s 6d for rolled oats, and in cotton Is 
more. 

Oat hulls are quoted, nominally (Dec. 
13), at $17 ton, Montreal and United 
States points, in bags, car lots, delivered. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Demand for feeding grains is improv- 
ing, and business is fairly good. Prices 
for western oats and American corn 
have made material advances. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 13: No. 3 Canadian western 
oats 68c bu, track, Bay ports; No. 2 yel- 
low corn $1.37% bu, same basis; No. 3 
Ontario oats 49@53c, country points, ac- 
cording to freights; malting barley, 87 
@9lce; rye, $1.20@1.25; government 
standard screenings are in good demand 
at $27.50 ton, track, Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


A few changes have been made in 
ocean freight rates on flour, mostly for 
future shipment. The United Kingdom 
basis is unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 13: 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Belfast and Dublin 22c per 100 Ibs, Hull, 
Leith and Newcastle 23c, Aberdeen $3lc, 
Dundee 30c, all December, January, Feb- 
ruary, March shipment; Antwerp, Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam, Bremen and Ham- 
burg 20c December, 22c January, Feb- 
ruary, March; Danzig 27c December, and 
29c January, February, March; Copen- 
hagen 26c, December, January, Febru- 
ary, March; Christiania, 27c; Helsing- 
fors, 30c; Stockholm, 29c; Pirzus, Sa- 
loniki, Alexandria and Constantinople, 
321%4c; Malta and Trieste, 35c. 


NOTES 


J. G. Wolverton, head of the Wolver- 
ton (Ont.) Milling Co., Ltd., returned on 
Dec. 11 from a trip of several months’ 
duration to the West Indies and South 
America. 


While the Canadian law does not lay 
down any rule as to the amount of mois- 
ture permissible in flour, there is a regu- 
lation to the effect that 131% per cent is 
the maximum, 

Josiah Townsend, flour miller, Chelten- 
ham, Ont., died Dec. 8 in his seventy- 
sixth year. He was a native of Ontario, 
and had been a country miller at Chel- 
tenham and near-by points for many 
years. 

Canadian millers are watching with 
much interest the discussion of the mer- 
ger in the American baking industry. 
It is hoped this movement will not ex- 
tend to Canada, but undoubtedly if it 
succeeds in the States something similar 
will come up for discussion here. 

Fire at Sarnia, Ont., Dec. 9, destroyed 
a grain elevator and 600,000 bus grain. 
The elevator was owned by the Grand 
Trunk Elevator Co.* The steamer Alex- 
ander Maitland, which was moored at the 
Alexander dock with a cargo of barley, 
was seriously damaged at the same time. 


R. C. Davison, vice president and man- 
ager Metcalfe Milling Co., Ltd., Portage 
la Prairie, Man., was in Toronto during 
several days of last week. He is making 
a business trip through eastern Canada 
in the interest of his company, and ex- 
pects to meet agents and customers as 
far east as Halifax before returning to 
Portage la Prairie. 

Charles W. Band, grain merchant, left 
Toronto Dec. 12 for a holiday trip to 
London, Eng. He expects to be away 
three months. Mr. Band is now living 
in Toronto, having moved here from New 
York after winding up the grain busi- 


ness of the late James Carruthers, with 
which he was associated. He will engage 
in the terminal elevator business in east- 
ern Canada, 

The city of Owen Sound, Ont., is pro- 
posing to build a 1,000,000-bu elevator on 
its waterfront, and afterwards turn this 
over for operation to a private company, 
with right of purchase. Authority to do 
so is being sought in the form of a by- 
law to be submitted to electors on Jan. 
1, At present Owen Sound is not an 
elevator point, but it has good harbor 
facilities and would like to get into the 
grain business, 


MONTREAL 

Opening rather quietly, the flour mar- 
ket in Montreal developed signs of 
greater activity toward the latter end of 
last week, and registered price increases 
amounting to 30c bbl on spring wheat 
flour, all grades. 

Increased interest in the export market 
was manifested toward the end of the 
week, and some sales for December ship- 
ment were reported. ' Demand for the 
home market remained moderate 
throughout. Closing prices, Dec. 13: first 
patents $9.50 bbl, seconds $9, bakers 
$8.80, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for 
cash. 

Winter wheat flour is reported con- 
sistently quiet, with comparatively little 
offering, and demand equally modest. 
Closing prices, Dec. 13: _— average 
grades, $6.90@7 bbl, ex-track, in car lots; 
broken lots, $7.30@7.40, ex-store. 

The market for white corn flour is 
strong, and the probabilities are that 
prices will advance. Closing prices, Dec. 
13, $7.50@7.60 bbl, jute, delivered. 

Rolled oats closed Dec. 13 at $3.75@ 
3.85 per 90-lb bag, delivered. Fairly 
good business passing. 

NOTES 

A second victim of the dust explosion 
in Montreal Harbor Commission’s B ele- 
vator died last week of burns. 

Following the repeated increases in the 
price of flour in recent months, the mas- 
ter bakers of Montreal decided last week 


to increase bread prices 1c per loaf. 
A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 


Flour milling industry conditions in 
western Canada are duil. While there is 
a more or less steady flow of small busi- 
ness being done with country buyers, the 
volume of such sales is only sufficient to 
keep the larger plants operating to a 
modicum of their capacity, and millers 
here do not look for any great improve- 
ment in activity until after the opening 
of the new year. 

One reassuring feature is an improved 
inquiry from European markets for Ca- 
nadian flour. The export branch of the 
industry has had a very quiet time for 
the past few months, and the new busi- 
ness booked recently is taken as indicat- 
ing that over-sea buyers, becoming re- 
signed to high prices, are once again tak- 
ing an interest in Canadian flour. Prices 
have made no change since last reported. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted Dec. 13 at $8.80 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $8.20, and first clears at $6.60, 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cotton, 
l5e over this basis. Western Alberta 
points 20c over, and British Columbia 
and Pacific Coast points 20@40c over. 
Bakers purchasing their requirements in 
jute get special prices. 

While there is no feature in the market 
for rolled oats and oatmeal, millers of 
these commodities report a steady export 
trade, and the usual sales for domestic 
consumption. Prices are unchanged. 


Quotations, Dec. 13: rolled oats in 80-Ib 
bags $3.35, and oatmeal in 98-lb bags 25 
per cent over rolled oats, delivered to 
the trade. 

A better tone has characterized the 
wheat market, due chiefly to the activ- 
ity displayed by shippers, who are anx- 
ious to get as much grain as possible 
across the lakes before the close of navi- 
gation, which is now imminent. Demand 
from other quarters for cash wheat is 
only fair. Prices for No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William: 

-—-—Futures—, 


Dec May 
Dec. $1.62% $1.68% 
Dec. 1.64% 1.69% 
Dec. 1.65% 1.70% 
Dec. 1.63% 1.69% 
Dec. 1.66% 1.72% 
Dec 1.65% 1.71% 





the seven days ending Dec. 11 averaged 
671 cars per day, compared with 980 for 
the preceding seven days, and 1,695 for 
the corresponding period in 1923. 

Demand for cash oats is generally 
quiet. Top grades could be sold, but of- 
ferings of these are lacking. The market 
for barley is active, and, except in the 
lower grades, trading has been fairly 
large. Holders of rye do not appear 
anxious to sell, and little interest is bein 
taken in this grain. Flaxseed is dull, 
with only a fair demand existing for the 
lower grades. Quotations, Dec. 13: No. 
2 Canadian western oats, 615gc bu; bar- 
ley, 883gc; rye, $1.29; flaxseed, $2.4614. 

NOTES 
Canadian exports of flour for the three 


months ending Nov. 30 were 3,017,247 
bbls, as against 2,969,063 in 1923. 


Lake freight rates to Georgian Bay 
ports advanced to 4%c bu toward the 
close of navigation. At the same time 
Buffalo space was selling at 3%4c. 


Western Canada has shown a remark- 
able movement of flaxseed on this crop, 
2,426 cars passing inspection to the end 
of November, compared with 1,131 cars 
last year. 


A feed mill to grind feed and coarse 
flour is being opened by the Red River 
Grain Co. in St. Boniface, which is adja- 
cent to Winnipeg. Products of the new 
plant will include crushed oats and buck- 
wheat flour. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Manitoba Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
held in Winnipeg recently, a resolution 
in favor of a coarse grain pool was 
unanimously passed. The suggested pool 
would provide for the co-operative mar- 
keting of oats, barley,.rye and flaxseed. 
The resolution was also in favor of steps 
being taken to put into effect the desires 
of growers, with a view to commencing 
operations with the crop of 1925. 

Commencing Dec. 10, the fourteenth 
annual meeting of the shareholders of 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator 
Co. was held in Regina, Sask. The topic 
of chief interest to the trade in general 
was the relation of the wheat pool to the 
co-operative organization, and whether 
the pool should absorb its elevator sys- 
tem to the point of undertaking the 
management of local houses. The com- 
pany is now operating more than 400 
country elevators in Saskatchewan. 

G. Rock. 





EUROPEAN GRAIN CONDITIONS 

According to a cable from Trade Com- 
missioner ith, London, the fall seed- 
ing and crop development in western, 
north central and eastern Europe is re- 
ported generally favorable, with slightly 
larger areas predicted, while Austria, 
Hungary, Galicia, Slovakia, Jugoslavia 
and northern Africa are all sufferi 
from insufficient moisture. Planting an 
crop progress are backward. 
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TOLEDO 

Business with the mills is quiet, al- 
though some reports suggest a revival 
of buying, in spite of the fact that this 
is not to be expected in the pre-holiday 
period. But this is an unusual year in 
which many precedents have been upset, 
and when some things seem to be going 
by contraries instead of according to 
the regular and accustomed practice. 
The entire crop year has been distin- 
guished by unusual occurrences. 

From the very beginning the wheat 
market has exerted a predominant influ- 
ence, in one way or another, for it has 
acted in unexpected ways to upset calcu- 
lations, jumping into high ground by 
great strides before harvest was over, 
advancing so fast as to leave the trade 
confused, undecided and unconvinced, 
then indulging in wide swings up and 
down, with changes in even one day rem- 
iniscent of war times, and at last bound- 
ing forward, irrepressible as a rubber 
ball which would not stay quiet and 
could not be held down, 

The passing of election marked the 
beginning of another period of strength, 
culminating in new highs last week. This 
continuous performance in wheat ex- 
plains why the country now finds itself 
with comparatively light stocks of flour 
and why it has not been more forehand- 
ed in arranging for its future require- 
ments. It may also explain why there 
is so much buying as there is now, when 
normally there is none at all, why there 
are always indications of interest and 
of a large potential buying capacity and 
requirement just ahead and apparently 
unsatisfied, however much it may try to 
conceal itself. 

Possibly some buyers are getting tired 
of waiting for permanently lower levels, 
and are becoming convinced that it 
would be just as well to buy a little 
flour now, inasmuch as this means only 
taking care of their wants for a reason- 
able time, and not already provided for, 
even if the price be higher than what 
they wish to pay. Whatever the cause, 
there is probably more buying taking 
place than usually at this time of the 
year, and the mills are running as well 
or better. Disregarding any attempt at 
an analysis of the psychology of such 
buying, it is undoubtedly taking place 
because the flour is wanted and needed. 
Sales of 500- or 100-bbl lots, or even 
more, are reported on both soft and hard 
wheat flour. Some of this flour will go 
out after the first of the year, so it will 
not swell the inventory of stocks on 
hand. There isn’t anything which might 
be called a buying movement, but some 
mills are selling equal to their output or 
more. Occasional export sales are made, 
although offers are too low. The mills 
should have not less than 50s, and ought 
to have 51s, United Kingdom. 

Here’s another element which has de- 
veloped in the situation and which may 
or may not be significant—soft wheat 
has worked into a tight position, so tight 
that it is being commented upon and 
causing some annoyance. To get any of 
it one must bid up and pay top prices, 
and even then there is not much coming 
out. A large part of the crop has 
moved, and farmers are evidently en- 
couraged by the course of events to hold 
back what they have left. The pace has 
been rather too fast for some of the 
mills, and have not kept up, with 
their bids, or dropped out of the market 
altogether. Henee the wide range in 


bids. 

It’s a puzzling situation and a bit dis- 
concerting. N y it has resulted in 
oo leengatlyscaay male deed 

can. o. 
is certainly a ‘condition which should 
price cutting on soft wheat 











of replenishing his present supply at cur- 
rent levels, and his stock is dwindling, 
indeed when there are some indications 
of his being obliged to pay higher prices, 
or even of an actual scarcity or shortage 
developing before another crop, why 
should he cut his price on flour? 

It is not impossible that a situation 
may develop which will play directly in- 
to the hands of the soft wheat millers, 
and they should be prepared to take full 
advantage of it when and if it comes. 
A continued tightness in wheat might 
prove a blessing in disguise. It only re- 
mains for the miller to have the intelli- 
gence to take full cognizance of the 
thing, and the courage and determination 
to take advantage of it and not “rock 
the. boat.” While he may sell less flour 
than he otherwise would, he can and 
should sell it at a greater net profit than 
he would obtain from the larger quan- 
tity. 

It is worthy of uote that some of the 
larger buyers of soft wheat flour are 
showing more concern about getting 
their requirements. This shows itself in 
various ways. Their counter offers are 

‘nearer the mill limits. They have even 
made overtures or proposals to enter 
into buying arrangements or understand- 
ings which contemplate a closer affilia- 
tion with approved mills. This doesn’t 
go so far as to conclude actual contract, 
but contemplates the taking of a cer- 
tain amount of flour from certain mills 
provided the price is right, a provisional 
allocation of the business. 

These big buyers do not seem to be 
so overwhelmed and inundated with low- 
priced flour as was the case a few years 
ago. They are not quite so scornful and 
high and mighty in their buying posi- 
tion, or so patronizing. Of course their 
requirements have constantly increased, 
and soft wheat mills and milling capac- 
ity have steadily decreased, and they 
have been one of the effective agencies 
bringing about this decrease. If the 
process keeps up long enough they may 
be instrumental in bringing about an 
actual shortage in soft wheat milling 
capacity, as measured by consumptive 
requirements, and they will then have 
to pay a profit on all flour bought, or 
build their own mills; either a millen- 
nium for milling, or its all but total 
extinction. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted Dec. 12 at $7.90@8.35 
bbl, local springs $8@8.30, local hard 
winters $7.90, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.65@ 
1.67 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Dec. 12. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output ‘by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 


of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 
BOC. THOS coscccccvccsscece 34,600 72 
WROUHOU WOON osc ccccesces 34,200 71 

We TID 0:0 niteis' Gs W's B08 60 08 36,200 78% 
bun By.) 3 ) Se ee 38,400 80 
Three years ago ........... 19,500 40 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

‘ No. bbls bbis tivity 
Dec. 7-13 ..... 25 154,860 108,326 70 
Previous week. 24 130,110 85,128 65 
Year ago ...... 24 153,210 95,427 62 
Two years ago. 21 126,810 79,707 63 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Dec. 7-13, with comparisons: 

r-Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 | 1923 

Wheat, bus.. 206,165 723,200 16,280 271,440 

Corn, bus...: 67,500 71,250 54,090 81,230 

Oats, bus.... 71,750 47,160 21,516 8,400 


NOTES 

Harold Anderson, National Milling 
Co., Toledo, was in Nashville, Tenn., last 
week, visiting his mill connections. 

J. D. Miller, operating a mill at Mill- 
ersburg, Ohio, says that no wheat is mov- 
ing, but that feed is, though there is very 
little feeding of live stock. 

Cyrus S. Coup, Northwestern Eleva- 
tor & Mill Co., was away last week on 
a business trip, stopping at Nashville, 
Tenn., on his way back to Toledo. 

W. S. Preyer, formerly eastern sales 
manager Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 
Duluth, Minn., stationed at Buffalo, N. 
Y., is now connected with the Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co. 

R. F. Gould, Fostoria, Ohio, is now 
connected with the J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, representing 
it in part of Ohio. He was formerly 
connected with the Fostoria Milling Co. 

The Knox Co., broker, Parkersburg, 
W. Va., which was burned out of its 
office when the Smith Building was de- 
stroyed by fire, Dec. 2, has opened a 
new office at 405% Market Street, and 
will continue at that address as hereto- 
fore. 

The Barrett Milling Co., Greenville, 
Ohio, comments on the present situation 
by saying that the producer is waiting 
for higher prices, the dealer waiting for 
lower, and markets wait for nothing. 
This sizes up the situation in a few 
words. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The trade is coming into the Indian- 
apolis flour market quite steadily, and 
business has been fully up to normal for 
the season. Some mills report that, al- 
though accounts of their activities have 
left the impression that business is not 
brisk, yet within the past few months 
some records have been attained in both 
output and sales. The year as a whole 
is said to be’ among their best. 

The fact that some large orders were 
shipped before the price of wheat began 
its steady climb has caused millers to 
compete against their own goods in cer- 
tain parts of the country. Resellers have 
made large profits. 

Soft winter wheat patents were quoted 
Dec. 13 at $8@9, hard winter wheat pat- 
ents at $7.75@9, and spring wheat pat- 
ents at $8.50@9.50. 

Grain continues to advance, and last 
week’s market showed some marked 
changes. Bids for car lots of grain at 
the call of the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade, f.o.b., 41%c to New York, Dec. 
13: wheat, No. 2 red $1.68@1.71, No. 2 
hard $1.58@1.61; corn, No. 2 white $1.16 
@1.18, No. 3 white $1.14@1.16, No. 2 
yellow $1.18@1.20, No. 3 yellow $1.16@ 
1.18, No. 2 mixed $1.15@1.19, No. 3 
mixed $1.13@1.15. Oats, No. 2 white 57 
@58c, No. 3 white 554%4@56%c. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly oes of 20,000 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Output, Pet. of 
bbls activity 
BO THEW ch cb-veetcpeorscnds 12,618 63 
Previews week ....6..0005. 12,475 62 
- 2. PP eee 9,355 42 
Two years ago .:......... 9,075 40 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed Dec. 3: wheat, 60,000 bus in, 30,000 
out; corn, 379,000 in, 202,000 out; oats, 
148,000 in, 48,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 660,880 bus Dec. 13, as against 
719,800 Dec. 15, 1923; corn 559,630, as 
against 289,000; oats 423,580, as against 
242,000. 

NOTES 


The Greenfield (Ind.) Milling Co. has 
filed a certificate of preliminary disso- 
lution. 


The Charles Freihofer Baking Co., In- 
dianapolis, has been incorporated, with 
$150,000 capital, as a manufacturing bak- 
ery. Directors are Charles, Walter. B. 
and Charles C. Freihofer. 


Figures announced by the Noblesville 
Milling Co. show that the plant ground 
36,834 bbls flour during October. This 
is the most flour made in any one month 
since it was built early in the nineties, 
and is the capacity of the plant on a 
24-hour a day basis, not including Sun- 
days. None of the flour ground was 
exported. 
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Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Federated Cereal Mills of 
America, Unit No. 379, of Waldron, 
capital $5,000, to manufacture flour, 
cereal products, etc. In the list of di- 
rectors are Volney C. Stewart, Balid L. 
Coy, Edward S. Howard, Horace N., 
Haymond, Wellbourne Tucker, James E, 
Keeling and Earl Haymond. 

Curis O. Axsion. 


EVANSVILLE 

The heaviest flour buying in several 
months featured the closing days of last 
week. Multiplying evidence that wheat 
has not yet touched the high point is 
given as the impelling cause for the sud- 
den interest taken in the market. Job- 
bers who have been buying from hand to 
mouth for some weeks came to life sud- 
denly, and orders were falling on desks 
like leaves from a cottonwood tree in 
the fall. One mill reported that a job- 
ber whose order ranged around 500 bbls 
for some weeks wired for 5,000 bbls for 
immediate shipment. All orders re- 
ceived at mills covered the same ratio in 
increased wants, and all for prompt 
shipment. Best grades are now in de- 
mand, There was also some export in- 
quiry coming from the South. 

Wheat went to $1.70 bu at mills and 
$1.47 at stations the past week, indicat- 
ing the trend toward the price to which 
it seems to be destined. Native stocks 
are not responding to the increased 
price, deliveries being small. 

Top quotations for flour, Dec. 13, based 
Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: best 
patent $9.35@10; straight, $8.85@9; 
Kansas, $9@9.25; spring, $9.50; clears in 
jutes, first $7.10@7.50, second $6.50@ 
6.75. 

Elevators in the Evansville district 
have advanced the price of corn to $1 
bu. The retail price is $1.26. Oats are 
retailing at 60c, 

W. W. Ross. 


ATLANTA 

Flour transactions are small, with only 
an occasional order placed for forward 
shipment. Most dealers and jobbers are 
buying only as immediate needs require. 
Prices continue much the same, with the 
mills offering freely but firmly. Stocks 
are generally small with all jobbers. 

Hominy feed is moving slowly, due to 
the light crop of hogs to feed for mar- 
ket. Stocks are small. 

Cottonseed meal trade is very dull. 
Prices are about unchanged, as mills are 
withholding and carrying most of the 
stocks. Export demand for cake is fall- 
ing off, making demand for meal rather 
dull also. Meal, on Dec. 13, was selling 
at $35@36 in car lots. 

Cottonseed hulls are moving fairly 
well from the mills to the trade at $13, 
loose, prompt shipment. 

Hay receipts are very light, indicating 
that trade demand is slack and move- 
ment confined to weekly consumption 
and small orders. No large stocks of 
hay here. Prices for the better grades 
are firm and unchanged. 

There is somewhat better demand for 
corn and oats, and prices are a shade 
higher. Stocks are generally small. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


NASHVILLE 


Notwithstanding that there has been 
considerable forward booking, south- 
eastern flour mills report substantial 
current sales. Business is, in fact, in 
excess of production. This is doubtless 
accounted for by the interest being 
shown in the strong wheat market. 
There seems to be a widespread opinion 
that wheat will advance to even higher 
levels. Many jobbers have attractive 
profits in purchases to date, and are 
willing to take a chance in further com- 
mitments. Specifications on old con- 
tracts are reported by most mills to be 
satisfactory. With corn selling at a 
high price, it is believed that demand 
for flour will be greater than normal. 

Prices have been again advanced, re- 
flecting the high price of wheat. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 13, were substantially as fol- 
lows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $9.60@10; standard or regular 
patent, $8.75@9.10; straight patent, 
$8.25@8.50; first clears, $7.25@7.50. 

Rehandlers report fair business. 
Prices, Dec, 13: spring wheat first pat- 
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ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $9.50@10; hard winter short pat- 
ent, $8.25@9; standard grades, 40@50c 
less, 

Soft winter wheat has been approach- 
ing the $2 mark, with No. 2 red quoted 
at $1.93@1.95 at Nashville during the 
closing days of last week. Practically 
all of the wheat stored here by farmers 
and co-operative organizations has been 
sold. Mills still have a substantial sur- 
plus, but sales of flour have resulted in 
reducing stocks, and most of the mills 
will be forced to enter the market again 
the first of the year. 

Little corn meal is being sold, with 
prices higher on Dec. 13, as follows: 
bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $2.90@2.95; unbolted, 
$2.80@2.85. 

Weekly output of flour by southeast- 
ern mills, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Bee. THeBB .ccesece 173,770 118,814 68.3 

Previous week ... 151,620 94,751 62.4 

SOeP GO «saris 189,180 107,564 56.8 

Two years ago... 216,330 126,632 58.5 
Three years ago.. 202,530 97,284 48 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Dec. 13 Dec. 6 
ae eee 32,200 33,700 
en rece kbd d 0 285,000 425,000 
Ces EE Awcedvsaavcten 171,000 128,000 
Gee Dai cedinceeuads 361,000 359,000 


NOTES 
Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 110 cars. 

During a severe storm that swept 
many sections of Tennessee last week the 
flour mill of Joseph Williams, Bumpus 
Mills, Tenn., was wrecked. 

General rains fell throughout Tennes- 
see last week. They will be very bene- 
ficial to the new wheat crop, which had 
suffered greatly from drouth. 

Joun Lerrer. 


PITTSBURGH 

Buying of flour in the market is more 
consistent than for a month or so. Good 
sales are reported in various quarters, 
and this has inspired general optimism. 
The opinion of flour men here is that the 
bulk of the large consumers who need 
flour will be ready to make their pur- 
chases at the end of the current month. 
Few bakers, it is understood, have stocks 
that will carry them beyond mid-Feb- 
ruary. Shipping directions continue 
good, indicating that old contracts are 
being cleaned up. Substantial bookings 
of Kansas flour are reported. 

The amount of flour carried by local 
jobbers and other wholesale distributors 
is said to be much less than at the same 
time a year ago. However, it appears to 
be ample. 

Fancy clears are reported scarce, and 
prices are much higher. Talk of low- 
priced flour has practically ceased in 
this market. 

Flour quotations, Dec. 13: spring wheat 
short patent $8.75@9.50, standard patent 
$8.25@8.75; hard winter short patent 
$8.50@9, standard patent $7.75@8.50, 
clears $7.50@8,—all cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $7.10@7.50, bulk; 
pure white rye $7.25@7.50, pure medium 
rye $6.90@7.15, pure dark rye $6@6.25. 

Cc. C. Larus. 


NORFOLK 

The gradually advancing market of 
the week has been something of a dis- 
appointment to possible purchasers of 
flour, as those who held off for a de- 
cline found no reason for further hope 
of lower levels. The possibility of $2 
wheat seemed brighter and less of an 
extravagance than at any time since the 
rise began. Mills this week are follow- 
ing, in their quotations, very closely on 
the rise of wheat. 

Quotations, Dec. 13: fancy spring 
wheat flours $9.60@9.80, bakers grades 
$9.20@9.40; Kansas fancy family patents 
$8.75@8.95, bakers grades $8.65@8.75; 
winter wheat short patents $8.25@8.50, 
standard patents $7.90@8.10. Clears and 
low grades not quoted. 


NOTES 

Short crops of cotton, tobacco and 
peanuts in some sections of the Caro- 
linas, supplied generally through Nor- 
folk and other Virginia cities, has had 
a slightly retarding effect on the flour 
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and feed trade here. Extension of cred- 
its in many cases has been necessary, and 
the volume of business, in the main, has 
not been appreciably decreased. 


The Norfolk Grain and Feed Dealers’ 
Association is making a strong fight to 
retain the services of the horse, general- 
ly, for purposes of delivery. Activities 
of the S. P. C, A. in certain parts of this 
section, in very drastically limiting horse 
loads, has been taken under investigation 
by the association. ‘The proposal, recent- 
ly made,,that some streets be barred to 
horse drawn vehicles, also will be op- 
posed by the organization. 

The Housewives’ League of Norfolk 
was a guest last week of the D. Pender 
Grocery Co. on a tour of inspection of 
the new daylight bakery operated by 
the company to provide supplies exclu- 


sively for the Pender chain grocery 
stores. The entire night and day forces 


were put on duty to demonstrate to the 
members of the league every process in 
the making of bread and cake. The 
Housewives’ League recently launched a 
campaign for enactment of laws requir- 
ing bakeries to wrap all bread sold in 
Norfolk, but on completion of the in- 
spection of the bakery, officers of the 
league expressed themselves as entirely 
satisfied with the manner in which the 
product was being made and distributed. 
JosepH A. Leste. 
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The advance in flaxseed prices has con- 
tinued with practically no break, and has 
amounted to over 30c bu in the past 10 
days. December has gone up propor- 
tionately more than May, reducing the 
spread between the two options from 9c 
to about 3c. At present December flax- 
seed is about 50c above its price at this 
time last year. At the close on Dec. 16, 
December flaxseed at Minneapolis was 
$2.9544, with May 2%c more. 

Although the news from Argentina 
continues more or less unfavorable, the 
sudden and very startling advance can- 
not be accounted for solely on the basis 
of the Argentine crop situation. No 
definite figures are available to indicate 
the probable Argentine export surplus 
from the new flaxseed crop, but the news 
of the past week has not materially af- 
fected the estimate of the amount to be 
shipped abroad. The main reason for 
the sharp advance seems to be the reali- 
zation that the demand for flaxseed this 
year is bound to be exceptionally heavy 
on account of the large volume of busi- 
ness already booked by thé crushers. 
Just how much of the crop still remains 
in farmers’ hands is more or less prob- 
lematical, but with receipts at Minneap- 
olis and Duluth alone from Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 13 amounting to 23,837,000 bus, it 
is obvious that the amount still to come 
forward cannot exceed 7,000,000 bus, and 
may be materially less than that. Thus 
the advance in flaxseed prices the world 
over has been led rather than followed 
by prices in the United States. Cana- 
dian prices, indeed, have lagged far be- 
hind the December future, on Dec. 16 
closing at Winnipeg 414%4c below Minne- 
apolis. 

To a considerable extent, moreover, 
the price advance is a reflection of the 
position of flaxseed in relation to grain. 
When wheat and corn prices started their 
sharp advance, flaxseed was held rela- 
tively quiet because of the exceptionally 
large crop. Now, however, it is realized 
that this crop will not suffice to meet the 
year’s domestic requirements, and ac- 
cordingly flaxseed is rapidly assuming a 
position relative to last year’s prices 
which is fairly comparable with that of 
wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley. 

Deliveries of flaxseed at terminals are 
now very much lighter than they were a 
few weeks ago, and cash supplies are 
being taken care of without the slightest 
difficulty. With the close of lake navi- 
gation, shipments to the East will de- 
cline very materially, but as Duluth alone 
has shipped out more than 13,000,000 
bus since Sept. 1, the quantity of flax- 
seed at present in store in the East is 
probably enough to last comfortably 
through the winter. The revised govern- 
ment crop estimate puts the 1924 flax- 
seed crop at 30,173,000 bus, about 500,- 
000 less than the earlier figure. 


The market for linseed meal has ad- 
vanced $1@1.50 ton, and would un- 
doubtedly be stronger if it were not that 
most of the demand is at present being 
taken care of by resellers. Inquiry is 
fairly active, but the buying shows no 
special urgency, and the tendency is 
rather to hold off than to buy in antici- 
pation of future needs. Very large pro- 
duction is still acting to hold linseed 
meal prices relatively low, but with the 
recent advance in wheat millfeeds, and 
the general increase in the demand for 
feed of all types, it seems probable that 
a further gain for linseed meal will fol- 
low within the next few weeks. 


MARKET BULLETINS 


Cuicaco.—There is a little firmer feel- 
ing in oil meal, and prices have been 
advanced slightly. A fairly active car 
lot demand is reported, although sales 
of larger amounts are rare. Crushers 
are pretty well sold up, as they are not 
anxious for new business, and are hold- 
ing prices firm. Jobbers quoted oil meal 
on Dec. 13 at $46@47 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 


MitwavuKee.—Linseed meal has_ re- 
flected a stronger position by advancing 
$1.50@2 ton. under the stimulation of a 
better demand, which, however, is not 
yet particularly pressing. An advance 
in cottonseed meal, due to improvement 
in demand, contributed toward a firmer 
feeling in oil meal, although it is consid- 
ered likely that the generally improved 
situation in the feedstuffs market had 
much to do with the strengthening of 
values. Production continues liberal, but 
consumption is increasing, and the trade 
looks for continued firmness. Linseed 
meal quotations, Dec. 13, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee, $47.50@48.50 ton. 


Mryneapouis.—Oil meal prices have 
been advanced $2.50@3 ton in the last 
week. The situation is regarded by 
crushers as very healthy. They have 
plenty of orders on hand, with shipping 
directions sufficient to run them well in- 
to January. The smaller dealers are 
taking hold readily, but the larger job- 
bers and speculators are holding ‘off. 
The latter were inclined to be bearish 
in their views two or three weeks ago, 
and instead of buying 1,000 tons or 
more, took on only 200 to 300. Today 
they are still holding off, but crushers 
are holding prices firm, anticipating still 
further advances. Mills are oversold 
for December shipment, and are asking 
$48 ton for prompt shipment meal and 
$47.50 for January forward. At Chi- 
cago, $47.50 ton is asked, Toledo $47, 
and Buffalo $46.50@47. A few export 
sales of oil cake were made last week 
for shipment from the West. This week 
inquiry is light, but in view of the strong 
domestic situation, prices are held firm 
at $48.50 ton, f.a.s.. New York 


Dvutvutn.—A bullish situation is de- 
veloping in the flaxseed market. With 
selling less aggressive, any show of sup- 
port leads to advancing quotations, but 
buyers are using caution, as any sharp 
uplift generally brings out profit taking 
and a temporary setback. The lighter 
movement and some urgent short cover- 
ing were responsible for starting the 
market upward, with prices reaching 
their highest on the crop Dec. 13. Week 
end evening up, however, forced a reac- 
tion running 1%@2%c from the peak. 
From Dec. 6, the December delivery re- 
corded a net 19%c advance and May 
15%c. The cash situation has also 
tightened up, owing to a reduction in 
movement. No. 1 spot premium widened 
out 2c, to a present basis of December 
price to 4c over. To arrive is quoted 
December to Ic over. Trade holds light 
because the daily receipts and offerings 
have fallen to a low level. Boat ship- 
ping is through for the year, and stocks 
are increasing slowly. At the close of 
business, Dec. 13, local elevators carried 
1,043,449 bus domestic flaxseed and 80,- 
482 of bonded. 


Pirrssurcu.—Linseed oil meal sales 
were quiet practically all last week, with 
demand light. Prices took a drop of $1 
ton early in the week, but reacted later 
and held firm at the close, Dec. 13, at 
$48.70 ton. 


Boston.—Linseed meal dull, with little 
inquiry and some pressure to sell for 
immediate shipment. Offerings for ship- 
ment during December and January were 
made at $51.25@51.50 ton, in sacks, but 
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these prices probably would be shaded 
considerably by resellers. 

Wrynirec.—The market for oil cake 
and meal is sharing in the general de- 
mand for feedingstuffs, which is coming 
from all parts of the western territory. 
The extremely early winter in this part 
of Canada, coupled with the partial fail- 
ure of fodder crops, have made the call 
for manufactured feeds very keen. 
Quotations, Dec. 13: oil cake, in ton lots, 
in bags, $46, and oil meal $48, f.o.b., 
Winnipeg. 

MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Dec. 
13, 1924, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


7~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 





Minneapolis ... 9,241 6,125 2,779 993 
eae 14,596 5,491 13,299 4,826 
Totals .......28,887 11,616 16,07 5,819 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Dec. 13, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1923 and 1922, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

7-—Receipts——, -—In store——, 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis 306 219 110 6511 766 21 
Duluth..... 142 66 401,094 342 123 

















Totals.... 448 285 150 1,605 1,108 144 


PRICES 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -— Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track Jan. May 





Dec. 9 tas ta 2.74% 2.77 2.78 2.82% 
Dec. 10 ... 2.83 2.80% 2.80% 2.83 2.83% 
Dec. 11 ... 2.82 2.79% 2.80 2.82 2.84% 
Dec. 12 ... 2.87 2.85% 2.86% 2.86 2.89 
Dec. 13 ... 2.88 2.86% 2.86 2.86 2.88 
Dec. 15 ... 2.88% 2.87 2.86 2.86% 2.89 


United States—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000’s omitted): 


Yield Yield 
Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
1924.... 3,375 30,178 1912.... 2,851 28,073 
1923.... 2,061 17,429 1911.... 2,757 19,370 
1922.... 1,118 10,375 1910.... 2,467 12,718 
1921.... 1,108 8,029 1909.... 2,083 19,513 
1920.... 1,757 10,774 1908.... 2,679 25,805 
1919.:.. 1,503 7,256 1907.... 2,864 25,851 
1918 - 1,910 13,360 1906.... 2,506 25,576 
1917 - 1,984 9,164 1905.... 2,685 28,477 
1916 1,605 14,296 1904.... 8,264 23,400 
1915 1,387 14,030 1903.... 8,233 27,300 
1914.... 1,645 13,749 1902.... 3,740 29,286 
1913.... 2,291 17,868 





FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILWAY 

Sealed proposals are invited for fur- 
nishing to the Panama Rail Road Co. 
1,500 sacks hard wheat flour for ship- 
ment from the mill in time to connect 
with a New York sailing of Jan. 24 or 
a New Orleans sailing of Jan. 28, 1925. 
Bids will be received until 2 p.m., Friday, 
Dec. 26, at the office of the commissary 
purchasing agent, Panama Rail Road 
Co., 24 State Street, New York City, at 
which time they will be opened and read 
in public. Telegraphic bids will also be 
considered. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 








on Dec. 13, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore ..1,562 14 325 1,555 252 
Boston ..... 51 io 41 501 49 
Buffalo .....5,363 835 1,199 810 613 
Afloat ...15,383 256 5,260 2,070 728 
Chicago ...11,187 4,753 17,721 3,760 454 
Afloat .... 844 790 634 oes 
Detroit ..... 230 “22 270 12 aes 
Duluth ..... 7,621 90 8,065 38,456 291 
Galveston ...2,896 $e 93 eee 
Indianapolis. 661 560 424 72 3 
Kan, City..16,632 1,772 2,185 152 40 
Milwaukee.. 611 48 2,334 536 422 
Minneap’ lis 12,692 218 22,395 1,199 1,997 
N. Orleans. .2,278 363 478 36 oes 
Newp. News. .. i 116 ar 
New York...2, Til 127 1,086 2,119 601 
Omaha ..... 3,819 650 2,165 214 23 
Peoria ...... 17 980 PTT ond 
Philadelphia 2, 153 36 179 388 8 
Sioux City... 360 218 543 11 4 
St. Joseph . 11,159 357 266 17 6 
St. Louis ...3,165 531 382 20 15 
Toledo ..... 1,903 56 686 68 2 
Afloat ....1,402 dee 540 ses wth 
Wichita ....2,833 oes cin bea ese 
Lakes .....: 345 350 plese 350 25 
Totals ...98,079 11,273 68,430 19,180 5,540 
Last year..73,808 4,722 18,157 18,365 3,319 
Increases: Corn, 2,208,000 bus; oats, 1,- 


180,000; barley, 264,000. Decreases: Wheat, 


1,382,000 bus; rye, 1,691,00 





Receipts of sugar in continental Unit- 
ed States were larger during the 10 
months ending Sept. 30, 1994, than for 
the same period last year. 
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WHO OWNS THE FLOUR? 


At a recent meeting of flour men in 
New York a very vital point came up 
for discussion, one worthy of more than 
the ordinary amount of consideration, 
because in it is involved a situation 
through which millers might become sub- 
ject to very serious losses. The point 
is not a new one, but has been brought 
up many times in the past, discussed 
casually and then cast into the discard, 
but unless those interested throw around 
themselves such measures of protection 
as safe and sound business methods 
would naturally suggest, there will come 
a time when “weeping, wailing and 
gnashing of teeth” will be of no avail 
toward repairing their financial losses. 

The question under consideration is, 
Who actually owns flour shipped on ar- 
rival draft, basis lighterage free to New 
York or any other market, after the pre- 
scribed free storage at railway terminal 
has elapsed?’ And if the ownership re- 
mains with the shipper, what protection 
against fire has he under these condi- 
tions? 

The question seems simple enough and, 
viewed superficially, the answer seeming- 
ly is equally so, for ownership apparent- 
ly rests with the party possessing the 
lading, but when one begins to dissect 
the situation a series of complications 
appear which changes it a bit. 

No other eastern terminal market has 
exactly the same conditions as those at 
New York and, consequently, this mat- 
ter does not involve other markets in the 
same way. About all the flour shipped 
here arrives at the Jersey terminals, 
where it has 48 hours’ free storage, but 
is not technically at destination, because 
the lighterage service by which it is car- 
ried to its final destination, New York, 
has not yet been performed. 

In cases where drafts are promptly 
taken up by consignees, the ownership of 
the flour is definitely and finally settled 
and the owner thereof naturally protects 
himself by insurance against fire } , 
On the other hand, however, when drafts 
are not promptly taken up and the free 
time has pst | the flour in many in- 
stances is not protected by fnsurance, 
and in case of fire at a terminal, which 
has sen occurred, would be a total 
loss. Having been placed in warehouse 
by the railroad the carrier might, if it 
so desired, avoid responsibility. 

Where mills are selling through the 
larger brokerage concerns their interests 
are well protected by blanket insurance, 
but there are always many thousands of 
barrels of flour lying at Jersey terminals 
with no protection whatever, and in case 
of damage the miller would unquestion- 
ably be the loser. 

The question of just who owns the 
flour is an extremely interesting one, on 
which many opinions are to be had. Flour 
shipped on arrival draft to New York, 
it would seem, belongs to the miller until 
ownership in it shifts to the consignee 


by his payment of draft and the accom- 
panying possession of the bill of lading, 

ut let us suppose the buyer is one of 
those who is not too particular about 
promptness in such matters, and see what 


might ha 












end of which, if ever reached, is always 
uncertain. 

Technically the shipper may be justi- 
fied and legally supported in a conten- 
tion that if the flour is damaged through 
the negligence of the buyer, the buyer 
may be held responsible, but there is no 
certainty of it, whatever; all of which 
leads up to the gentle suggestion that an 
ounce of fire prevention is better than 
a pound of legal cure. 

At the monthly meeting of the New 
York Flour Club, held Dec. 9, this mat- 
ter was discussed, and it is expected 
that, as a result of the conference with 
Sydney Anderson the day before, through 
the Millers’ National Federation, of 
which he is president, some action will 
be taken that will indicate to millers and 
shippers of flour what they should do 
in order to be properly protected. 





NEW YORK 


The fluctuations in the amount of busi- 
ness done these days are so slight that 
one almost hesitates to record business 
as improved or slightly improved. How- 


“ever, on inquiry throughout the trade 


last week, it was evident that a greater 
number of brokers had done a “little bet- 
ter business” on the rising market. This 
does not signify that a large volume of 
business was done, and very probably 
may only show that the people who sold 
were a little more truthful than some of 
the others. This replenishing of stocks 
has been coming on for some time, as 
many consumers had let them run down 
to much below normal. As a _ whole, 
jobbers’ supplies are lower than bakers’, 
as the latter seem generally taken care 
of for their 30 to 60 days’ needs. 

Jobbers report considerable difficulty 
in making collections, and some are urg- 
ing an increased bread price on their 
customers, pointing out that, with the 
extraordinarily high prices at which flour 
is selling now, such a raise is absolutely 
legitimate. 

The range in mills’ quotations on 
spring wheat and Kansas flours shows 
a difference of only about 20c; indeed, 
many brokers have the same quotation 
from the South as from the North. 
Spring standard patents were $8.45@ 
8.85, and Kansas straights $8.20@8.65. 
Clears of both types are very high and 
scarce, springs pop <n § $7.50@8.10, with 
sales reported as high as $7.75@7.90; 
hard winters seem rather breath-taking 
also, at $7.50@7.85, but as much of this 
flour is sold direct from the mill not a 
great deal is offered in this market. Of 
course it is obvious that little Kansas 
could be sold in this, a spring wheat 
market, with prices so nearly on a parity. 
As a matter of fact, every sale during 
the week seemed the result of a shaded 
price or a special one. 

Interest was shown in soft wheat 
straights, although these were high. Ex- 

ort sales are small, and demand is not 

risk. 

Quotations, Dec. 12: spring fancy pat- 
ents $8.75@9.25, standard patents $8.35 
@8.85, clears $7.50@8.10; soft winter 
straights, $7,80@8.15; hard winter short 
patents $8.60@9.15, straights $8.20@8.65, 
clears $7.50@7.75; rye, $7.35@8,—all in 
jute. Receipts, 242,068 bbls; exports, 
112,640. 

WHEAT 


Trade was small, with the absence of 
any special activity. Prices were sharp- 
ly higher, influenced by the stronger po- 
sition of the Liverpool and Buenos Aires 
markets. Quotations, Dec. 12: No. 2 red, 
c.if., domestic, $1.82%; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.if., domestic, $1.90%; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.76; No. 1 

Manitoba in bond, f.a.b., 


: : 
port, $1.87; No. 2 sabia durum, tan. 


export, $1.74%. Receipts, 2,269,000 bus; 
exports, 1,176,378. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The corn market followed wheat large- 
ly, though it closed weaker, induced by 
reports of rain in the Argentine. Coun- 
try offers here somewhat larger. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 12: No. 2 yellow, $1.42; No. 
2 mixed, $1.4114. Receipts, 5,400 bus. 

Oats closed lower, in sympathy with 
wheat and corn. Quotations, Dec. 12: 
No. 2 white, 6644@67c; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.414%,. Receipts, 228,000 bus; exports, 
39,927, 

WATCH OUT 


The trade is hereby warned to watch 
out for a very slick gentleman who has 
at least on one occasion gone under the 
name of Kemp and, representing himself 
as connected with a group of mills in 
the Southwest, especially Texas, secured 
money, ostensibly for the purpose of 
purchasing a railroad ticket home, with- 
out apparently any definite intention of 
ever returning it. 

The person in question is about five 
feet seven inches tall, 45 to 50 years of 
age, dresses well, and has taking ways. 

His story is that he and his wife have 
just returned from abroad and he only 
has sufficient cash to purchase one rail- 
road ticket, and will the kind gentleman 
to whom he applies please take his money 
and add to it sufficient to buy another 
ticket and send him joyously on his way? 
A taxicab is waiting outside and the kind 
gentleman with the philanthropic tend- 
encies gets in together with the unfor- 
tunate traveler, and drives to the ticket 
office, where the needed tickets are pur- 
chased and handed over to the traveler. 

Many thanks, fond farewells, and 
promises of immediate payment are 
made, and the traveler disappears. So 
does the money. 

Up to the present one New York flour 
man, who obviously desires to keep his 
identity secret, has been victimized. 
Those who know it have already made 
application for monetary assistance, and 
the writer of this is third on the line. 

Further details, if any are needed, may 
be had through application to this office. 


ANDERSON MEETS FLOUR MEN 


Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ 
National Federation, came from Wash- 
ington, Dec. 8, as previously reported in 
The Northwestern Miller, for a confer- 
ence with those representing the several 
sides of the distribution of flour in ter- 
minal markets. Luncheon was served in 
the Produce Exchange Luncheon Club 
rooms, after which the affair took the 
form of a round table heart-to-heart 
talk. 

The affair was arranged by the New 
York Flour Club, and George Flach, 
president of the organization, presided. 
He introduced B. H. Wunder, who acted 
as spokesman in presenting the problems 
of those engaged in the sale and distri- 
bution of flour in the terminal markets, 
and outlined the situation clearly and 
forcefully. W. Mears, Baltimore, 
president National Federated Flour 
Clubs, followed, and pledged support of 
this organization toward helping millers 
in the eastern terminal markets. Charles 
M. Trueheart, Baltimore, a member of 
the good and welfare committee of the 
flour clubs’ organization, reviewed the 
work that had been done toward recon- 
ciling matters pertaining to the uniform 
sales contract which for some time had 
been in dispute, and in closing said he 
felt sure that, under the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation’s new leader, many of 
the difficulties could be overcome. 

Mr. Anderson, on behalf of the millers, 
pledged his support toward bringing 
about a better understanding, and in a 
very interesting talk reviewed the millers’ 
side of the problems as he saw it, dwell- 
ing at some length on the value of the 
right kind of co-operation. 

The meeting was then thrown open to 
general discussion, in which nearly all 
present took part, and the general feel- 
ing at its conclusion was that the con- 
ference had been of benefit to both mill- 
ers and distributors of flour, and was 
a good move in the right direction. 

Those present to meet Mr. Anderson 
were: George A. Zabriskie, T. C. Estee, 
E, F. Siney, F. O. Seaver, A: F. Janss, 
George Flach, B. H. Wunder, C. M. 
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Trueheart, A. W. Mears, Samuel Knight- 
on, J. A. Sim and Walter Quackenbush. 


NOTES 

Bernard Lubetkin, dealer in bakers’ 
supplies, has filed a voluntary - petition 
in bankruptcy, giving liabilities of $1,559 
and assets of $1,122. 

The New York office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. has added to its present 
space the room next door, to take care 
of its expanding export department. 

There were 1,211 cars flour on spot last 
week, compared with 1,271 the preceding 
week and 1,505 for the same period last 
year. This is a rather noticeable falling 
off for the current year. 

John Pillsbury, vice president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was in 
New York nearly all last week, and W. 
H. Thune, credit man from the Buffalo 
office, came on for a flying visit. 


A dividend of 1% per cent has been 
declared by the Ward Baking Corpora- 
tion for the quarter ending Dec. 31. It 
is interesting to note in the upper corner 
of the announcement in the papers the 
trademark “Ward’s Fine Bread,” which 
is rather an innovation in dividend no- 
tices. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing Dec. 6 amounted to 835,550 bus and 
148,180 bbls. Of the flour, 50,660 bbls 
went to the United Kingdom, 49,780 to 
Hamburg, Bremen and Danzig, 7,980 to 
Holland, 17,250 to Scandinavia, and the 
rest in scattered lots, chiefly to the Near 
East. 


Among the millers in town last week 
were M. F. Ring, vice president Roanoke 
(Va.) City Mills, Joseph Hannes, vice 
president Thornton & Chester Milling 
Co., Buffalo, James F. Bell, vice presi- 
dent Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
E. M. Stults, general manager Buckeye 
Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio, and H. C. 
Ervin, St. Cloud, Minn. 





BUFFALO 


Ten dollar flour became a reality in 
Buffalo last week, when prices ad- 
vanced an average of 35c bbl all around. 
The effect of the steadily rising market 
was only to further discourage buying, 
and sellers reported one of the dullest 
weeks in some time. The trade is not 
interested in anything beyond imme- 
diate needs, and it is practically useless 
to make offers. 

Perhaps the principal reason for this 
attitude is the sale of exceptionally low- 
priced flour which has been held by 
speculators. Much of this was bought 
around $6.75@7, and can be sold now, 
even with interest and carrying charges 
added, $1@1.50 under the present mar- 
ket, and still net holders a substantial 
profit. 

While there is not a tremendous lot 
of this flour being offered, and while 
some of it is of low quality, it is suffi- 
cient to disturb the market and to make 
it extremely difficult for millers to book 
new business. It is reported there has 
been continued cutting of nominal limits 
by district and western mills. 

Semolina advanced %c to 5%c Ib, but 
macaroni manufacturers are pretty well 
covered and the advance had little ef- 
fect on the market. 

Buffalo quotations, Dec. 13: spring 
patents, fancy $9.50@10, standard $9@ 
9.45; first clears, fancy $8.10@8.75; 
southwestern patents, fancy $8.80@9.20, 
standard $8.50@8.75; rye, pure white, 
$7.65@7.75; semolina, 5%c lb, cotton 
100’s. 

Rochester mills quoted fancy spring 
patents at $9.75@9.85, white winter pas- 
try $8.80@8.90, rye $7.75@8, and gra- 
ham $8.60@8.80. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 7-13 ....... 238,000 181,393 75 
Previous week ... 238,000 177,740 74 
We, ORO cgacecee 166,500 113,130 63 
Two years ago... 166,500 148,255 89 


Wheat receipts at this port for the 
week ending Dec. 12 totaled 12,394,948 
bus, and the aggregate grain receipts 
exceeded 15,000,000. Other receipts: 
barley, 1,618,953 bus; oats, 680,700; rye, 
735,399. 

While there are still a number of bi 
steamers downbound with grain, an 
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final estimates of season receipts have 
not been made, it is safe to say that this 
year’s grain traffic at this port will 
break all existing records. Up to this 
week 270,000,000 bus had been handled, 
8,000,000 bus in excess of the previous 
record, established in 1922. It is be- 
lieved the belated arrivals will bring 
the total close to 290,000,000 bus. 

There are now 115 steamers in the 
inner and outer harbors holding about 
36,000,000 bus grain, and the elevators 
are well filled. Thomas Kennedy said 
that in the 26 years of his experience 
as a grain man in Buffalo, he had never 
seen such prompt dispatch given the 
lake fleet, especially in a boom year. 
There was no delay here up to the last 
day of navigation. 

Traffic on the barge and Welland can- 
als has been closed, and increased busi- 
ness is looked for by the railroads, 
which are making good time east of 
here, but experiencing delays in their 
western divisions, 

There is a small fleet at Port Col- 
borne and a good-sized one at Erie. 
Some big carriers are holding at Port 
Huron, as the result of the elevator 
blaze there, and will come here when 
navigation reopens, or possibly this 
month if conditions are right. Late 
last week some charters were made at 
the Head of the Lakes at 6c bu to hold 
there. 

Millers were in the market for soft 
winters locally, but only springs were 
offered. Corn advanced 2c on Dec. 13, 
and a car of No. 3 yellow brought $1.35 
that day. There were no sales of oats 
on Dec. 13, as buyers were awaiting de- 
velopments. The previous day a car 
of No. 2 white brought 655¢c. Exporters 
were in the market for barley, and were 
quoted 93c, c.i.f., for the 48-lb grade. 


NOTES 

E. T. Grove has purchased the business 
of the Promise Pancake Flour Co., El- 
mira. 

F. C. Gruetker attended a recent Ce- 
real Byproducts Co. conference in St. 
Louis. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, who recently sub- 
mitted to an emergency operation for 
appendicitis, hopes to return to his desk 
within 10 days. 

Frederick Daley, a Rochester baker, 
has filed a voluntary bankruptcy peti- 
tion, listing assets of $18,005 and liabili- 
ties of about $17,000. 

Fred Hamilton, of Chicago, renewed 
old acquaintances in a call at the of- 
fices of T. S. Banks. Both formerly 
were with the Standard Milling Co. 

Two workmen were burned in an ex- 
plosion at the Sarachan & Rosenthal 
bag factory, Rochester. Fire following 
the explosion caused a loss of $1,000. 

The estate of Miner S. Crissey, presi- 
dent ‘'Wilcox-Crissey Co., Jamestown 
wholesale grocers, has been given to the 
widow. Its value is more than $47,000. 

The annual Christmas party of the 
Buffalo Flour Club will take place Dec. 
19, in the Hotel Buffalo, and will be 
marked by a distribution of gifts for 
all members. 

Announcement is made that the state’s 
new grain elevator at Oswego will not 
be used until spring. The winter will 
be devoted to installation of machinery 
and equipment. 

George P. Tower, 88 years old, whose 
father, the late Peter Tower, built the 
first grist mill in Niagara Falls, died 
recently at his home in Youngstown. 
The son operated the mill for a time 
following his father’s death, 

P. D. Faunestock. 


BOSTON 

One local mill agent reports the sale 
of 5,000 bbls New York soft winter 
straight flour in bulk at $7.80 bbl, equiv- 
alent to $8.15 in sacks. Aside from this 
sale the reported demand is slow and of 
small proportions. 

Local flour buyers who failed to renew 
supplies previous to the recent advance 
are certainly “up against it” with prices 
25@50c bbl higher than a week ago. 
They hesitated, and are now finding it 
difficult to get favorable terms as re- 
gards prices from millers and selling 
agents. It is the old story repeated that 
“he who hesitates sometimes gets left.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


In instances the higher quotations for 
wheat feeds have helped the miller to 
keep prices down to some extent, but 
this influence has not been strong enough 
to offset the rise in the wheat market. 
At the same time flour prices have not 
kept pace with the upward swing in 
wheat and some millers are still willing 
to meet the prospective buyer as regards 
price. While there is no open desire to 
purchase flour, both bakers and distrib- 
utors are in the market for additional 
supplies whenever prices range sufficient- 
ly low to meet their views. But buyers 
as a rule hang back unless they find 
millers’ agents willing to sell materially 
under current quotations. 

Notwithstanding the recent advance in 
flour prices and the firmer tone at the 
close of last week, there is a noticeable 
tendency on the part of most of the large 
buyers to limit their purchases to much 
smaller lots than usual. They seem to 
be in no way discouraged by the fact 
that the anticipated decline has not ma- 
terialized. 

Recent developments in bakery com- 
binations are being looked upon with dis- 
favor by local salesmen, for the reason 
that practically all the flour for the big 
combines is bought direct from mills, the 
local salesmen having no chance to com- 
pete, even when the flour is to be used 
locally. About the only time the local 
salesmen get any of this business is when 
some emergency arises and a sudden 
shortage compels local purchases. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks, 
are as follows: spring patents, special 
short $9.85@10.10, standard patents $8.90 
@9.95, first clear $8@8.85; hard winter 
wheat patents, $8.15@9.25; soft winter 
patents $8.35@9.50, straight $7.85@8.50, 
clear $7.25@8. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Dec. 13, with com- 
parisons: 


-—Stocks—, 


-~Receipts— 
1 1924 1923 


924 1923 

Flour, bbls... 27,825 25,775 
Wheat, bus. .148,225 440,375 177,539 1,119,848 
: 2,796 


Corn, bus.... 1,000 hal eres 

Oats, bus.... 29,850 71,650 401,476 178,531 
MPG, WEReccce seves 1,100 838,345 255,952 
Barley, bus..136,425 ..... TEGEO  cccese 
Millfeed, tons. 20 Pe seass | dobeou 
Corn meal, bbls 200 .., Pe reas ae 
Oatmeal, cases. 500 ae waves, ese es 
Oatmeal, sacks. ... Gee Adcen  pecsier 


The corn meal market is higher, with 
a better demand. Granulated yellow was 
quoted Dec. 13 at $3.40, bolted yellow at 
$3.35, feeding meal and cracked corn at 
$2.70, all in 100’s. Oatmeal was firmly 
held, with a good demand; rolled was 
quoted at $3.40 and cut and ground at 
$3.74, in 90-Ib sacks. Rye flour advanced 
at the close of the week, after a decline 
of 25@50c; choice white patent was quot- 
ed at $7.85@8.15 bbl, in sacks, with 
standard patent at $7.60@7.80. 


NOTES 

H. J. Owens, miller, of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo., was 
in Boston recently, visiting Elmer E. 
Dawson. 

W. S. Harrison, sales agent in New 
York City for the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., was a recent 
visitor in Boston. 

J. R. Marfield, Marfield Grain Co., 
Minneapolis, paid a short visit to Boston 
recently and was introduced on ’change 
by John J. King. 

Thomas N. Orton, baker, Bridgeport, 
Conn., has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy, with liabilities of $17,631 
and assets of $3,200. 

R. J. Anderson, sales manager Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and 
F. N. Burrall, of Buffalo, general eastern 
representative of the mill, were in Bos- 
ton a few days ago, the guests of the 
New England representative of the mill, 
J. H. Conant. 

Bernard J. Rothwell, president Bay 
State Milling Co. and the Lawrenceburg 
Roller Mills, now in Europe on a busi- 
ness trip, will sail from. Liverpool Dec. 
24 on the steamship Aquitania for New 
York, and is expected to reach his home 
town, Boston, by Jan. 1. 

The city of Cambridge, Mass., is the 
home of 40 bakers, employing 1,652 wage 
earners, to whom $1,789,014 were paid 
in wages in 1923. The total products 
were valued at $9,540,340, according to 
the Massachusetts state census for 1923, 
just made public. In 1922 there were 35 
bakers in business, with 1,922 employees, 


to whom $1,510,224 were paid in wages. 
Value of products totaled $10,499,139. 

The Snell & Simpson Biscuit Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, Dec. 8, in the federal 
court, Boston. Liabilities amount to 
$192,977, and assets are reported as $171,- 
237. The petition was filed in accord- 
ance with a recent vote of stockholders. 
Secured claims total $123,000; unsecured, 
$38,345. Assets consist principally of 
real estate, machinery, tools and debts 
due. 

The executive committee of the grain 
board of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, at its organization meeting held 
Dec. 8, elected A. S. MacDonald chair- 
man and Herbert A. Weeks vice chair- 
man. Mr. MacDonald is a former mem- 
ber of the executive committee, a past 
president of the Boston Flour and Grain 
Club, and a director of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association. Mr. Weeks 
is a prominent grain man, of the firm 
of H. L. Buss Co., Boston. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour, feed and grain continue to move 
upward without much apparent effort, 
though demand fails, at least in these 
parts, to step with the music. The trad- 
ing seems to be confined mostly to a lit- 
tle near-by soft winter straight at prices 
ranging from $7.35 in secondhand 98-lb 
cottons to $7.40, bulk, or at $7.35@7.60 
in secondhand cottons. Some mills want 
up to $7.65 or more in bulk. Many mills, 
notably those in the Southwest which 
were the cheapest sellers at the beginning 
of the season, are now insisting that flour 
will go on advancing indefinitely. 

Quotations herewith given aim to cover 
the approximate trading range of the 
market: Closing prices, Dec. 13, car lots, 
per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more 
in wood, 10@1é5c less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $8.75@9, 
standard patent $8.25@8.50; hard winter 
short patent $8.75@9, straight $8.25@ 
8.50; soft winter short patent $8.25@ 
8.50, straight (near-by) $7.50@7.75; rye 
flour, white $7.75@8, dark $6.25@6.50. 
City mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$10.05; winter patent, $9.30; winter 
straight, $8.80. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
29,714 bbls, 15,422 of which were des- 
= for export. Week’s exports, 54,352 

s. 


City mills ran 12 hours daily, and re- . 


ported domestic trade much better than 
export. They advanced flour 25c bbl and 
feed $1 ton. 

Cash wheat in the local market is 6% 
@7%c higher than a week ago, due prin- 
cipally to an improved domestic demand. 
Closing prices, Dec. 13: spot No. 2 red 
winter, $1.72; spot.No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, domestic, $1.73; new southern on 
grade: No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.71; 
No. 3, $1.67; No. 4, $1.64; No. 5, $1.62; 
range for week of southern by sample, 
$1.60@1.72. 

Of the 563,779 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Dec. 13, 562,680 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
187,723 bus, of which 110,536 were do- 
mestic and 77,187 Canadian. Stocks are 
2,270,378 bus, 1,501,759 domestic and 768,- 
619 Canadian. Receipts of new southern 
wheat from July 3 to Dec. 13 were 1,- 
040,560 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, Dec. 13: corn, do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.44@1.45, 
new cob, bbl, $5.85@5.90; oats, No. 2 
white domestic 65@65%c, No. 3 white 
domestic 62@62%c; rye, No. 2 spot, 
$1.42%. 

NOTES 

Baltimore received 411,027 bus Cana- 
dian wheat in bond last week. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and man- 
ager Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., 
— Ohio, recently visited this mar- 

et. 

Exports from here last week included 
54,352 bbls flour, 187,723 bus wheat, 19,- 
891 bus oats, 28,130 bus malt, and 140,000 
bus barley. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$2 hu; domestic wheat, $1.90; corn, $1.50; 
rye, $1.60; barley, $1.10; oats, 70c. 

Receivers for the Malco Milling & 
Lighting Co., Hampstead, Md., will make 
an effort to reorganize the company as 
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soon as an expert audit of the books is 
available. 

The steamer Domino arrived last week 
with the first cargo of raw sugar from 
Louisiana for the local plant of the 
American Sugar Refining Co. The ship- 
ment comprised 31,000 bags. 

The Keyway Stevedoring Co., 22 Light 
Street, Baltimore, with 1,000 shares cap- 
ital stock, no par value, to conduct a 
general stevedoring business, has been in- 
corporated by Thomas E. Carson, Athos 
W. Besosa and William H. Stayton. 

Frank Mudge, formerly of Mudge, 
Smith & Co., flour jobbers, and for many 
years an active member of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, died suddenly of 
pneumonia at his residence in this city 
on Dec. 11, aged 66. He is survived by 
his widow, two sons and two daughters. 

Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & 
Sponseller, millers, Westminster, Md., 
who with his wife was severely hurt in 
an automobile accident some weeks ago, 
has returned to his home from the hos- 
pital, but is still unable to attend to busi- 
ness. Mrs. Sponseller is also improving, 
but is not expected to leave the hospital 
before Jan. 1. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market rules firm and high- 
er, in. sympathy with the sharp advance 
in wheat, but the volume of business 
transacted has been only moderate, as 
buyers are reluctant to follow the rising 
views of the mills. Stocks, however, are 
small, and jobbers and bakers are 
obliged to come into the market from 
time to time. 

Receipts of flour for the week ending 
Dec. 13 were 9,254,708 Ibs in sacks. 
Exports, 1,500 sacks to Leith, 4,000 to 
London, 5,000 to Christiania, 2,000 to 
Glasgow, 3,724 to Copenhagen, and 850 
to Rotterdam. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Dec, 13: spring first 
patent $9.15@9.40, standard patent $8.75 
@9, first clear $7.50@8; hard winter 
short patent $8.50@9, straight $8@8.50; 
soft winter straight, $7.50@7.85; rye 
flour, $7.75@8.25. 

Wheat market ruies firm and 6c high- 
er. Receipts, 1,015,747 bus; exports, 606,- 
774; stocks, 2,831,580. Closing quota- 
tions, Dec. 13: No. 2 red winter, $1.73@ 
1.74; No. 3 red winter, $1.70@1.71; No. 
4 red winter, $1.68@1.69; No. 5 red win- 
ter, $1.65@1.66; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.70@1.71. 

Coarse grains, Dec. 13: corn, No. 2 
yellow $1.43@1.44, No. 3 yellow $1.41@ 
1.42; oats, No. 2 white 69@70c, No. 3 
65@66c. 

Corn goods are firmer, under light of- 
ferings and in sympathy with the 
strength of raw material. Closing quo- 
tations, Dec. 13, in 100-lb sacks, kiln- 
dried: granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $8.40@8.50; white table meal, 
fancy, $8.40@8.50; pearl hominy and 
grits, $3.40@3.50. 

Oatmeal is in small supply, and rules 
firm and higher, at $3.80@8.90 per 100-lb 
sack for ground. 

TO ADVANCE PORT’S INTERESTS 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has an- 
nounced that it will actively enlist in 
the current movement to advance the 
port of Philadelphia, and will undertake 
several definite projects toward this end. 
The Pennsylvania is willing to connect all 
its river front properties with the belt 
line, provided the Reading does the 
same. This means every railroad in the 
country could enter this city and unload 
directly into vessels. 

URGES RESHIPPING PRIVILEGES 

Harvey C. Miller, president Tidewater 
Terminal, urges the railroads to grant 
this port the same privilege accorded to 
Baltimore. If export. freight arrives in 
Baltimore too late for an early sailing, 
the consignee has the privilege, he says, 
of ag by rail to Philadelphia or 
New York, where immediate shipments 
may be available. ‘The only added ex- 
pense is the difference in the differential 
from the original point of shipment to 
Baltimore and from the same place to 
New York. 

The railroads do not grant this privi- 
lege at Philadelphia, he says, and as a 
result a large amount of tonnage is lost 
to this port. If Philadelphia can guar- 
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antee western shippers that their exports 
will receive prompt attention at this 
port or be diverted to New York, where 
immediate service may be available, the 
result will be an immense addition to 
the export tonnage to the port of Phila- 
delphia, he adds, and if it had the ad- 
vantage now enjoyed by Baltimore, it 
would cost consignees but 2c for each 
100 Ibs to forward their freight to New 
York, 

A letter to this effect has been sent 
by Mr. Miller to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the Reading and the Baltimore & 
Ohio. 

NOTES 

By auction, last Wednesday, 10 shares 
Horn & Hardart Baking Co. of Phila- 
delphia sold at 182%. 

The Decatur Milling Co. has obtained 
a Delaware charter to deal in grain, 
road a, etc., with a capital of 


Samuet S, Danriets. 
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A sdnoegee etnaieat for buckwheat flour 
has developed during the past week, due 
partly to the prevalence of wintry weath- 
er throughout the consuming territory 
and also to a general feeling that higher 


prices are imminent. Millers are not 
operating freely, many of them grinding 
only at intervals and keeping output at 
about the level of current demand. 
Prices are now at about last year’s basis 
for this period, and are considered fairly 
reasonable, in spite of this season’s larger 
crop. There has been a considerable ex- 
port from this year’s harvest, and the 
annual consumption of buckwheat as a 
feedstuff, particularly for poultry, is in- 
creasing notably. These factors have had 
their effect in offsetting the larger sup- 
ply. 

Mriwyneapous.—Buckwheat flour prices 
are firmer, and up approximately 25c on 
the week, the quotation in cotton 100’s, 
car lots, Minneapolis, being $4.20 bbl. 
Buckwheat grain offerings are not par- 
ticularly liberal. Prices: Japanese $2.30 
@2.35, silver hull $2.30, mixed $2.30. 

Cuicaco.—Some business is passing in 
buckwheat flour, but sales are restricted 
to a considerable extent by the fact that 
many distributors still have fair amounts 
on hand or coming to them. Some of 
them bought rather heavily early in the 
season, and due to the open fall weather, 
stocks moved slowly. The distributors 
now, however, report. better demand, and 
no doubt will be in the market again in 
the near future. Medium white buck- 
wheat flour was quoted Dec. 13 at $4.25 
ewt, in cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 

Mitwavxee.—A material falling off in 
receipts and a continued good demand 
have caused a sharp advance in buck- 
wheat prices, and buckwheat flour is be- 
ginning to take on a semblance of new 
strength, the call for this article now 
belng active on account of wintry weath- 

The local supply of buckwheat is 
very small. Prices are 10@l65c higher. 
Closing quotations, Dec. 13: silver hull 
$2.15@2.25 cwt, Japanese $2.30@2.35. 

Tononto.—The buckwheat business 
season is about over in this territory, 
and the market is inactive. Buyers are 
7 well Fhe oper and demand is not 

ec. 13 Canadian sellers were 
pore 83@90c bu for good quality buck- 
wheat, in car lots, on track, country 
points in Ontario, according to freights. 

Winyieec.—Buckwheat flour will be 
among the products of a new millin 
pest evhich is being opened by the Red 

iver Grain Co. in St. Boniface, Man. 





CREAM MEAL PRICES 
IN LEADING MARKETS 


Prevailing prices for cream corn meal, 
per bbl, in car lots, basis 100’s, to various 
rate basing points, Dec. 16, were as fol- 
lows: Cairo, Ill, $5.65; St. Louis, $5.80; 
yok Little Rock, Ark 


), 2 $6.10; New 
Gricund: $6.15; Keone 
aie — government is workin 
provide with 


and tractors, a well a work 
ing capital. 
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The’ market for practically all types 
of millfeed has advanced very sharply 
during the past few days, with wheat 
bran generally quoted $2@2.50 ton high- 
er than a week ago, and shorts and mid- 
dlings up about $1. The advance has 
affected practically all types, the heavier 
feedstuffs advancing in sympathy with 
the higher prices for coarse grains, and 
also with the much higher price of flax- 
seed. 

There is as yet no very active consum- 
ing demand for wheat millfeeds, but the 
supply and current production are so 
limited that all offered for prompt ship- 
ment are taken care of. Very little busi- 
ness is reported for deferred delivery, 
and in most cases the mills continue to 
charge at least $1 ton over current prices 
for shipment in January. 

The relatively light flour production in 
all parts of the country is holding mill- 
feed stocks down to an abnormally low 
basis and is tending to equalize prices, 
as no large supplies are now available 
in the eastern markets. The advance in 
New England has been sharp enough to 
enable western mills to compete with 
Buffalo, and offerings of bran and mid- 





and that there has 
increase in 
delivery. 
Round lots have not been taken, but a 


feeds is picking up, 
been a very satisfactory 
sales, mainly for deferred 


nice amount of car lot buying is being 
done with country dealers, and as stocks 
are not considered heavy, dealers are 
expected to be in the market for near- 
by needs right along. 

Sr. Louts.—Despite the fact that de- 
mand for millfeed has not been particu- 
larly active during the past few days, 
the market has held quite firm and quo- 
tations haye shown no downward ten- 
dency. Unsettled weather, with the an- 
ticipation of conditions that will be fa- 
vorable for the use of millfeed, no doubt 
has had an influence toward holding 
prices firm. Offerings show little change, 
and available supplies are about at the 
same point as a week ago. Soft winter 
bran was quoted Dec. 13 at $30.50@31 
ton, hard winter bran $380@30.50, and 
gray shorts $35@36. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Mitwavukee.—Evidence is at hand that 
the long expected tight situation has de- 
veloped in the millfeed market. The ab- 





Millfeed quotations reported to The 


Flour middlings 
(gray shorts) ... 37.00@39.00 
Red Gog .....00% 42.50@44.00 


Spring bran 


Stand. 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)... 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Dec 
16, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City . Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ...... $32.00 @ 33. 00 $.....@31.00 . -@.. $.....@..... $36.60@37.50 
Hard winter bran. 31.50@31.75 .....@ 8 50@ 29. 00 30. 50@ 31. 00 @.. 
Soft winter bran... x Pee She seep -@..... 31.00@31.50 37.00 @38. 00 
Standard middlings 
(brown shorts)... 33.50@34.00 32.00@32.50 31.00@32.00 .....@..... 38.00@39.00 


36.00 @38.09 
41.00 @ 42.00 
Philadelphia 
$39.00@39.50 $38. 
Hard winter bran .......-++-+++. 39.00@39.50 
BOTE WiRteP DIEM 2. cccccepccccs 39.00@39.50 
middlings (brown shorts) 40.00@40.50 
45.50@ 46.50 
TRO GO ove cc ctraseccesctccones 50.00@51.00 


per ton, packed in 100-l1b sacks: 


33.00@34.00 35.00@36.00 44.00@45.00 
were Devens weeee@.s... 49.00@50.00 


Boston Columbus Nashville 

50@39.50 $37.00@38.00 $.....@..... 
39.00@39.50 .....@..... ee Pa 
40.00 @ 40.50 -@. 32. 00@35. 00 
40.25 @41.00 38.00@ 39.00 37.00 @ 40.00 
47.00@48.00 42.00@43.00 .....@..... 

--@60.25 61.00@52.00 .....@..... 








dlings from Canada have been very lim- 
ited, With Winnipeg wheat still about 
5c over Minneapolis, Canadian millers 
are in no position to quote very low 
prices on their byproducts. 

Present indications point to continued 
firmness in the feed market, for while 
the production will eee increase 
after the first of the year, demand is 
altogether likely to ‘grow at an even 
faster rate. As yet the amount of 
wheat millfeeds going into direct con- 
sumption is relatively small, but the 
cold weather is rapidly increasing the re- 
quirements of the dairy farmers and 
stock raisers for feeds of this type. 


* * 


CENTRAL WEST 
Cuicaco.—The millfeed market con- 
tinues strong, and most of last week a 
good general demand for all yoo pre- 
vailed. Toward the week end, however, 
interest fell off. The consuming trade 
apparently had its requirements cov- 
ered, and also was hesitant about fol- 
lowing the advancing market, so sales to 
this factor are rather quiet. Mixers 
bought a little, but now are thought to 
have their needs pretty well covered for 
the balance of this month. Offerings are 
rather limited from the Northwest, mills 
there being sold up, and there is also 
much complaint that deliveries from that 
section are slow. The opposite is true of 
the Southwest. Both jobbers and mills 
in that territory are offering freely in 
this market, and for the first. time in 
many months hard winter bran is quoted 
lower than spring. Forward buying is 
limited, and jobbers are practically the 
only ones taking on feed for deferred 
delivery. 
Spring bran was quoted Dec. 13 at 
ton, hard winter bran $31.50@ 
31.75, " standard middlings $83.50@34, 
flour middlings $87@39, and red dog 


: Mixers report that business in dairy 


sence of buying during the late summer, 
fall and early winter, which contributed 
to a restricted operation of all mills, has 
brought about a shortage of the supply 
which is making itseif strongly apparent, 
now that a demand has sprung up and 
is growing from day to day. Wintry 
weather in this territory has stimulated 
the consuming demand, but this is still 
in its infancy, for feeders and farmers 
are still working on home grown forage 
and = feed. The demand, however, 
amounts to enough to demonstrate the 
scarcity of feed, which undoubtedly will 
exist until spring. 

Speculative interests have become 
bolder with the stimulation of a rising 
grain market, higher flour prices and 
enhanced feed values, and while they are 
pressing for concessions from the pre- 
miums asked for deferred feed, some 
fair orders have been placed. In view 
of the fact that the general demand is 
not aggressive, the strong undertone at 
present seems only a hint as to what 
will happen later, if, as seems likely, the 
grain situation maintains its strength. 
Wheat feeds are particularly scarce, and 
it is somewhat unusual that bran should 
show up as strongly as it has. Mid- 
dlings still range $1@1.25 ton over bran, 
but are not so strongly held, by compari- 
son. However, a year ago bran was 
selling at $2@2.50 ton over middlings. 

Closing quotations, Dec. .13: spring 
bran $382@32.50 ton, winter bran $31.50 
@32.20, standard fine middlings $33@ 
33.75, flour middlings $36.50@37, red 
dog $42@43, rye feed $31@31.50, hominy 
feed $45.50@46.50, reground oat feed 
$11@11.50, cottonseed meal $41.50@ 
45.50, and gluten feed $39.80 (30 days), 
in 100-Ib sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

Miwneapouis.—The millfeed situation 
is unusually strong. Prices have been 
advanced $1@8 ton in the past week, 
and are now $7.50@9 over last year’s 
level at this.time. The market seems to 
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have gotten away from the larger east- 
ern traders. They are buying sparing- 
ly. Trading in the West is confined 
largely to jobbers in position to offer 
in mixed cars. The latter report busi- 
ness as good, while those restricted to 
Straight car lot trade are unable to do 
much, for the reason that mill offerings, 
either city or country, have about dried 


up. 
For a while, during the past week, 
bran and standard middlings were on 


but the latter are again 
Both are scarce. 

Since Nov. 1, bran and standard mid- 
dlings at Minneapolis have advanced $5 
@5.50 ton, red dog $2@3 and rye mid- 
dlings $@5. The latter, on account of 
the light demand for rye flour, have 
kept pace with the advance in standard 
middlings. 

Jobbers report that while they are 
able to sell bran at $31.50 ton and 
standard middlings at $32 to local ware- 
house operators, outside bids are fully 
50e ton under. 

Mills quote bran at $31 ton, standard 
middlings $32@32.50, flour middlings $36 
@38, red dog $41@42, wheat mixed feed 
$32@37, and rye middlings $30@31, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Dec. 16 Year ago 
Bran ... -+.+++$31.00@31.50 $.....@25.50 
Stand. middlings. . 31.50@32.00 «o> - @26.00 
Flour middlings... 35.00@37.00 27.00@29.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 41.00@42.00 29.00@33.00 

Dvututrn.—Mills have their output of 
millfeed sold up to Jan. 1, and have 
shipping directions in hand to cover its 
delivery. With the present poor flour 
demand they are not making much feed, 
and have little to offer for prompt ship- 
ment. ‘ 

Great Fatis.—Feed prices stiffened 
once more last week and the prices an- 
nounced Dec. 13 advanced all grades 
over the previous week. Bran and mid- 
dlings are the highest for many months. 
Current figures: bran $31 ton and stand- 
ard middlings $33, f.o.b., Great Falls, in 
car lots. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Crry.—Millfeed is holding its 
gain of a week ago, small additional ad- 
vances occurring in a few instances. 
Buying by mixers and other large users 
in the Middle West and the East is not 
so brisk as it was when the recent cold 
wave first developed over the country, 
but the South continues to take fair 
amounts. Inquiry is also coming from 
California again, after a lapse of a few 
weeks. Pacific Coast buyers asked for 
quotations from mills as far east as the 
Missouri River, but nothing was worked 
from the latter plants. 

Mixed car demand is sufficient to ab- 
sorb much of the current production. 
Mills are not pressing forward sales of 
feed, even at the present high prices. A 
little January bran has been sold, mostly 
at $30 ton. 

December bran was quoted Dec. 13 at 
$28.50@29; brown shorts, $31@32; gray 
shorts, $33@34. 


Satina.—Demand here is exceptionally 
good, due to the sharp drop in tempera- 
ture making the requirements for mill- 
feed stronger among the farmers. Prices 
have advanced strongly. Feed, mixed 
cars, basis Kansas City, Dec. 13: bran, 
$1.45@1.50 ewt; gray shorts, $1.70@1.75; 
mill-run, $1.55@1.60. 

Oxtanoma Crtry.—Further advances in 
the cost of wheat and corn are reflected 
in new quotations on millfeeds in Okla- 
homa. Straight bran was quoted Dec. 13 
at $1.55 cwt, mill-run bran $1.60@1.65, 
shorts $1. 85@1. 90, corn chop $2.30@2.40, 
and corn 80@82c for 25-lb bags. 


Arcnison.—The millfeed market ad- 
vanced an average of $1 ton daily for the 
first three days of last week. However, 
with buyers hesitating to pay these high- 
er values the market held firm, and clos- 
ing sales were made around $29 for bran, 
$32 for mill-run and $35 for shorts, f.o.b., 
Atchison. 


CENTRAL STATES 
Totepo.—Millfeed has moved forward 
into a strong position, with a good un- 
dertone and marked confidence in the 
future. Some millers look for the price 
to go as high as $40 ton on this ad- 
vance, It is readily salable at advanc- 


the same basis, 
$1 ton over bran. 
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ing prices, and colder weather is now 
due. Prices are up $1.50@2 ton with 
some of the mills for the week. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted at $33.75 
@34.50 ton, mixed feed $35.50@36, and 
middlings $37.75@39.75, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

Prrrssurcu.—The millfeed market 
was inactive the entire week. What 
sales were made were for prompt ship- 
ment and immediate use. Weather con- 
ditions had a deterrent effect on the 
trade as a whole. Quotations, Dec. 13: 
standard middlings $36.50@37.50 ton, 
flour middlings $41@43, spring wheat 
bran $36@37, red dog $46@47; cotton- 
seed oil meal, 43 per cent protein $46.70, 
41 per cent protein $45.20, 36 per cent 
protein $43.70; dairy feed, 22 per cent 
protein $45.90@46.90, 16 per cent pro- 
tein $37.40@38.40. 

Evansvitie.—The millfeed market last 
week was strong, with an increasing de- 
mand. The price is mounting along 
with wheat as it ascends. Quotations 
Dec. 13, based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, 
carload lots: bran $33@34 ton, mixed 
feed $34@35, shorts $36@37. 

THE EAST 

Burrato.—The upward movement of 
millfeeds continues. One large Buffalo 
mill is asking $34 ton for bran and $36 
for middlings, and will sell only in 
mixed cars with flour. Production of 
the latter is light, and no great increase 
in output is in prospect in the near fu- 
ture. This situation is giving the mar- 
ket strength, but this is being partly off- 
set by offerings of resellers who placed 
orders far under the present market and 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 
c-—Week ending-—— 
Dec.6 Nov. 29 Dec. 6, 1924 

iat i Neen 7,427,970 

Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, 
bushels: 


r—Week ending—, 
Dec. 6 Nov. 29 
16,790 1,548 


Jan. 1, 1924, to 


Jan, 1, 1924, to 
Dec. 6, 1924 
8,856,862 











are taking advantage of the opportunity 
to sell at a substantial profit. 

Rochester mills continued’ to quote $34 
for spring bran and $35 for winter, but 
advanced their price on middlings to 
$38 for spring and $39 for winter. They 
quoted rye feed at $36@37 ton and corn 
meal at $54@58. 

Other feeds showed higher tendencies, 
with resellers dominating some of the 
markets. Cottonseed held around $50.50 
@51 for January, February and March, 
for the 43 per cent, northern route. The 
41 per cent was offered $2 under this 
range, and the 36 per cent about $4.50 
under. 

Hominy feed prices have risen to fig- 
ures which most buyers regard as pro- 
hibitive. 

Boston.—The local market for wheat 
feeds is firmly held, with a sharp ad- 
vance in prices during the week. Of- 
ferings are moderate, with a fairly good 
demand. Other feeds also show some ad- 
vance in prices, with a slight improve- 
ment in demand. Quotations, prompt 
shipment: spring bran $37.50@38, hard 
winter bran $38@38.50, soft winter bran 
$38.50@88.75, standard middlings $40@ 
40.50, flour middlings $45.50@46, mixed 
feed $40@46, red dog $50, gluten feed 
$46.95, gluten meal $54.70, hominy feed 
$53.50, stock. feed $50, reground oat hulls 
$18, cottonseed meal $44.75@49.75, all in 
100’s. 

Battimore.—Millfeed is $1@2 ton 
higher for the week, with the trade buy- 
ing only when it has to. Quotations, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran $86 
@87, soft winter bran $37@38, standard 
middlings $38@39, fiour middlings $44 
@A5, red dog $49@50, city mills’ mid- 
dlings $38. 

PurapetpH1A.—Demand for millfeed 
is only moderate but, with offerings very 
light and outside advices stronger, the 
market rules firm and higher. Closing 
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quotations, Dec. 13, in car lots, per ton, 
to arrive: spring bran $37.50@38, soft 
winter bran $37.50@38, hard winter bran 
$37.50@38, standard middlings $38@39, 
flour middlings $44@45, red dog $50@51. 

Norrotx.—The feed market is much 
stronger in this section, with a general 
advance of $2@3 ton. Demand is heav- 
ier, and the steady advance has caused 
many buyers to hurry into the market 
for a greater portion of the winter’s 
supply. Considerable stocks on hand are 
reported by several of the larger job- 
bers, and they are taking the market 
increase on it. Quotations, Dec. 13: red 
dog $52@52.50 ton, flour middlings $41 
@42, fancy winter wheat bran $39@40, 
standard middlings $38.50@40, standard 
bran $37.50@38. 

THE SOUTH 

NasHviLLeE.—While demand for mill- 
feed is not as brisk as it has been, mills 
report no accumulation § of _ stocks. 
Prices are practically unchanged, as fol- 
lows: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $80@32; 
standard middlings or shorts $35@38. 

Attanta—Mills report wheat feed 
trade improving somewhat, with a freer 
movement. However, shipments are 
limited to small orders for immediate de- 
mand. Very little booking ahead. 
Stocks are rather small. 

New Orweans.—Feedingstuffs prices 
Dec. 10: wheat bran $1.75 cwt, sacked, 
No. 2 yellow corn $1.45, No. 3 yellow 
corn $1.44, No. 2 white oats 72%c, No. 3 
white oats 7114%4c, No. 1 alfalfa hay $29, 
No. 2 $27; No. 1 timothy hay $28, No. 
2 $26. 

Mempuis.—Early last week a fairly 
good business was done in millfeed, all 
offerings being taken after a prolonged 
spell of inactivity. Wheat bran sold at 
$30@30.50, and more was wanted, but 
offerings dried up and later mills asked 
$31.50@32.50, with the trade declining 
to buy at the top. Gray shorts were not 
in as good demand, but prices acted 
similarly, and Dec. 11 were nominal 
at $37@38, with some mills asking even 
more, all for January shipment. The 
interior continues to buy feed sparingly, 
and cottonseed meal is lower in spite of 
the firmness in other feeds. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seatrrte.—There was great activity in 
the millfeed markets of the north Pacific 
Coast last week, and large sales were 
made. Washington millfeeds were ad- 
vanced $2, and at the close of last week 
mill-run was held at $36 ton. Montana 
mills shared in the demand, and made 
large sales as far ahead as March 1, Few 
Montana mills are now quoting short of 
March shipment, for which they are ask- 
ing $35 ton for mixed feeds. 


PortLanp.—The millfeed market is ad- 
vancing, with the rise in wheat. Mill- 
run and middlings were $1 higher at the 
close of last week at $87 ton for the 
former and $48 for the latter. Stocks 
here are moderate, and demand fair for 
this time of year. 

Los Anceres.—Active buying features 
the southern California millfeed market, 
mostly in Utah, Idaho, Colorado and 
local products. Hardly any Kansas 
bran is offered, the last price quoted being 
$40 ton in carload lots. Within the last 
few days, prices of feeds have risen $4 
@5. Shipments of millfeeds to Los An- 
geles last week were below normal, the 
major portion coming from Utah and 
Idaho. Quotations, Dec. 12: Utah-Idaho 
blended mill-run $40 ton, Colorado mill- 
run $39@41, red mill-run $389@42, 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Production of millfeed is 
light and demand good. Prices advanced 
$2 ton during the week. Quotations, 
Dec. 13: bran $35, shorts $37, middlings 
$43 and feed flour $54, jute, straight or 
mixed cars, spot cash, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

For shipment to the United States, 
bran with mill-run screenings is quoted 
at $24.30 ton and shorts at $26.10, basis 
f.o.b. cars, Fort William. 

Monrreat.—Decided firmness and an 
active demand for all lines of millfeed 
brought about increases of $2 ton on 
all lines during the past week. Business 
remained brisk at the higher prices, and 
sales were numerous. Closing prices, 
Dec. 13: bran $34.25 ton, shorts $36.25, 


middlings $42.25, with bags, ex-track, 
less 25c ton for cash, 

Wiynirec.—Millers in the prairie 
provinces report a very heavy demand 
for bran and shorts from practically 
all parts of this territory, and prices 
advanced $2 ton on Dec. 8. Quotations, 
Dec. 13: Fort William basis, bran $27.50 
and shorts $29.50, in mixed cars with 
flour; Manitoba, Saskatchewan and A\l- 
berta, bran $28 and shorts $30; interior 
British Columbia, bran $32 and shorts 
$34; Pacific Coast, bran $33 and shorts 
$35. 

* oa 
FEED PRICE SUMMARY 

Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Dec. 13, and on the corre- 
sponding date in 1923, as reported by 
the Western Feed Market Bureau, were, 


per ton: 

Minneapolis— 1923 1924 
Pi tvessswe ve coee ..-$25.50 $30.00@30.50 
Pure wheat bran ...... 26.00 30.50@31.00 
BEIGGIIMBS cccccccssece 24.50 31.00@31.50 
EPO GOOG nec sccvcccscies 21.00 29.50@30.00 
Flour middlings ...... 27.00 35.00@36.00 
Red dog .......+..++-- 32.00 40.00@42.00 
BEineG FOO ...cccceces 26.00 31.00@32.00 
Old process oil meal... 46.00 46.00@47.00 
BEE” 6h65600b04 620862 34.50 39.50@40.50 
ee pT TE TEE TT 83.00 40.00@41.00 
Red Gag? .occccsscescs 40.00 48.00@49.00 

Duluth— 

BAR sccccccciccscicees 36:86 90.00@30.50 
Middlings ............. 26.00 31.00@31.50 


27.00 35.00@36.00 
26.50 31.00@31.50 


Flour middlings ...... 
Country mixed feed.... 











OG GO. 6c éwes ivecesic 31.00 41.50@42.00 
Buffalo— ° 
SS Serer ta 34.00 @34.50 
BEE Kav ba Weed avivawedene! 0 483 33.00@33.50 
Standard middlings ... ..... 36.00 @37.00 
Flour middlings ...... ...+. 41.00@41.50 
Med GOW «ccesevccscess seeee 46.00@46.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 41.50@42.00 
We IE whwecesacscece caese 46.00 @46.50 
Kansas City— 
re: OED 46-06 s0080ve8 26.50 29.00@29.50 
Bram .ccccccccccsccese 26.00 38.26@239.00 
Brown shorts ......... 28.00 31.50@32.50 
Gray shorts ......:... 31:00 33.50@34.50 
Fk errr 27.00 41.00@42.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter Dram ....i.s406 33.50 37.50@38.00 
PUTO BEAM oc cccsevcccs 33.00 37.50@38.00 
Spring bran .... -.+ 33.00 37.00@37.50 
Spring middlings ..... 33.00 38.50@39.00 
WOE GOR vic vcccccvcccs 38.00 48.50@49.50 
Flour middlings ...... 37.00 44.00@46.50 
ek eee 30.00 36.50@37.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 29.00 31.50@32.20 
BOM ccccccccccscccces 28.00 32.00@33.00 
PES cc cccscscee’s 27.00 33.50@33.75 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 36.50@37.50 
PROG GOS occ cnc ccseses 32.00 42.00@43.00 
MeO DEON cacecesecscces 24.50 31.00@31.50 
Old process oil meal... 48.00 47.50@48.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 53.00 41.50@45.50 
Hominy feed .......... 38.50 46.00@46.50 
Reground oat feed .... 14.00 12.00@12.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst... 40.00 35.00@36.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 39.00 52.50@53.00 
Gluten feedft ...........% 41.40 .....@39.80 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis $8.30 $9.10 
Duluth ...... -00 9.10 
St. Louis .... meeyrt 7.50 
Kansas City . . 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee 5.70 6.50 
} ET TEER TET OL Cree 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. {100 lbs. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Sales of flour during the week end- 
ing Dec. 13 were limited to small and 
scattered lots. The stronger wheat mar- 
ket brought a steady upward revision 
in prices.. Buyers do not seem to be 
booked up very heavily, and mills antici- 
pate better business after the holidays. 

Deliveries by mills to boats at the close 
of navigation were large, and eastern 
users must be fairly well stocked for a 
time. Inquiry for clear is less urgent 
than a short time ago. Mills have in- 
creased their quotations 30c bbl all 
around, due to the higher wheat market. 

The durum flour mill made heavy ship- 
ments on the last boats to eastern cus- 
tomers, and trade from that quarter will 
be slow until after Jan. 1. The mill 
still has a good supply of orders on its 
books, with instructions: for rail ship- 
ment and delivery later on. This busi- 
ness and the current sales are keeping it 
fairly busy. No. 2 semolina in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., mill, Dec. 13, was quoted 
at 5@5%c Ib, and durum patent \c less, 

Nominal prices, Dec. 13, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98- 
lb cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $8.55 @8.80 $6.10@6.35 
Bakers patent ....... 8.30@8.55. 5.90@6.10 
First clear, jute...... 7.15@7.30 5.00@5.25 


Second clear, jute .... 5.55@6.05 3.25@3.66 

Outside interest in rye flour has picked 
up during the past few days, with the 
East leading in i and taking some 
on. Local. demand holds steady, but is 
not large. Quotations, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., mill, Dec. 13: pure white, $7.05; 
No. 2 straight, $6.80; No. 3 dark, $5.65; 
No. 5 blend, $6.85; No. 8 rye, $6.05. 
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Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BN, Nee cebaes écennee she 14,155 38 
Previous week ........+-..- 36,830 95 
POT os se haens cin 6 00 14,005 38 
TWO YeQre ABO ....ccccces 26,975 73 


The wheat market took on early weak- 
ness, due to the selling on lower cables, 
but traders were generally bullish and 
arrayed on the buying side, which ac- 
counted for the market improving its 
position in the end. Most of the interest 
and trade showed up in May. A con- 
tinual drop in receipts has slowed down 
cash offerings considerably. Aside from 
choice amber, which is scarce and mills 
willing to pay liberal premiums, demand 
appears just ordinary. Bids have been 
advanced in some cases, but on the whole 
the former basis is still effective, 

Last boats have loaded and gone, 
closing the lake shipping season rather 
quietly. A 318,270-bu cargo was recent- 
ly dumped into boat bottoms for winter- 
ing here and delivery in the spring, and 
possibly another vessel will go under 
elevator spouts for a load if present 
plans are carried out. Closing prices, 
Dec. 13: No. 1 dark northern $1.63%@ 
1.814%, No. 2 dark $1.614@1.77%, No. 3 
dark $1.591¢@1.73%; No. 1 northern 
spring, $1.614%@1.65%. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

" ~—Amber durum——, -——Durum— 

No. 1 vo 


Dec No. 2 No. 1 No, 2 
6. 156 @168 155 @168 153 151 
8. 157% @169% 156% @169% 154% 152% 
9. 159 @171 158 @171 156 154 

10.. 160 @i72 159 @172 157 155 
t1.. 158% @170% 157% @170% 155% 153% 
12.. 162 @174 161 @174 159 157 

13 162% @174% 161% @174% 159% 157% 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Dec. 13, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


7-—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Spring .... 752 629 536 866 88 5667 





Durum .... 595 306 885 309 104 8s41 
WeReee .ese 9 7 ° o* oe ee 
Bonded ... 26 
Totals ..1,382 942 1,371 1,175 192 1,408 
eT eee 8 122 1 353 oe 
errr 602 110 os - 3 
Bonded... 4 ee es ee se ee 
BPO. Giviciee 408 443 718 350 o° 526 
Bonded... ee es 2 es ee oe 
Barley .... 21 36 7 25 1 
3onded... 2 os o* es _ os 
Flaxseed .. 141 66 40 ea 79 #86110 
Bonded.. 1 oe 88 oe 


A larger movement of oats is on to 
this market, with a good share of the 
receipts going to apply. No. 3 white 
closed at 57%c on Dec. 13, continuing 
its 8c discount under Chicago May. 

Operations in barley are materially 
lighter, and traders aver that slow con- 
ditions will probably continue, due to 
the fact that the urgent demand had 
been pretty well covered. Closing prices, 
Dec. 13: good to choice, 81@86c; me- 
dium, 76@81c; lower grades, 71@76c. 

Business in rye has slowed up. Buy- 
ers have in the main provided for the 
future. Receipts have fallen to a very 
low level, and the balance of the crop 
to come out is not considered important. 

F. G. Cartson. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Dec, 16, 1924, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








c ——From—————_, 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen ..,. 24.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
ee 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bristol ...... 23.00 sees 23.00 oes 
COPGIE <.séee 23.00 cece 38.00 eee 
Bergen ...... 27.00 © see 7.00 eee 
Christiania .. 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Copenhagen .. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
GOs sccccces 2 23.00 23.00 cece 
Dublin 23.00 23.00 eee 
Dundee weve 34.00 .. cece 
Glasgow . 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 eens 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 ++ 27.00 27.00 per 
Malmd ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 Seer 
Hamburg .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 bece 
ae. Ee 27.50 +. 27.50 27.50 cece 
Marseilles os 36.00. iso? sdeet escs eeec5 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 aoee 
BON) .ocaccoee 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 eee 
EsG1t 560. Seves 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 Trt 
Liverpool 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Londonderry... 23.00 .... 28.00. .... woes 
Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Newenatie «... SB:00 (css tees) sees cose 
Rotterdam 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gibralter «... 60.00. 26s coe’ ssve eoce 
Southampton... 24.00 os cess ees 
Danzig ...... 30.00 30.00 
Pirweus ...... . | OMe eeee 
Stettin ...... SO.0G cscs ceee” Sees edee 
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SEATTLE 


Further reductions in milling activities 
tell the story as to flour demand. The 
activity in flour was largely confined last 
week to figuring price advances fast 
enough to keep pace with the wheat 
market. Buyers in coast markets have 
waited so long in providing for future 
requirements and prices have reached 
so high a level that most of them hesi- 
tate to pay current values. 

A limited business was worked to the 
United Kingdom last week, but prices 
are far above the limit at which the 
oriental consumer can be interested. As 
a rule the oriental buyer retires when 
flour advances above $5.50 bbl, while the 
week end quotation for export straights 
was $7.90, cif., Hongkong or North 
China ports. 

Washington flours were advanced 20@ 
40c last week. Quotations at the week’s 
close, carloads, coast: family patent, $9 
@9.40 bbl, basis 49’s; straight $7.20@ 
7.50, 49’s; cut-off $7.50@7.80, 49’s; pas- 
try flour $8.30@8.40, 98’s; bakers pat- 
ent $9@9.10, 98’s; blends, made from 
Montana and/or Dakota and Pacific 
hard wheats, $8.85@9.25, 98's. 

Dakota top patents, carloads, coast, 
arrival draft terms, were quoted Dec. 
12 at $9.40@9.50 bbl; Montana, $8.55@ 
9.40. 

Pacific Coast wheats are firmly held in 
strong hands and certain varieties ad- 
vanced sharply last week, as high as 
$1.90 bu having been paid Dec, 12 for 
fancy milling blue-stem, January ship- 
ment. Wheat quotations, sacked, coast, 
prompt: soft white, $1.73@1.74 bu; west- 
ern white, $1.69; hard winter, $1.71; 
western red, $1.66; Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.89. 












































































FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Seattle mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
he Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

PC DORM ec dsevcdecssceses 21,370 40 
Previous week .........++- 24,034 46 
TE GD sade e ic scccucecee 22,057 42 
Two years ago .......+.++- 34,443 65 
Three years ago ..........- 30,467 58 
Four years ago .........+. 11,445 22 
Five years ago ........... 45,793 86 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported 
_ to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BAUIEEE. hho Sao 5 cb eivoeee 24,189 42 
Previous week ............ 23,125 41 
SME CE 6S wes eke 000 84.90 50,975 89 
Two years ago ............ $1,111 55 
Three years ago ...........+ 35,182 62 
Four years ago ........... 12,298 22 
Five years ago .........+. 50,040 87 


Fourteen interior mills in Washington 
and Oregon, for the two weeks ended 
Dec. 6, 1924, with a two weeks’ capacity 
on full-time schedule, operating six days 
a week, of 104,900 bbls flour, made 41,- 
190, or 39 per cent of ees against 
61,400 made the previous fortnight by 19 
mills with a two weeks’ — of 138,- 
200 bbls, or 44 per cent of capacity. 


FLOUR EXPORTS 


Exports of flour in November, 1924 
and 1923, from ae Sound (Seattle 
and Tacoma) and from the Columbia 
River (Portland and Astoria) : 


FROM PUGET SOUND 


To— 1924 1923 
Orient ......+.. te eeee seeee 112,995 263,904 
sence etevne beesscee 45,86 3 


2,268 
steerecsereeensese 9,640 11,243 
British Columbia ......... 1,559 1,388 


FROM COLUMBIA RIVER 
f pe H4 7 
oT 4 HE 8 

“ » 








Flour exports, July 1-Dec. 1, 1924 
and 1923: 


FROM PUGET SOUND 
cm Barrels, 


To— 1924 1923 
TT Tree ee ere 556,671 1,200,522 
TD o> 6 60 60.0. 0.46.0:¢.00'0.0-00.0 94,299 9,261 
South and Central America 64,851 76,182 
EEE oo wwiw'g onc 6eneescees 33,185 44,593 
British Columbia ......... 8,177 9,800 

FROM COLUMBIA RIVER 

To— 1924 1923 
GPTIEE oc voc vecceccccccvece 180,102 835,314 
NOD ccccccccceecoserses 146,058 36,100 
South and Central America 22,126 17,389 
PENGEE co cccsncccccsccesces Sree 

NOTES 


W. S. Allen, export manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, who left for 
the Orient about a month ago, is at 
Amoy, China. 

Flour shipments from the Pacific 
Northwest to Atlantic ports via the 
Panama Canal for November were 30,- 
613 Ibs, against 6,430 in November, 1923. 

Total wheat shipments (flour includ- 
ed) from the Pacific Northwest, accord- 
ing to the Portland Merchants’ Ex- 
change, July 1-Dec, 1, were 23,260,990 
bus, against 29,252,993 for the same pe- 
riod in 1923. 

Wheat exports from the Pacific North- 
west, July 1-Dec. 1, 1924, were 14,987,- 
920 bus, against 15,991,737 last year, of 
which 12,226,056 bus cleared through 
Portland and Astoria this year and 13,- 
018,207 last year and 2,761,846 bus 
through Seattle and Tacoma in 1924, and 
2,973,530 in 1923, 

Argentine corn, of which considerable 
shipments have arrived on the coast this 
season, is underselling Nebraska and 
Iowa corn. In spite of the duty on corn 
of 15c per bu of 56 lbs, the duty plus 
the freight from Argentina amounts to 
about $2 ton less than the rail freight 
from Missouri River points. 

California demand for north coast 
wheat this season has been materially 
larger than last year. Shipments for 
the crop year to Dec. 1 were 1,694,700 
bus, compared with 769,561 last year. 
Wheat shipments to the Orient were 
3,286,137 bus, a decrease of 5,246,573; 
to Europe 9,970,896 bus, an increase of 
3,312,332, 


LOS ANGELES 


Improved conditions are noted in the 
southern California flour market, and 
there is every indication of a marked in- 
crease in sales. Prices of California 
flours rose 40c bbl last week, the increase 
being put into effect by all local con- 
cerns. Arrivals from the Middle West 
and the north Pacific Coast are normal, 
and the movement of stocks is fair. No 
speculative buying is reported, all sales 
rae bona fide orders from bakers, etc. 
California family patents were quoted 
on Dec, 12 at $9.20, basis 49’s; California 
bakers patents $8.80, California pastry 
flour $8.80, Washington and Oregon bak- 
ers $8.85, Kansas bakers $8.70, Idaho 
bakers $8.80, and Montana bakers $9.30, 
—all basis 98’s. 

December barley was offered Dec. 12 
in 100-ton lots, track delivery, at $2.30 
@2.60 cwt. Other quotations listed: No. 3 
yellow corn, $2.54; No. 2 Kafir, $2.17% 
@2.30; western red wheat, $3.05. 


NOTES 
With approximately 500 in attendance, 
second annual dance of the southern 
California section of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers was conduct- 
ed at the Los Angeles Creamery Co.’s 
hall, Los Angeles, 
The mon meeting of the Los An- 





of humorous speaking and musical selec- 
tions. 

The annual meeting of the Southern 
California Wholesale and Retail Bakers’ 
Associations will be held Jan. 14 in Los 
Angeles, according to announcement by 
William F. Ireland, secretary of the or- 


ganization. There will be an election of 
officers, and also the regular routine of 
business. The meeting will be followed 
by a banquet. 

PORTLAND 


The flour market is not active locally, 
in spite of the upward trend of prices. 
Mills last week advanced all their family 
grades 20c and bakers flour 20@40c. 
Listed prices at the close of the week: 
family patents, $8.85; bakers hard wheat, 
$8.85; bakers blue-stem patents, $8.95. 

Output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ee ee ..» 82,543 52 
WUOVOOUE WEG .ccccccvcecs 38,560 62 
lf Aare 60,073 96 
-,. eee 35,078 61 
TWEPOO WORT BHO .cccccccss 41,674 73 
WOUP VOATS OBO .-ccccceccs 10,534 21 
Five years ago ........... 24,8374 59 


A small amount of export flour busi- 
ness is being worked with North China, 
and also a little trade with Shanghai. 
European business is still confined to 
moderate parcel lots. 

Wheat has climbed to the highest 
prices of the year, with club, hard win- 
ter and northern spring selling at $1.68, 
western red at $1.65 and soft white at 
$1.72. Local trading has been largely 
between dealers, with California the only 
Satisfactory outlet now. Since the be- 
ginning of the season, shipments of 
wheat and the equivalent in flour to Cali- 
fornia have been 4,495,836 bus, compared 
with 3,731,378 in the same period last 
year. 

Offerings of wheat continue light, with 
very little coming direct from farmers. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


GREAT FALLS 
While the price of wheat at local ele- 


- vators continued to climb gradually last 


week, only the price of clears was ad- 
vanced in mill quotations, patents hold- 
ing firm at figures obtaining in the pre- 
vious week. The card issued for the 
Montana territory on Dec. 13 showed an 
advance of a little more than 10 per cent 
on first clear, the prices quoted being: 
patent flour $8.50 bbl and first clear $7, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in 
car lots. In the opinion of both millers 
and consumers, it is highly probable that 
before Jan. 1 a further advance will be 
recorded on all grades, and that the $9 
point may be passed. 
NOTES 

Montana farmers, millers and grain 
men are well pleased with the showing 
made by the state’s entries at the In- 
ternational Hay and Grain Show in Chi- 
cago this year. The state gathered 68 
awards, including sweepstakes in oats, 
two-row barley, the reserve wheat 
championship, and first place in oats and 
hard winter wheat. There were three 
prizes in the spring wheat division, but 
third place was the best in that which 
Montana growers could secure. 


For the second time in about four 
years, the Farmers’ Elevator Co. plant 
at Fife, 15 miles southeast of Great 
Falls, was burned Dec, 3, the origin of 
the fire having been, it is believed, an 
overheated stove in the office. The loss 
is estimated at more than $25,000. The 
plant was one of the best local elevators 
in central Montana. About 11,000 bus 
wheat in the bins are reported to have 
been covered by insurance, and there was 
a policy of $10,000 on the plant. 

Montana cities have been busy since 
December opened working out their end 
of the joint publicity campaign that they 
are to carry out in connection with the 
railroads serving the state. Much em- 
phasis is being put on the quality of 
wheat that the state can produce. On 
one of the committees preparing a book- 
let for Great Falls appears the name 
of J. W. Sherwood, vice president and 
menage Royal Milling Co. Mr. Sher- 
wood been traveling about the coun- 
try gathering the data that he provides. 

Weather continues favorable to the 
winter wheat crop in Montana. The 
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temperature for the past 10 days has 
been quite mild, and not enough freez- 
ing to cause any danger to the plant. 
For the three days preceding Dec. 13 
there was a gradual thaw of ice in the 
streams and melting of the snow on the 
fields. There was some wind, but not of 
the kind that damages by soil erosion. 
The weather for the Montana wheat area 
for the first third of December has been 
as favorable as any for that period in 
the last 10 years. 
Joun A. Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


That the Federated Cereal Mills of 
America will operate a mill at Ogden, 
Utah, where there are already located 
plants of the Sperry, Globe and Hylton 
flour companies, as well as smaller mills, 
has been announced. 

Ten thousand sacks flour were re- 
ceived from the Pacific Northwest on 
two boats that landed Dec. 2, the Rose 
City from Portland bringing 3,705 sacks 
flour and 625 sacks chop feed, while the 
Admiral Evans from Seattle brought 
8,134 sacks flour. On Dec. 4 the Annette 
Rolph from Astoria landed 10,133 sacks 
wheat and 2,620 sacks flour at San 
Francisco. 

Approximately 2,250,000 bags of rice 
were harvested in California this year, 
and the sales are reported at the highest 
prices since 1919, ranging from $3 mini- 
mum to $3.874%4 for No. 1 paddy, There 
has been a pronounced demand from all 
parts of the United States as well as 
from the Hawaiian Islands, Porto Rico, 
British Columbia and to some extent 
South America. 

Pacific Coast millers have shown much 
interest in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission case being heard at Salt 
Lake City and Ogden, Utah, in which 
Utah millers seek new equalization of 
rates, claiming that Colorado mills have 
a preference in reaching southeastern 
territory. The largest mills in Utah, 
those of the Sperry and Globe com- 
panies, are owned by California cor- 
porations. W. E. Zuprann. 





VIEWS OF LATE SECRETARY 
WALLACE ON CO-OPERATION 


Agricultural co-operation should be 
kept free from domination by govern- 
ment or commercial interests, says the 
annual report of the late Secretary of 
Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace, which 
has been transmitted to the President 
by Secretary Howard M. Gore. 

, sound growth in the co-opera- 
tive movement, says the report, has been 
somewhat retarded in recent years by 
overenthusiastic persons who have held 
it up as a panacea for all the ills from 
which the farmers are suffering. The 
mere organization of a co-operative as- 
sociation is not the end to be attained; 
it is only the beginning. Success in co- 
operation depends on finding men ca- 
pable of running co-operative associa- 
tions, on the loyal support of the mem- 
bership, and on getting a sufficient vol- 
ume of business. 

Some converts to the co-operative 
movement ur that the government 
should proceed to organize the farmers 
in co-operative associations. But if the 
government should ask farmers to join 
some particular co-operative association 
it would put itself in the position of 
guaranteeing an enterprise without hav- 
ing an authoritative voice in its manage- 
ment, There is confusion in the minds 
of promoters of co-operative enterprises 
as to what the government may properly 


do. 

Bills have been introduced in Congress 
in the past two years which would put 
the government squarely into the busi- 
ness of promoting co-operative associa- 
tions, it is pointed out in the report. 
These bills would set up a great federal 
overhead agency and secondary board of 
control, eal woul have these bodies as- 
sume control of a number of highly im- 
portant activities such as the dissemina- 
tion of market news, a service which is 
already carried on efficiently by the fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture and 
which in the interest of the farmers 
should be kept in the control of a well- 
organized impartial permanent govern- 
ment department devoted to the service 
of agriculture and free from entangling 
business alliances. 
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HOW GRAIN HEDGING PRACTICE 
HELPS FARMING AND COMMERCE 


By FRANK L. CAREY 
President Chicago Board of Trade 


Sudden collapse of all grain hedging 
facilities would ring economic turmoil. 
At least temporarily the disturbance 
would be worldwide. Such has become 
the importance of the grain hedge. 
When a man desires to protect his place 
of business against fire he places the risk 
with an insurance company. In_ like 
manner the owner of grain, aware of 
the many risks of such ownership, safe- 
guards his position by use of the hedge. 

Grain marketing is an involved sub- 
ject and, consequently, the cause of 
much confusion. A study of congres- 
sional or legislative records will indicate 
the general lack of marketing knowl- 
edge, particularly regarding the subject 
of hedging. To have hedging facilities 
there must. first be a futures trading 
market where contracts for the future 
delivery of grain may be bought and 
sold. To have a futures market there 
must be speculation. The grain futures 
market, as it now functions, harnesses 
this speculation and makes it serve a 
public good. 

Briefly, then, speculation makes pos- 
sible a futures market, and a futures 
market provides the facilities for the 
hedging of grain. The manner in which 
a hedge is executed is quite simple. For 
example, a country elevator buys grain 
from a farmer. The elevator plans to 
ship this grain later on. In the mean- 
time it must be protection against price 
swings. So when the elevator man buys 
the farmer’s grain, or soon thereafter, 
he sells an equal amount of grain in the 
futures market. When he delivers the 
physical grain he buys the same quantity 
back in the futures market, thus round- 
ing out his hedge. 

During the period of ownership, had 
the price of grain gone down the eleva- 
tor man would have made a profit on his 
futures trade, sustaining an equal loss 
(or nearly so) on the actual grain. Had 
the price gone up he would have made a 
peat on the actual grain and sustained 
a loss on the futures contract. In either 
case his ultimate profit—that usually 
made by the country elevator—would 
have been practically the same. Wheth- 
er prices went up or down was a matter 
of no concern to the owner of the 
hedged grain. 

Millers, cash grain merchants, export- 
ers and others use the hedging market 
in the same manner as a means of finan- 
cial protection. The exporter, for in- 
stance, will contract to sell grain abroad 
before he has purchased the actual 
o. He buys in the Chicago market 
or future delivery an amount equal to 
his sale. The price will enable him to 
set down the physical grain abroad at 
a profit. A rising market will not dis- 
turb him, for he is safely hedged. 

Risks are not eliminated when the ele- 
vator man hedges his purchases or when 
the exporter hedges his sales. Risks can 
never be wholly eliminated. But they 
can and are shifted to the futures mar- 
ket and spread among those whose busi- 
ness, like that of the insurance company, 
is to assume risks. It is by virtue of this 
system of commercial price insurance 
that grain commerce has reached its 
present unsurpassed state of efficiency. 
To the farmer, hedging facilities per- 
form an invaluable service. They make 
possible higher prices for his grain. 

Let us suppose there were no hedging 
facilities, no futures market. It would 
be impossible, therefore, to determine 
exact values. There would be no wa 
of registering world supply and demand. 
Each man who went out into the country 
to buy the farmers’ grain would deter- 
mine his own price. It would be based, 
not upon actual conditions but largely 
upon personal opinion. 

The buyer of the farmer’s grain would 
have to assume all the risks that are now 
shifted to the futures market. He would 
know beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
unforeseen conditions would constantly 
arise and cause wide fluctuations. He 
would know, too, that these swings would 
from time to time result in losses. It 


would be poor business to bear the bur- 
den of all these losses. So in purchasing 
the farmer’s grain sufficient deduction 
would be made to place at least part of 
the inevitable losses upon the farmer. 
In other words, a lower price would be 
paid to the grower and the extra margin 
used to care for anticipated reverses 
during the period of ownership. 
Contrast this with conditions of to- 
day. When the farmer sells his grain 
he knows its value in the world market. 
There is no argument over price. The 
futures market voices the composite 
world opinion every minute of the mar- 
ket day. There are no deductions for 


possible losses, for the hedging facilities 
of a broad, liquid market quickly absorb 
the risks. So the farmer receives full 
value for his grain and may sell it in- 
stantly in a highly competitive world 
market. 

Hedging facilities of the futures mar- 
ket, permitting as they do delivery of 
definite quantities of grain during speci- 
fied months, tend to equalize prices 
throughout the year. Instead of uni- 
formly low prices at the great harvest 
movement period and high prices during 
the low crop movement months, there is 
more of a balanced crop year price than 
would be possible under any other 
method. This crop price, except under 
extreme conditions, practically places a 
uniform value on grain from harvest to 
harvest, allowing only for the cost of 
storing and handling. 

Hedging benefits the public because it 
narrows the dealer’s margin of profit, 
thus increasing the price paid the farm- 
er and reducing the price paid by the 
consumer. Absolute proof of such con- 
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It lies in bins to dry, 


(he (Wheat Calendar 


By Evirn THompson 


And cloud and sunshine strive, 
Let farmer do his plowing 


In March when winds are bowing | | 
That crops of wheat may thrive. | 


In April when the slender rains | 
In silver showers run, | 
Let farmer sow the bronze wheat grains, | 
Then watch for sprouts begun. | 


In May when every tree’s abloom, 
And bird songs bloom between, | 
Let farmer note the wheat-fields’ loom | | 
Close-strung with warp of green. | | 


In June when shade of tree grows dark 
And noontide waxes bright, | 
The veiled wheat-heads, let farmer mark, | 
Arise against the light. | | 


And in July when green turns gold 
And gold to copper burns, 

Let farmer cut the hundred-fold 
The generous wheat returns. 


In August when the hazy air 
Whirs ceaselessly with wings, | 
Let threshing fan whirr wheat and tare, 
While farmer sacks and sings. 

| 


While in September’s sunny rest 


Let farmer show the very best 
To please the county’s eye. 


October, while the glimmering leaves 
Drift to the mill pond still, 

Let farmer sack the fruit of sheaves 
And take his load to mill. 


And in the winter months ahead, 

In warmth of hearth fire bright, 

Let farmer eat the good wheat bread, 
And thank his Lord aright. 


—— an 
te 
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ditions may be found by comparison 
with articles that are not hedged. Hay 
and seed, for example, cannot be 
hedged, and the dealer’s margin is three 
to five times greater than on wheat or 
corn. Incidentally, the margin of profit 
on grain in the United States is lower 
than in foreign countries where hedging 
is not practiced. Moreover, the spread 
between producer and consumer is 
smaller than that existing in any other 
stable food product. 

The vital importance of hedging is 
constantly being demonstrated. It is 
interesting to consider the situation dur- 
ing the spring and summer months of 
1924. Tremendous uncertainty prevailed. 
While foreign crops were reported bad, 
these reports would not have registered 
to the full advantage of the American 
grain grower without the broad competi- 
tive futures market. Farmers, as well 
as distributors and consumers, would 
have been in a quandary, and prices un- 
doubtedly would have remained sluggish 
without the speculative support of the 
futures market with its price register- 
ing machinery and its hedging facili- 
ties. Right in the heart of the huge 
crop movement period, however, the fu- 
tures market functioned with admirable 
smoothness, absorbing all offerings, and 
prices continued rising in a normal, nat- 
ural manner, with supply and demand 
constantly adjusting values. It was a 
high tribute to the. hedge. No more strik- 
ing proof of the system’s benefits could 
be possible. 

Perhaps the only facility lacking to 
make an ideal market during that 
strenuous period was trading in privi- 
leges. It is to be regretted that this 
form of insurance has been eliminated 
through ill-advised legislation which 
should be repealed. Privileges would 
have proved an additional aid to the 
market. By use of privileges, exporters 
and others are further enabled to safe- 
guard their holdings. It is a very use- 
ful form of overnight insurance which 
permits buying in larger quantities; a 
most important factor during the crop 
movement when strong market support 
is needed. Privilege trading stands the 
test of sound banking, because it is an- 
other protective measure and price 
stabilizer. The trade earnestly hopes to 
see a resumption of such trading in the 
near future. 

Under futures trading and hedging, 
grain is almost money. ‘It has an im- 
mediate cash value. The gigantic sums 
loaned by banks on grain would not be 
available except for the hedge. Banks 
are too cautious to risk the financing of 
unhedged grain, but they advance mil- 
lions under the present system of mar- 
keting, and many banks are themselves 
members of the grain exchanges. 

In creating a market for trading in 
cotton futures contracts, the Chicago 
Board of Trade was influenced chiefly 
by the widespread demand in the world 
of commerce for further. extension of 
hedging facilities. It has been demon- 
strated that every line of business the ~ 
products of which lend themselves to 
futures trading becomes more stable 
when a broad, futures trading market is 
made available. It follows, too, that 
every one interested in those products, 
from producer to ultimate consumer, is 
distinctly benefited, for then commerce 
is enabled to proceed on a sound basis 
with the usual risks reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

The importance of hedging cannot be 
exaggerated. 





FLOUR EXTRACTION IN GERMANY 


According to a report received by the 
Department of Commerce, wheat and 
rye are now milled as follows in Ger- 
many, based upon trade information: 
wheat, good quality flour, 76 per cent; 
second quality flour, used for industrial 
purposes and in poorer districts for 
human food and to some extent for ani- 
mal feeding, 2; low quality flour, used 
for animal feeding, 14; bran, 8. Rye, 
good quality flour, 70 per cent; second 
quality flour, used for industrial pur- 

oses and for animal feeding, 4; fine 


ran, 12; coarse bran, 14, 





The Chinese famine relief commission 
reports that the probable loss, due to 
the destruction of crops in Chihli prov- 
ince alone, is approximately, silver, $100,- 
000,000. 
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ENGLAND 

Lonpon, Nov. 26.—In this particularly 
troublesome year, when facts are so fre- 
quently overshadowed by fiction, it is of 
great interest to the trade as a whole 
to find a-correspondent of the Times giv- 
ing first the total acreage of the five 
large grain crops, followed by the yields 
of these crops, and for purposes of com- 
parison showing last year’s as well as 
this year’s figures. This information has 
been compiled from official returns, and 
is all the more important to the inhabit- 
ants of the United Kingdom at the pres- 
ent time, when, owing to their outcry 
against the present high cost of living, 
the government has ordered a _ royal 
commission to inquire into the present 
prices of food. 

These tables prove that the world’s 
wheat position is quite changed frem 
that of last year at this time; also that 
the decline in available supplies and in- 
crease in demand necessitates high values. 
Furthermore, there would seem to be 
little or no chance of any permanent de- 
cline during the balance of the crop year 
but, as is usual under such abnormal 
conditions, fluctuations will probably be 
wide and at times violent. The figures 
referred to are as follows: 

Acreage of arable land, in millions of 
acres: 














1924 1923 
NE KreO8 end ckdscvcdecscvers 191 195 
VG Ge CaVODS Ct Cee oeseeciooee 41 43 
PENOOY, Sccdecesccectorcstceses 41 42 
web bags See Cone ceceee 95 93 
RETR ccc ccencccccccccesssscuce 128 126 
PM Sea vreudvesecrverscee 496 499 
Yields in millions of bushels: 
1924 1923 
DEED cas cecancowsusevceces 2,770 3,137 
wee pec eicecercdeevedores 682 840 
EY sus vay p26 cet oesee sae 736 810 
Pee and ae ta Fe 1,803 1,840 
RE, cw weerecceesecccocscees 2,744 3,230 
ELS Pe ee eee | 8,735 9,857 


In commenting upon these figures, the 
Times points out how they show that the 
plow is not holding its own. The world 
increase in population is only about % 
per cent, but even this demands more 
food. In estimating the necessary ar- 
able area of 1925, it is considered that 
there should be 501,000,000 acres to meet 
the increase in population, and therefore 
we have slipped back, not 3,000,000 acres, 
as shown in the tables, but in reality 5,- 
000,000. The official returns of the yields 
are remarkable in their cumulative ef- 
fect, though the figures for corn are suf- 
ficiently striking in detail. 

In conclusion the Times states that the 
main and outstanding fact is that the 
full reports for November were expected 
to be better, instead of which they are 
worse, and we know that the five chief 
crops cannot be cheaper in 1925, and 
corn will almost certainly be dearer. 

That the situation as shown above 
would prove to be the case has been an- 
ticipated by the trade, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that the 
necessitous buying has forced the trade 
to realize the true position. High prices 
have been the result, leading to enor- 
mous ‘shipments which have been put 
afloat since early October for Europe, 
which at the present time she is finding 
it difficult to absorb. London mills are 
reported full of wheat, with a number 
of barges lying alongside them on which 
demurrage is being paid, through sheer 
inability to find room in the mills them- 
selves. Such conditions show very plain- 
ly in the price of, say, No. 1 northern 
Manitoba. which, arrived, has sold at 64s 
744d, whereas January-February has 
made up to 67s 3d, a premium of nearly. 
2s 9d forward. 

- Very much the same conditions apply 





to flour, where to sell arrived 

and landed lots resulted in 48s and 

even less being accepted, ex-store (equal 
i: 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








to 45s 9d, c.i.f.), while the mills’ prices 
today are 48s, c.i.f., for these same 
grades and some Canadian export pat- 
ents. No trade is reported at the mill 
figures, although some small business was 
done earlier in the week at 47s 6d. In 
fact, one importer is reported to have 
received a price which enabled him to 
offer to the trade at 47s. Both bakers 
and factors have large stocks of flour, 
and only an occasional forward order is 
possible. If flour arrivals in London 
are maintained at this week’s level, or 
less, it will give the baking trade a 
chance to absorb present’ stocks, and 
thus put the business upon a more 
healthy footing. 

Top Canadian patents are offered by 
the mills at 50@5ls, c.i.f., but there are 
resellers at 2s less. 

Minnesota patents are offered at 48s 


. 6d, upward, and although some trade is 


reported to outports at this figure, Lon- 
don is not a buyer. : 

Kansas flours seem to have gone out 
of the market; the price asked today, 
48s 6d@49s, puts them on too high a 
price level to be considered competitive. 

Australian flours have been offered 
rather more freely by shippers, who are 
asking 46s 3d for December-January dis- 
patch, but in sympathy with other flours, 
passage and spot prices have declined, 
with the result that as low as 44s, c.i.f., 
has been accepted, although the general 
price is 44s 6d@45s, c.i.f., with sellers 
ex-store at 46s 6d for 140-lb bags. 

Minnesota low grades are reported as 
being offered at 37@38s, c.i.f., and Plate 
low grades at 33s 9d, c.i.f. 

On Nov. 21 the London millers re- 
duced their official price to 50s, delivered, 
for straight run, but on Nov. 24 ad- 
vanced the price 6d to 50s 6d, delivered, 
which is equal to about 46s, c.i.f. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour during the past week 
fell off nearly 50 per cent, compared 
with the previous week. The quantities, 
given in sacks of 280 lbs each, were: 
from the United States, Atlantic 2,988, 
Pacific 1,500; Canada, 13,773; Australia, 
2,042; Argentina, 5,127; Continent, 400. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Wheat prices declined during the week 
for near positions, although the more 
distant are by comparison fairly well 
maintained. No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
arrived, sold at 64s 7d, October-No- 
vember at 65s, December-January at 
66s, and January-February at 67s 3d. 
No. 2 hard winters are offered for No- 
vember at 60s, for December at 60s 9d, 
and for January at 62s. No. 2 mixed 
durum is quoted at 62s for December 
shipment. Australian for December- 
January is offered at 64s 6d, and choice 
white Karachi, November-December, at 
63s, but for January-February 64s 6d is 
asked. Rosafe, 6314-lb, on passage, has 
been sold at 61s 6d. For parcels a little 
further off 63s 3d is asked, and for Jan- 
uary-February 64s. Baruso, 634%-lb, for 
January-February, 63s. 

Late yesterday a cargo, part white 
western and part soft white Pacific, ar- 
rived at Falmouth, sold at 60s, and a 
cargo of No. 2 hard winter, November 
bill of lading, at 59s 6d. 

FEED 

There has been another quiet week 
for mill offals, and prices have declined. 
London prices are lower, with bran of- 
fering at £8 ton and middlings at £9, 


ex-mill, and trading slow. Plate pollards 
afloat are still officially quoted at £8 ton, 
c.i.f., on passage, but it is understood 
that as low as £7 has been taken for 
this position. For October-November, 
November-December and January-Feb- 
ruary-March the official price is also £8 
ton, and while shippers may be asking 
this figure, yet it would be easy to buy 
in almost any of these positions at £7 
10s. Fancy Plate middlings are offered, 
shipping-shipped and for November- 
December, at £10 ton, c.i.f. 

Linseed has been quiet, and buyers 
reserved, while prices all show a decline. 
Calcutta to London, spot and afloat, is 
nominally worth £23 15s, while for Octo- 
ber-November and November-December 
there are sellers at £23 15s, for Decem- 
ber-January at £24, and for April-May 
and May-June at £23 17s 6d. To Hull 
the price is nominal at £24 5s for afloat, 
October-November and November-De- 
cember, but for April-May and May- 
June there are sellers at £24. Bold 
Bombay to London has sellers at £24 
10s for both November-December and 
December-January. For Plate to Lon- 
don on passage the price is nominal at 
£21 15s, but there are sellers at this 
figure for November-December and De- 
cember-January. To Hull, both spot and 
afloat, the price is nominal at £21 12s 6d. 
There are sellers at £21 12s 6d for both 
November-December and  December- 
January, and at £21 15s for January- 
February and February-March. 

Cottonseed is reported inactive, and 
any movement has been in favor of buy- 
ers. Bombay to London, November- 
December, is nominal at £11 2s 6d. To 
Hull the spot value is £11 2s 6d, new 
crop November-December £11, Decem- 
ber-January £10 17s 6d, and January- 
February .and February-March £10 lds. 
Egyptian (black) is quiet and lower. 
To London the spot value is £13 10s; 
new crop November-December-January, 
£13 7s 6d. To Hull the spot value is 
£13 7s 6d; new crop for November is 
£13, and for December-January £13 
Is 3d. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market continues without 
interest. The relatively small amount of 
business that is taking place is being 
done by home millers. Aberdeen millers 
are quoting prices, and are prepared to 
accept £19 10s ton, ex-store. London 
millers are also asking this figure, but it 
is reported that less than £19 would be 
accepted. American and Canadian rolled 
oats and meal can be purchased on the 
spot at £19 ton, ex-store. Shippers’ 
prices have been advanced generally to 
46s 6d for oatmeal and 48s for rolled 
oats, but there is no more interest shown 
by. buyers than when prices were Is 6d 
per sack less. 


BRITISH BISCUIT FIRM IN FRANCE 


Prior to the war the British biscuit 
firm of Huntley & Palmers, Ltd., Read- 
ing and London, did a large business 
with France, but owing to exchange ex- 
igencies this export trade in biscuits has 
dwindled to a mere fraction of what it 
used to be. This is easily explained by 
the fact that in the old days the rate of 
exchange with France was 25 francs to 
the pound sterling, while today it is 88 
francs. The increased cost, amounting 
to about 250 per cent, makes the Eng- 
lish biscuit a luxury beyond the purse of 
the ordinary rank and file of French 
housewives and consumers generally, but 


the firm in question is solving the prob- 
lem of manufacturing biscuits for the 
French market. 

Premises have been acquired near 
Paris, and Huntley & Palmers, Ltd., 
has told the employees of its continental 
department of the factory at Reading 
that they are free to transfer them- 
selves to the French factory, and that 
all expenses of removal, fares, etc., will 
be paid by the firm. From this new fac- 
tory it intends to distribute its biscuits 
throughout France, and probably to ex- 
port them to the French colonies, 


SUGAR BEET CULTIVATION 


The cultivation of sugar beets in Eng- 
land has been making considerable head- 
way of recent years, and there is now a 
British Sugar Beet Society for carrying 
out experiments in culture and growth, 
while many factories are being erected 
for the manufacture of beet sugar. It 
is now announced that the government 
has agreed to grant a subsidy for a pe- 
riod of 10 years, on a diminishing scale, 
to sugar manufactured in England from 
home grown beets, coupled with a mini- 
mum price to growers in the _ initial 
years. The proposed subsidy will be at 
the rate of 19s 6d per 112 lbs for the 
first four years, 13s for the three follow- 
ing, and 6s 6d for the three final years. 

One of the conditions laid down is that 
manufacturers should pay, during the 
first four years, 44s ton for beets of 
15% per cent sugar content, with an 
addition or deduction of 3d ton in re- 
spect of each one tenth per cent of 
sugar content above or below 15% per 
cent. Also, new sugar factories, desir- 
ing to take advantage of the subsidy, 
must install 75 per cent British machin- 
ery and plant, unless specially dispensed 
from this condition. 


Slow Demand at Liverpool 


Liverroot, Nov. 26.—There is still a 
very slow demand for home made flour, 
but millers maintain last week’s rates. 
Imported flour is equally slow, with a 
small business passing on spot at un- 
changed prices. Forward offers for 
shipment of American and Canadian 
flours are unchanged to 1s lower on the 
week, and Australian 6d lower. Prices 
are as follows: Kansas patents 49@5ls, 
Manitoba patents 50@52s, and Minne- 
apolis patents 49@5ls, according to 
quality. Australians are out of line at 
46s 94@A7s 3d for December-January. 

Lew grade flours are scarce on spot, 
and the shortage is causing a good de- 
mand for arrived and near at hand ship- 
ments. Continental inquiries are forc- 
ing millers to buy foreign low grades 
to mix in with their own flour. Argen- 
tine is out of line at £13 15s for No- 
vember-December and December-Janu- 
ary. A parcel, arrived, sold at £13 12s 
6d after £13 10s had been taken earlier 
for November-December. American sec- 
ond clears are very firm at 38s 6d@40s. 

The wheat market generally has been 
quiet, but the tendency, if anything, has 
been toward lower prices. United King- 
dom buyers have been little in evidence 
during this period for, generally speak- 
ing, British millers hold large supplies, 
but at the end of last week the Continent 
bought freely in North America and 
turned the market. Sellers pressed of- 
fers of near at hand wheat, but the 
pressure has now relaxed. The recent 
large sales of Australian wheat and the 
heavy chartering to lift the new crop 
are attracting much attention. Ship- 
ments have not been so heavy, but there 
is still a big floating supply. Prices here 
show much variation, Australian and 
Indian being unchanged to 6d per qr 
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price and North American, graded, 3d 
@2s per qr lower. 

Prices of futures are 3d per 100 Ibs 
lower, owing to the heavy decline in 
America, Canada and the River Plate, 
December being quoted at 12s 71d, 
March 12s 10%4d, and May 12s 944d. No. 
1 northern Manitoba was offered Nov. 
26 at 64s 3d, afloat, No. 3 northern 
Manitoba at 61s 6d, and No. 2 hard win- 
ter at 59s@59s 6d. 

Another feature of the market is that 
the Continent has been offering to resell 
at somewhat under the parity at which 
similar wheats can be bought on c.i.f. 
terms. Offers have been made this week 
from Antwerp of No. 2 western white 
wheat, arrived there, at a price which 
would enable buyers in this country to 
compete with c.i.f. offers of similar 
quality. 

Harvesting has commenced in Argen- 
tina and Australia; weather conditions 
are varied, and first threshing results 
in Australia have not been up to expecta- 
tions; generally, there is more talk of 
damage from recent heavy rains, 

American linseed cakes are still of- 
fered at £12 15s for November-Decem- 
ber, and a parcel of meal sold for Dub- 
lin, January shipment, at £13 13s 9d. 
No business has passed in Argentine 
cakes. Sellers are trying to obtain bids 
on the basis of £12 15s, but buyers show 
no interest. A parcel of October flat 
Bombay, shipped out of time, was re- 
jected by buyers. 

Cottonseed meal is neglected. First 

half December offers for 50 per cent 
are £11 9d, and for 36 per cent £10 
17s 6d. Rice bran is very dull. A par- 
cel just off the port sold at £8 2s 6d, 
and £8 was asked for 1,000 tons, De- 
cember, but buyers refuse to bid. Nom- 
inal value of, January-February is £7 
10s; February-March, £7 5s. 
’ There have been sharp fluctuations in 
the price of corn. Early in the week the 
tone was easy, developing into a very 
weak feeling, and a severe decline in 
values occurred, owing to large arrivals 
and general liquidation. 


SCOTLAND 

Guascow, Nov. 25.—Stocks of both 
wheat and flour are beginning to ac- 
cumulate. Arrivals are not heavy, but 
buying is not in proportion, As a conse- 
quence a good deal is going into store. 
When flour is around 50s per sack, the 
question of financing it and of paying 
storage dues becomes difficult. Home 
millers, since bran and other offals de- 
clined and the cost of wheat and flour 
went up, have not been having a happy 
time. Evidence of their difficulties was 
afforded in the closing down for 10 days 
of the Riverside Mills, which are now 
owned by the Rank combine. This pol- 
icy was prompted by a desire to avoid 
an accumulation, 

Current prices for flour, quoted on 
the c.i.f. basis, are as follows: home 
milled, 46s, 48s and 50s per sack of 280 
lbs; imported Manitoba top grades range 
48s 6d@50s, export patents 47s@47s 6d, 
American winters about 50s, Canadian 
winters 45@46s in jute, Kansas patents 
49s, and Australian 46s. There is a good 
deal of cutting of prices, and spot stuff, 
both wheat and flour, is cheaper than 
forward. 

A letter from Ontario received here by 
an importer suggests that the grain 
trade in Canada, including Winnipeg, is 
being manipulated from Chicago. The 
suggestion is that speculators are hold- 
ing Winnipeg prices above Chicago, in 
order to let the latter sell its own stuff. 
The letter urged that it was time that 
Canadians exerted themselves in the mat- 
ter of expediting a movement of their 
grain. 

Even at this early stage, although it was 
only last month that the local crop was 
harvested, it is clear that there will be 
a shortage of potatoes later in the sea- 
son. The yield in Scotland usually pro- 
vides a fairly large surplus for export 
to England, but this year in most dis- 
tricts it is from two to three tons below 
the average, and disease is common. 
This will cause a further diminution in 
the supply available later on for the 
consumer, Leading growers and mer- 
chants who have been studying the posi- 
tion in the light of the crops reaped in 
Ireland, England, and on the Continent, 
foresee a fairly acute shortage later in 
the season. 
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If this fear is realized, the deficiency 
will have to be made good largely by 
bread, a fact that should tend to keep 
up wheat values during the last few 
months before the new crop of 1925 is 
available. This outlook makes prospects 
in Argentina and Australia all the more 
interesting. 

Dearer bread has now been followed 
in Glasgow by dearer morning rolls. 
This was to be expected, as the same 
factors govern the price of both. The 
master bakers have decided that the 
wholesale price for rolls shall be 7d per 
dozen, against 5d formerly. At the same 
time they had under consideration the 
question of advancing the price of tea 
bread, but decided not to at present, as 
a rise in the cost of tea bread to the 
consumer would play into the hands of 
dairies which go in for the baking of 
soda scones. Bakeries are still saddled 
with high wages to their operatives, 
whereas in most of the dairies the scones 
are produced cheaply by the woman 
shopkeeper. 

Andrew Law, the well-known flour 
importer, has had a further passage at 
arms with Labor politicians on the sub- 
ject of Russia’s inability to help to 
maintain a cheap loaf for the British 
working classes. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Law’s contention was that it 
was the unsettled conditions caused by 
Soviet rule that had deprived this coun- 
try of its former resource of drawing 
upon Russia for grain. 

This contention was combated in the 
columns of the Daily Herald, Labor’s 
only daily newspaper in this country, by 
EK. F. Wise, who was formerly. one of 
the assistant secretaries to the ministry 
of food during the war and is now asso- 
ciated with the Russian co-operative 
movement. Mr. Law has replied by 
pointing out that recently the Russian 
government had issued an official state- 
ment that “no wheat can be spared for 
export this season.” 


IRELAND 

Betrast, Nov. 24.—Business in flour 
has fluctuated. There has been more 
spot and near at hand flour on offer in 
Belfast and the north of Ireland than 
was anticipated, and the market has been 
entirely controlled by resellers who have 
undersold mills by 1@2s per 280 lbs. 
In Dublin the situation has not been so 
acute, and any soft winters on offer 
have been able to make mills’ prices on 
spot. There have been very few imports 
of American soft winters into Dublin 
and the south of Ireland, as the Irish 
mills keep a close grip on that particular 
trade. 

Manitoba export patents are offered 
around 47s 6d, net, c.if., Belfast or 
Dublin, December seaboard shipment. 
On spot it would have been possible to 
buy this grade at equal to about 47s, 
net, c.i.f., in Belfast and the north of 
Ireland, but in Dublin resellers wanted 
at least another shilling. Short patents 
have been freely offered for December 
shipment from the seaboard at 51s, net, 
c.if., either Belfast or Dublin, this be- 
ing, however, the very top price for 
a first class grade under mill’s own 


brand. The general price was 6d per 
280 lbs less. 
Mills’ quotations for Minneapolis 


flours are about 50s, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin, but there are resellers of 
one particular brand at 1s per sack 
less, and even at this figure business 
is impossible except in very small retail 
lots. 

Kansas flours are offered by resellers, 
delivered, on the basis of 49s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin,, but are not very 
plentiful on spot or on passage, and for 
shipment mills are completely out of line. 

The week has closed with wheat dear- 
er, and it is expected that further ad- 
vances will be cabled for flour, but con- 
sumers are likely to still pursue a wait- 
ing policy. 

Oatmeal has been very firm for ship- 
ment, without much change on_ spot. 
Irish millers, who always command a 
fancy price for new meal for the first 
two or three months of the season, are 
still maintaining their quotations around 
60s per 280 lbs for best qualities of 
flake, which is equal to about 57s, net, 
c.i.f., compared with American quota- 
tions. They are finding demand pretty 
good, but the difficulty of getting good 
milling oats, owing to the damp season, 


is bound to: make itself felt before long, 
and it will be almost impossible for them 
to reduce prices much this season. 

Against this price American flake is 
offered at about 45s, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin, for December seaboard dispatch, 
but most quotations are about 46s. Me- 
dium cut is quoted at 44@45s, c.i.f., 
Belfast, December seaboard, and spot 
prices are being maintained somewhere 
about this level. Best quality home 
manufactured is quoted at about equal 
to 47s, c.i.f. 

Scotch oatmeal has for the first time 
this season entered the market, aad the 
asking price is about the same as for 
Irish. Small isolated sales have been 
made, but only in those quarters where 
there is a prejudice in favor. of Scotch 
meal. 

Mill offals have been somewhat weak- 
er. Home mills at the principal ports 
have no difficulty in getting rid of their 
makes, but in the north of Ireland there 
has been some weakening in price, £10 
15s ton having been accepted for best 
white qualities, delivered, but in Dublin 
and the south £11 appears to be the pre- 
vailing figure. The cause of the weak- 
ness is more liberal supplies of foreign 
bran, especially Australian, which can 
be secured at about £10 ton in original 
packages, and which is well thought of 
in the Irish market. 

English bran is lower in price, but is 
hardly competitive against Irish, except 
for those wanting a very fancy type, 
which is quoted at between £11 and £12 
ton, delivered. Red bran of home make 
is quoted at £9 15s ton. Other mill- 
feeds, are likewise dull, and it is pos- 
sible to buy one of the best classes of 
fine sharps at £11 ton. 


HOLLAND 

AmsterDAM, Nov. 23.—This market, 
compared with last week, does not give 
occasion for much comment, the situa- 
tion having remained practically un- 
changed. The dominating factors are 
the heavy arrivals of flour, which dur- 
ing the last eight days totaled over 200,- 
000 bags of 50 kilos, on top of an al- 
ready satisfied market. It.is becoming 
more and more obvious that some of the 
continental countries, and Germany in 
particular, have been buying at such a 
rate that the quantities arriving cannot 
be quickly absorbed, and local markets 
are suffering from the offerings of re- 
sellers. 

Some of the winter hard wheat patent 
flour now arriving is offered at $8.40, 
ex-quay, per 220 lbs, against $9 asked by 
millers for early shipment, and even at 
the price mentioned the holders of these 
spot lots cannot find buyers. 

Home millers are offering at 21.50 
florins or slightly higher, which works 
out at $8.60. Fresh business is out of 
the question until the position here has 
been cleared. With still further arrivals 
due soon, it is also difficult for home 
millers, for a considerable portion of the 
imported flour being dumped here was 
not intended for this country, and means 
a heavy surplus over and above the an- 
ticipated requirements. 

Moreover, offals are declining again, 
in sympathy with the decline in farm 
produce generally, as farmers could not 
afford to pay such high prices, and have 
commenced to reduce their stocks, 


GERMANY 

Hamsure, Nov. 25.—The market con- 
tinues very weak. ‘The consumption of 
wheat flour in this country may be rough- 
ly estimated as not 50 per cent of what 
it was a year ago. This is partially due 
to curtailed buying on the part of con- 
sumers on account of high prices, but 
mostly to the large potato crop which is 
pressing on the market, and which is 
very cheap compared to wheat flour or 
bread. Germans are great potato eat- 
ers, and when that crop is large and 
cheap the demand for bread falls off 
considerably. 

The warehouses here are crammed full 
of both American and Canadian flour, 
and the banks hold many documents 
that remain unpaid. One redeeming fea- 
ture is that the interest rate on loans 
is now much lower than in March and 
April, and importers are able to get the 
banks to carry them for the time being. 
There are, however, many who cannot 
hold on, and these are having to sacri- 
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fice their goods. Last week a good 
Texas patent was sold out against a 
buyer who could not take up his docu- 
ments. ‘The sale was of 200 tons and 
the price $8.37%, c.i.f. There were many 
offers of good Kansas patents at $8.10 
@8.50, and even the well-introduced and 
best-liked Canadian patents sold at 
$8.20@8.50. There is enough flour in 
storage at present to last this country 
until January, so that sales for ship- 
ment have been few. 

Prices for shipment are about as fol- 
lows: Canadian patents, $9.25@9.40, De- 
cember-January shipment; Kansas pat- 
ents, $8.80@9, January-March shipment; 
English patents, $8.75@9, January. 
Prices of first clears are about 25c un- 
der those of patent flours, with very little 
offering and few sales. 

It has been the custom of the collect- 
ing banks in Hamburg to present docu- 
ments for payment and allow the buyer 
to retain them in trust. This enabled 
the latter to pass the documents on to 
his buyer for payment, and in this way 
it was possible for a weak hand to pass 
the responsibility of payment along to 
sometimes as many as three or four sub- 
sequent buyers. 

The banks have now instituted a rule 
under which documents will be presented 
for examination and payment with the 
distinct understanding that they are to 
be paid for on the day of presentation, 
and it is distinctly stated to each buyer 
that he cannot pass the documents on to 
another buyer until he himself has paid 
the draft. This is a very good and nec- 
essary change in the banking rules, and 
will go a long way toward weeding out 
small and financially weak buyers who 
have been doing business on an endless 
chain basis during the past year. It 
will also mean quicker returns to the 
shipper on his drafts, 





United Kingdom—Crops 
Grain crops of Great Britain and Ireland, 
as reported by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Oats 
| Eee 58,074 207,000 
Fee 58,461 63,164 194,424 
CO re 65,249 53,538 199,074 
Ss tek tae 73,795 54,336 200,792 
BEEN s cvccaces 56,834 68,435 180,872 
BOBS. cv ccccsec 69,324 59,523 219,316 
OC ea 96,079 64,036 257,433 
DEEN ss.oNs cakes 66,350 59,290 214,728 
| See 61,659 54,568 176,049 
rr 76,244 48,376 184,092 
BEES. cccoveces 64,400 66,559 170,518 
BOE 6-06 6% 0086 58,483 67,701 170,491 
Sree 59,211 60,042 169,994 
| Er 66,340 59.625 168,068 

ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Oats 
eee Pere oe me 1,622 3,992 
923 1,640 4,120 
2 1,691 4,357 
1,781 4,410 
2,050 4,635 

1,870 5,117 

1,838 5,603 
1,796 4,764 

1,652 4,147 

1,523 4,159 

1,871 3,888 

1,930 3,961 
1,814 4,075 

1,756 4,051 





ENGLAND AND WALES (000’S OMITTED) 


-—Bus—, -—Acres—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Went 6 .2.k2 50,503 64,872 1,700 1,741 
) eee 46,674 41,717 1,316 1,327 
GRAD sicconcs 99,715 92,957 2,036 1,976 


SCOTLAND (000’S OMITTED) 


-—Bus—, -——Acres—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Wheat ....... 2,100 2,320 55 59 
Barley ....... 5,800 6,800 152 159 
Oats .cccccess 45,000 44,977 957 968 


IRELAND (000'S OMITTED) 


-—Bus—, -——Acres—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Wheat .....0. 1,200 1,269 40 40 
Barley ......- 5,600 5,647 154 154 
Oats ...ccevee 56,000 56,490 1,000 1,176 


IRISH FREE STATE (000’°S OMITTED) 
-—Bus—, -——Acres—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 





Wheat ..6... 1,203 1,252 34 37 
pe 7,073 5,830 168 172 
CO es 40,127 37,626 814 862 
ROW beccc'cans 159 1 6 6 
Norway—Crops 


Grain crops of Norway, as reported by 
Landbruksdirektoren, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Oats Barley Rye 
9,788 3,912 718 
12,548 4,549 742 
13,380 4,483 862 


12,962 4,279 1,043 
15,078 5,382 970 
15,106 5,787 1,063 


14,229 5,344 . 1,012 
14,591 3,822 1,159 
13,502 3,415 943 
1915... 285 10,318 2,682 829 














“That woman is the most awful actress 
I ever saw,” said the mild mannered man 
to his neighbor. 

“That woman is my wife,” ‘replied the 
neighbor. 

“IT am wrong,” replied the mild man- 
nered man; “she is a good actress strug- 

ling with a rotten play. I wonder what 
Fool wrote it?” 

“Unfortunately, I am the author,” said 
the neighbor, simply.—Tit Bits (Lon- 
don). 

* * 
LOCAL COLOR 


A score or more of tiny American citi- 
zens of Japanese ancestry were gathered 
in a street in the oriental section of 
Honolulu. Two of them were beating on 
tin cans, and the others were singing at 
the top of their voices. 

“Pretty sight,” remarked a tourist to 
a friend. 

“Isn’t it?” the friend replied. “So 
characteristically oriental. I wonder 
what song they are singing.” 

“Probably the Japanese anthem,” said 
the first. 

The children were singing “Barney 
Google.”—Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 

” * 

“Bill calls his flivver “The covered 

Ww n.’ ” 
ow’s that?” 

“Because he’s got a mortgage on it.”— 

American Co-operative Manager. 
* #* 


JoB’s COMFORTER 


Sick Mam: “I feel as though I’ve been 
through hell!” 

Priend (at bedside): “Now, Bill, you 
mustn’t go crossin’ yer bridges before 
you come ter them.”—Bulletin (Sydney). 


* # 


BILLPOSTED 
Tourist: “How far is it to Pleasant 
View?” : 
Native: “One thousand three hundred 
and forty-six signboards.”—Life. 
* * 


Kindly Shopkeeper (as small boy en- 
ters): “What does my little man wish to 
buy—chocolates ?” 

Small Boy: “You bet your life I do; 
but I’ve got to buy soap.”—Answers 
(London). aa 


Wife (camping out with husband for 
week end): “George! What does this bot- 
tle of whisky mean?” 

George: “Oh—er—er—my dear, I 
thought it would be useful, when it was 
empty, to stick the candle in.”—Judge. 

* + 

Suspicious Character: “Wot am I sup- 
posed to ’ave stolen?” 

Police: “A ’orse and van.” 

“All right; search me!”—London Mail. 

* @# 
DAYLIGHT 


One of the pet stories of Tex Rickard, 

it promoter, is about a poker game 

that took place in a mining camp in 
Alaska. 


Seven miners got together one night 
for a e and were snowed in by a 
storm that lasted for nine days. Al- 
though they probably had not $5,000 in 
real money among them, by the time the 
ninth day came they were making wagers 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

On that day the cards were dealt and 
one man announced that he would open 
the pot for $100,000. Just then a ray of 
sun penetrated the cabin, indicating that 
the storm was over. 

“T’ll see your $100,000,” said one of the 
other men, “and raise you 50c cash.” 

And that broke up the game.—Corey, 

Lowisville Courier-Journal. . 
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Special Notices 








The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN WANTED 


We have an opening for an experi- 
enced flour salesman in each of our 
Pennsylvania, Michigan and Illinois 
territories. Should have trade ac- 
quaintance and good sales records 


and be capable of successfully sell- 
ing quality flour to bakers, jobbers 


and dealers. Can arrange reason- 
able definite guarantee payment 
basis, with opportunity to make ad- 
ditional earnings depending upon 
volume produced. Give references 
and sales experience in first letter. 
Address The H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, Kansas, Attention Mr. 
Chase. 





WISCONSIN SALESMAN 
WANTED . 


A southern Minnesota mill, with an 
established trade and reputation for 
high quality flour, wants a high 
grade sales representative in Wis- 
consin; must be acquainted with 
carload trade. Address 2297, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


SALESMAN WANTED 


North Dakota spring wheat mill 
with a reputation of milling quality 
flour wants first class, experienced 
salesman for northern Minnesota. 
Salesman must have acquaintance 
in territory and be able to show 
satisfactory record of sales. Ad- 
dress 2310, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








MILL FOR SALE—THE BEST 300-BBL 
mill in the Southwest; in perfect condi- 
tion and running every day; on 10 lines 
of railroads—the main line of the Rock 
Island—making an ideal location; experi- 
enced selling manager wanted to take in- 
terest and share part of load with present 
manager, who is half owner; any part or 
all of stock can be bought or entire plant 
will be sold. Address Box 824, Enid, Okla. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SUPERINTENDING HEAD MILLER, 
any sized mill; have had charge of hard 
and soft wheat mills up to 3,600 bbls; 
age 52; A-1 references. Address 2300, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


December 17, 1924 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








THE APPLETON CEREAL MILLS, APPLE- 
ton, Wis., offered for sale; capacity 450 
bbls per day; five-story solid brick build- 
ing, warehouse, office building; sidetrack 
at door; rye mill, corn mill, elevator; 
steam and electric power; ready to op- 
erate in 24 hours; large cash grinding 
trade for farmers; can be bought cheap. 
Write F. S. Bradford, Appleton, Wis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








rOR SALE—MILL OR LABORATORY 
equipment, practically new, consisting of: 
Despatch Co. electric moisture oven, style 
No. 200; Hoskins electric furnace, model 
F. D. 203; some high grade grain scales; 
some furniture. Address St. Paul Trust 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 





Feed Connection Wanted 


Man who has had 15 years’ experience 
in the feed business, including manu- 
facturing and merchandising, and 
who has been connected with one of 
the largest feed manufacturers of the 
country as general manager, is open 
for connection as manager, sales man- 
ager, or in other responsible posi- 
tion, with some concern so located 
that it can do a developing business 
over a wide territory. Address 2298, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 











WILL CONSIDER GOOD MILL CONNEC- 
tion for Pennsylvania territory; can qual- 
ify for anything you have open in this 
territory; have plenty of very best experi- 
ence. Address 2268, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





ATTENTION, MILL OWNERS—A _ SUC- 
cessful superintendent and head miller de- 
sires connection with medium or large ca- 
pacity mills; prime of life and a go- 
getter. Address 2290, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





COMPETENT CEREAL CHEMIST DE- 
sires position with medium sized mill; 
wide experience with hard wheat flours, 
also bakeshop experience; best of refer- 
ences. Address 2293, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY PRACTICAL MILLER, AS MACHINERY 
salesman; milling and elevator line pre- 
ferred; well acquainted with trade in cen- 
tral states; fair draftsman; correspondence 
confidential. Address 2291, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








EXPERIPNCED FLOUR SALESMAN, FA- 
vorably acquainted in southern Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania, would like position 
in January; salary and commission; refer- 
ences or bond. Address 1008, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





BY FLOUR SALESMAN OF OVER FIVE 
years’ experience and with successful rec- 
ord; am at present employed but desire 
to make a change; best of references; ter- 
ritory immaterial. Address 2299, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








A LARGE MINNESOTA SPRING 


wheat mill manufacturing wheat 
flour, rye flour and cereals wants 
first class, experienced salesman in 
western and southwestern Ohio, not 
including Toledo, Salesman must 
have acquaintance in territory and 
be able to show satisfactory record 
of sales and good references as to 
character and staying qualities. 
Frequent changers need not apply. 
Address 2308, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


First class, reliable salesman wanted 
by large spring wheat mill for New 
York state south and east of Buffalo 
to Binghamton, and possibly a few 
counties in northern Pennsylvania. 
In applying please give references 
and show record of sales. Do not 
apply unless you want permanent 
position and can show record of sales 
that will warrant good salary. Ad- 
dress 2307, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED OFFICE MAN 
to take charge of general office work in a 
country mill office; permanent position; 
good opening for right man. Apply Echo 
Milling Co., Echo; Minn, 


MILLING CHEMIST DESIRES POSITION 
on or about Jan. 1, 1925; has had experi- 
ence and can furnish best of references; 
can handle mill laboratory; young, single, 
can go anywhere. Address 2289, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wants position either on road or in of- 
fice work; thoroughly familiar with entire 
state of Kentucky and south central In- 
diana; best of references; open for position 
Jan. 1. Address Box 9, care Northwestern 
Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 





EXCEPTIONALLY COMPETENT OFFICE 
man is open for connection with mill; 
thoroughly familiar with handling orders, 
shipping instructions, milling in transit, 
cost accounting and well versed in sales 
work and correspondence. Address 974, 
care Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





AS MILLER IN GOOD MILL; 20 YEARS’ 
experience in milling hard and soft wheat; 
guarantee best results in quality and yield; 
can furnish best of references from past 
employer and come at once; am a good 
head miller but willing to run as second 
in good-sized mill. Address 2311, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








Do You Write Letters 
Like This? 


Vernon, N. Y., 1-8-24. 
Gentlemen: 

We take this time to express our 
appreciation of the good work done 
for us and the quick response to our 
needs. We congratulate you on the 
tastily gotten up sack, sample just 
received. Yours truly, 


J. J. Bartuotomew & Son, Inc. 
J. J. BartHoromew, Pres. 


That is the way Mr. Bartholomew feels 
about Arkell & Smiths and Sanisacks. 
You have just as good a right to feel 
the same way about your bag manu- 
facturer and his product. Do you? But 
perhaps you have never used really su- 
perior paper sacks. That is what Sani- 
sacks are. We have been making paper 
flour sacks for more than 60 years. 
Sanisacks are the result of those years 
of experience. They are tested, tried 
and true. 


If Sanisacks make satisfied and enthu- 
siastic customers for us they can do 
the same for you. And they will. 


Sanisacks are so strongly made that 
they meet all shipping requirements. 
Besides, they have the advantages of 
being sanitary, dust-proof, germ-proof, 
moisture-proof and impervious to odors. 
They are printed in bright, permanent 
colors. Yet Sanisacks are actually 
cheaper. Let us send you enough of 
these tough, rope paper sacks for you 
to give them a thorough trial. We will 
gladly submit designs and prices. 


SANISACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 





in active business. 





A Very Fine Business Opportunity 


One of the oldest and most successful manufacturing corpora- 
tions in the United States, which has been doing a successful 
and growing business for half a century, desires to increase 
its capital stock from $150,000 to $300,000. This company 
would like to find three young or middle-aged men of ability 
and means who desire to purchase the new stock and engage 


Full particulars given if interested. Ad- 
dress 2266, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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